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PREFACE. 


rjniTE two tours ik'scribed in the present volume cover the 
greater part of Bundcllchaud, a part of Malwa, and the 
eastern half of the Central Provinces. One of the naain 
objects in Bundelkhand was to obtain photographs of the 
magnificent temples of Khajuraha. This was successfully 
accomplished ; and we can now examine leisurely the details 
of these richly-decorated specimens of Hindu architecture, 
which form by far the largest and finest group of temples 
in Northern India. Photographs were also made of the richly- 
carved temples at Path^ri and IJdaypur. At the latter place 
Mr. Beglar discovered that the ground plan of the temple 
was not formed on a squax’e after the usual Hindu mode, but 
on a circle, not one of the salient points being a right angle. 
I h9,ve since tested Mr. Beglar’s plan, and I can vouch for 
the strict accuracy of his statement. 

In the Central Provinces, Mr. Beglar took the eastern 
half of the country, whilst I took the western half, the line 
of division being the main road from north to south, running 
firom Jabalpur vid Seoniand Nfigpur to the Wen G-anga, east 
of "Ciiinda. During this tour he visited many places that 
are notv little known, but which were once large towns pos- 
sewipjg rich temples. Some of these are still standing', hut 
'file nnmber are in ruins., Prom them he eoUeeted 


'/■i^ny fe(went';';,iDfflcriptib|te,'^ from. '600- or 700 A-:'®' 

deVito , 'D. '■ i^OO, and ' ■ ' ' "Seiterai ' cf . ffeese ' insoriptjtoi^:; 
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power of tliG Haihayas of Chedi. Two of tliom are actually 
dated in the “ Chedi Samvatsara” an era hitherto unknown. 
In two other inscriptions the era is called the “ Kalaclmri 
Samvat,” which is the same thing, as the princes of Chedi were 
of the Kalachuri branch of the Haihaya tribe. I have exa- 
mined some eight inscriptions dated in this era, which also 
mention the week day, from which I have calculated that the 
era began in A. D. 249, the year 260 A. D. being the year 1 
of the Chedi Samvat. 

None of these inscriptions have yet been translated; but 
I have made a very close examination of all the older ones, 
and I am able to say that they will throw much light on the 
history of this part of India from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era down to the Muhammadan invasion. One of Mr. 
Beglar’s discoveries was the rock-cut seal of the powerful 
King Sashngka, who destroyed the holy Bodhi tree at Bodh 
Gaya shortly before A. D. 600. The seal is cut in the ’rock 
of.the fort of Eoht4s on the Son river. That great fort 
must therefore have belonged to him. In another place Mr. 
Beglar heard of a powerful Raja of former days who was 
named Sao-SmigTc, or “ one hundred shells,” because ho was 
always preceded by one hundred shell-bloAvcrs. This name 
can only be a corruption of Sasdngka. 

In one of the inscriptions from Sirpur I find that the 
place is called Sivapur and Swadnrg after Siva Jdaja. Id 
another inscription I find mention oi Choda-Canga, who is 
probably the Chor-Qanga of the Orissa chronicles. Other 
inscriptions mention various princes with the title of Gupta, 
as BLarsha Gupta and Siva Gupta. They are probably con- 
nected with the Siva Gupta and Bhava Gupta of the copper- 
plate inscriptions preserved in the temple of Jagannhth, as 
both those kings claim to have been sovereigns of Maha 
Kosal4, the very country in which Mr. Beglar’s inscriptions 
wore discovered. I am now having these inscriptions reduced 
and transcribed preparatory to publication. 
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Mr.'Boglar also made a very rieli collection of photographs 
of the curious old temples in these little known places. 
Several of these are of considerable antiquity, and when their 
inscriptions arc translated, we shall have acquired a valuable 
store of additional data for the history of Indian architecture. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 
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Phtt^ /■*, /Vr Udaypiir, 7'md Ralul^ya, «7nf/' in'cp rersd, 
Flutes X and XIIl^ fot* Scalo i u* 
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REPORT OF A TOUR m BUNDELKHAND AND MALWA, 1871-72. 

My tour in 1871-72 extended over the greater part of 
Bundclldiand and the north-eastern portions of Malwa. 

Leaving Delhi, the first place on the road to Mathura that 
possesses any architectural pretensions is Ballahgarh. The 
fort is the common small enclosure with octagonal towers 
and battlomented walls of no ancient date. It is, however, 
in good order, and is a conspicuous object in the flat country 
around it, A small chhatri (cenotaph) with a marble dome, 
supported on carved marble pillars, near a tank on the road- 
side, is the only building of any consequence. It is a 
modern building in the late Mughal stylo. In plan the terrace 
is similar to that of Safdar Jang’s tomb on a small scale ; 
but, instead of having a great building in the centre, it has 
only this single small dome supported on pillars. 

At Palwal there is an old tomb of red sandstone, said 
to be of a local Muhammadan saint ; the dome of this is 
very slightly bulbous , and is intermediate in style between 
Humayun’s and Shah Jchdn’s. The dome is pointed, like 
Humayun’s ; the sides have a doorway each, closed on three 
sides by plain hexagonal pattern lattices in rod sandstone ; 
the pondentives inside are peculiar, being formed of portions 
of two poTnted vaults intersecting. 

Two tombs not ccntrioally placed occupy the interior. 

Tradition states that the tomb was built by the fakir 
during Ms lifetime, with stones obtained by bogging, one 
out of each cart-load that passed that way from the quarries 
to DelM, when Shah Jehdn’s citadel and the buildings of 
DelM Shahjehdnabdd were in course of construction., A 
large ruinous-looking serai in the city of Palwal is ascribed 
to Shah Jehdn’s period, 
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Just before reaching the city, to the west of the road, 
are the ruins of a mud fort with a masjid, and a masjid and 
tank ; they are said to he of very recent date. A short way 
off the saint’s tomb is an old masjid of three domes, witli the 
darg&h of a local saint, still reverenced by the people. I could 
obtaiu no particulars regarding it, hut from the stylo t,lie 
building, it should he of a period between Humayun and bliah 
Jehdn ; it is very small, and of no arcliitectural pretensions. _ 

At JEEodal is a small fort, or fortified serai, with walls ^ of 
rubble, battlemented tops, and the usual towers ; two fine 
gatow^ays opposite each other are yet in good order. ^ The 
interior face of the fort wall is arcaded, as in Ju^hlakabad, 
possibly to serve as quarters for troops. 

Outside the fort, near one corner, is a lofty mud i-ow(ir, 
said to be not over one hundred and fifty years old ; but 
why or by whom it was built no one could inform m(!. 
Near the opposite comer of the fort is a small masjid, which, 
from its slopiug walls, would appear to belong to an ancient 
period; but the entrance archways are unusually sinall, 
much like the small entrances common in modem ma.sjids, 
especially in Bengal, and which can be traced gradually 
diminishing in size from Shah Johan’s era downwards. 
In Shah Jehdn’s great masjid in Delhi, _ th(^ small archways 
have been noticed in my report as maning the effect of the 
building greatly; but although the real central andiw'ay 
there is also comparatively small, the great false opeming, 
with its semi-dome in front, forming apparently the entrance, 
prevents the real inner small arch from being noticed, lien'., 
there is no false large arch to screen the real small entrances ; 
and the entrances are very small indeed, only the size of 
ordinary doorways of native dweUing-housos. 

Near DotAnAh village, and to the west of the road to 
Mathurfi, are extensive remains of buildings,^ which, from 
their style, appear to be of Biroz Slidh’s period ; the pen- 
dentives of many are similar to those of Khirki masjid at 
Delhi, and traces of colored glazed tiles still remain in 
the sheltered parts ; tradition, however, ascribes the founding 
of tlie place to Shah Jehdn. 

At Kotwan are several chhatris and an immense block of 
buddings in the mixed Hindu and Muhammadan stylo, 
commonly seen in large btaldings erected within the last 
150 years ; the block is built mostly of small bricks, of th(! 
kind commonly used in native houses, and wore apparently 
taken fj^m older buildings. 
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Cli4tah possesses a citadel, or small fortified serai, ascribed 
to iyibar ; the walls are similar to the usual ruu of such 
walls, namely, of rubble with battlemented top, and quarters 
for troops in the interior face. Its two gateways are very 
fine. The place is ascribed to Akbar, and said to have been 
intended for a serai. Outside, at the foot of the serai wall, 
exists an old-looking mandir; as it stands, the mandir is an 
odd construction, apparently of various periods, and frag- 
ments of sculpture, resembling those at the Kutl), are 
inserted in the walls. Tradition ascribes the mandir to Shah 
Jehan’s reign, whicli is probably correct ; but it must have 
been built on the site, and with the materials, of a much 
older temple. 

Chowmhan possesses a battlemented wall and gates in a 
ruinous condition. 

The Man mandh? of Brindaban is a building, the age of 
which it is diflS.cult to judge from its style, fortunately, its 
ago is well known; but we see in this the influence of 
Muhammadan on Hindu architecture, just as in the Kutb 
masjid we see the influence of Hindu on Muhammadan 
architecture. TMs building is especially valuable as being 
one of the rare early specimens of whatG-eneral Cunningham, 
in his “ Chronological Division of Hindu Arcliitecture,” caUs 
modern Brahmanical. I was not allowed to see the interior 
(as the ministering Brahman gravely assured me that the 
deity inside was very hungry, and was at his meals) notwith- 
standing my offer of money to provide food to appease the 
deity’s hunger ; but from what could be seen by me, it appears 
that Mulxaramadan art influenced the Hindu only in con- 
structive details, and that chiefly internally. The Hindus, in 
short, appear to have adopted the constructive expedients of 
the true dome resting on pendentives formed of true arches 
and the true arch itself ; beyond this, the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture did not extend; neither the 
outer profile nor the plan shewed foreign influence. Color, 
however, appears to have been used internally, and also very 
sparingly externally. It is evident from this example that 
as late as Akbar’s reign, Hindu architects of the old school 
had not quite died .out in and about the capital, and that 
the influence of Muhammadan arclutooture had up to then 
boon remarkably small. 

There are many fine buildings in Brindhban, but mostly 
modem ; it is, however, an ancient place, and worth detailed 
examination. 
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I pass Mathurd over, it being noticed fully by General 
Ounningbam, wbo has this season fxu'tber made a great deal 
of excavation and research there. From Mathurd to Agra, 
and near Sikandrd, are a number of half -ruined buildings, 
tombs apparently, but of no special interest. 

Near Jait, however, one march from Mathura and near 
the Jamna Fiver, is a small jhil with the statue of a hood(;d 
serpent, half ruined, in it. The legend attached to it is, that on 
a certain occasion a princess was married to a llaja from a 
distant unknown country, who, after a short stay, wished to 
depart to his own country vith his wife. She, however, re- 
fused, unless he should declare to her his hneago. The llaja 
on this earnestly represented to her that she would rcgv(5t 
asking him regarding his hneage (^ansa,) and long entreated 
her to forego her curiosity. His efforts to dissuade^ her 
not succeeding, he desired her to accompany him to the river ; 
on arrival there, he again attempted to dissuade her ; but find- 
ing it of no avail, he entreated her not to be alarmed, or give 
expression to fear or regret at what she might see, adding 
that, if she did, she would lose him ; saying this, he began 
slowly to descend into the water, all the time trying io dis- 
suade her before it became too late, till the water rose to his 
neck ; then, after a last attempt to induce her to give up her 
curiosity, he dived, and re-appoared in the form of a ndga ; 
raising his expanded hood above the level of the water, and 
moving it from side to side, he said, “ This is my mnsa ; I 
am a nagavmsi.” The princess on this could not suppr{^ss 
an exclamation of deep grief, on which the naga was turned 
into stone at once, and exists there to this day. Tradition 
further asserts that, however high the river may rise during 
floods, the head of the stone serpent always keeps above) it. 
The river has now left its old course, and runs further east a 
long way, leaving a hollow to mark its ancient bod, which in 
the rains becomes a jhil. 

I did not hear the story till I had entered the Maholm 
district, when it was too late to ascertain further particulars. 
The remains at Agrd are numerous, and have attracted the 
attention of all travellers. They Imve been examined and 
described by Mr. Oarllcyle, Assistant, AjrohEoological Survey 
of India, and I refer to his report. 

Occasionally, a few fine buildings are to bo seen south 
of Agrd, on the road to Batoswar, but, beyond a few 
mil^, all traces of the vicinity of a large town, once the 
capital of .Hindustan, cease, and the solitary road winds 
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onwards, with scarcely a cart or traveller to enliven its 
dreary monotony. 

Bateswar is a small place, on the right hank of the 
Jamna, forty-three miles south-east from Agrd. It is situated 
amidst a mass of the great ravines of the Jamna. An annual 
fam is held there, lasting about a week ; great numbers of 
camels and horses are then brought and exposed for sale, 
besides goods of other Idnds ; the fair is held in honour of 
Bateswar NMh MahMeva, represented by a large lingam in a 
commonplace-looking temple, one of the immense number 
lining the banks of the river for more than a mile in length. 
These temples are all modern, not dating beyond Shah 
Jehdn’s era, though a few may, from their style, be considered 
as old as Akbar. The scene during the fair is singularly 
beautiful ; the long line of temples reflected from the green 
waters of the Jamna, which here is deep, and washes the 
massive and long line of steps reaching down from the 
temples to the river, enlivened by the gay dresses of the 
females, who flock from great distances and in great numbers 
to bathe, on the full moon, in the Jamna, here considered 
holy, and the glitter and show of the followers of the 
native chiefs, who come here from various parts of G walior 
and Bundelkhand, make up a whole not easily surpassed. 
Over the gay mass below, towers the dilapidated fort 
and palace of the present Raja, a building by no moans 
pretty or in good preservation, but yet imposing froiii 
its position on the top of one of the ravines, and pictu- 
resque from the semitransparent veil thrown over it by the 
clouds of dust, which, at this time, persistently hover round 
the place. 

The fair is held in a long strip of flat sandy ground, 
running nearly east and west from the great ghat on the 
river. It is about half a mile wide and wonderfully flat, 
considering its locality within a mass of ravines. The floods 
of the Jamna do not usually overtop the ghats; but last 
rains, the flood waters did overtop by several feet the great 
masoi^ band, which,_ adorned with temples and ghats, 
restrains the river on this side, and ran along the great plain, 
where, as just mentioned, the fair is held, back to the Jamna, 
which, after -a great detour, comes back to a point almost 
exactly due east of the great line of ghats at a distance of 
about two and a half miles. 

The legend regarding these temples is, that at the time 
when the first of the line of Bhaduria Rajas reigned, it wa® 
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the rule for each Eaja to send a Princess for the seraglio 
of the Emperor of Delhi. The Bhaduria Eaja had a daugh- 
ter ; hut not wishing to send her to the harem of the Dcllii 
King, he represented that he had no daughter; the other 
Eajas, who had sent their daughters, were indignant at this, 
and informed the Delhi Emperor, who thereupon ordered a 
search to he made. In this extremity, the daughter of the 
Eaja fled alone to Bateswar, and prayed to the Devi at the 
temple to save her from the pollution of a Muhammadan 
seraglio. Her sex was accordingly changed, and she emerged 
from the temple a hoy ! 

The grateful Eaja on this diverted the river, and huilt 
temples along its hanks, which now exist. 

Another version of the story says that one Eaja Hara, of 
some place unknown, and Eaja Badan, the Bhaduria Eaja, 
once made an agreement with each other to marry their 
cliildren, should one have a son and the other a daughter ; 
both, however, had daughters, hut the Bhaduria Eaja con- 
cealed the circumstance, and proclaimed that he had a son. 
Accordingly, in due time, the daughter of Hara Eaja was 
married to the supposed son of Bhaduria Eaja. 

The imposition was, however, soon found out, and Hara 
Eaja advanced with an army to avenge the injury, when the 
daughter of the Bhaduria Eaja, to save her father from the 
imminent danger, determined to die and end the strife; 
accordingly she jumped into the Jamna; hut to the surprise 
of aE, instead of drovraing, she emerged a hoy ; and Hara 
Eaja finding that the Bhaduria Eaja really had a sou to whom 
his daughter had been married, retired pacified. The grate- 
ful Bhaduria Eaja then diverted the Jamna from the spot 
where his daughter had jumped in, and instituted a great 
annual fair in honor of the circumstance, and huilt those 
temples all along the J amna which we see now. Accordingly, 
Bateswar is by the people ascribed to this Eaja, whoever ho 
may have been ; and they further assert that he founded, not 
Bateswar alone, hut also Bhind, Ater, Nowgaon, Kachor^ 
and Pindht, all of them places of note in the district. 

The legend, however, at Bateswar itself, as related by the 
Brahmans, is quite different. According to them, the old 
name of Bateswar was Surajpur, and it was founded by Sura 
Sena, as Mathurd was by ITgar Sena; that, on a certain occa- 
sion, the stin or Aditya having bathed there, portioned out offer- 
ings to the various Hmdu divinities — ^whence the name 
Banteswar, or Bateswar. 
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I liave already noticed the broad strip of level land ex- 
tending direct between the two bends of the J ainna at the 
east and west of Bateswar, and I now remark that the natarai 
features of the country shew that this was originally the bed 
of the Jamna ; for not only is the slope of the high ground 
and ravines on either side of it natural, but all watercourses 
between it and the present course of the Jamna run into it, 
and not, as they ought to, into the J amna ; besides this, the 
present course of the Jamna is bounded on one or both sides 
by high cliffs, which have not the natural slope that the 
high ground on either side of the straight strip has ; further, 
the river would even now run along the straight strip, but 
for the great embankment of solid mansonry and ghats that 
restrain all attempts of the river to break through here. 
Though the tendency of the river is strong in this direction, 
and soM and massively built though the ghats arc, the river 
has undermined them in places, and caused large masses to 
crack and tumble in ; this restraint has also caused the river 
to scour out its bed, and its depth here is considerable. 

Therefore, whatever credit may attach to the other 
parts of the legend, there is a probability of the river having 
been diverted. The diverting of the river for a shoi’t distanw- 
in that place would not be a very difficult task, as tlic 
gigantic ravines that branch out from the river, and almost 
meet each other after various twists and turns, would oihjr 
great facilities, and may, oven of themselves without any aid 
from art, have so enlarged as to afford an easy passag(i to at 
least a portion of the flood waters of the river. 

As the oldest t(}mplo there cannot date beyond Akbar, I 
should place the diversion of the river in his era at the fur- 
thest. 

The first legend, noticed above, implies the existence 
of an older temple before the diversion of the river. This 
part of the legend I suspect to be an interpolation of the 
Brahmans to increase the sanctity of the shrine of Bates- 
warnath, by ascribing to it a fabulous antiquity. 

Elimi n ating, then, the marvellous, tlxe story appears 
to be that, on a certain occasion, a princess did drown herself 
to escape the pollution of a Muhammadan harem, and that 
her father in her honour diverted the Jamna, instituted a fair 
on its dry bed, and built the temples. 

In the courtyard of one of the tomplqs is a curious 
tapering shaft of brick and mortar, well plastered, and 
adorned with an immense number of little niches, with por- 
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jecting little brackets underneath, arranged in tiers orcr 
each other, ail round the pillar. These are intended for the 
reception of lights. The effect is Tery good. 

A mile from these temples, and perched on the ravines 
between the present course of the Jamna and what I have 
above conjectured to have been its ancient course, are two 
groups of modern temples, both ascribed by the people to 
Sarawaks, or Jains; the larger group is so undoubtedly, and 
is now kept in tolerably fair order ; additions, repairs and 
new buildings have been added not long ago ; and the date of 
the last gift of a marble slab with impressions of a pair of 
feet of Adin4th is recorded in modern characters round its 
margin. But among the statues to be found lying about, 
round, and in these buildings, some of w'hich, though recent, 
pe in ruins, are a number of large statues of figures seated 
in Buddha fashion, with crossed legs. These figures are aU 
Jain, for not only are they naked, but each statue has a 
symbol on its pedestal, shewing that it was intended for a 
particular Jain Hierarch, In the whole of the place I 
could discover no relic which could mth ceidainty be consid- 
ered Buddhist. 

The other and smaller group, though also called Jain by 
the people, appears to me to bo Brahmanical ; the fragments 
of images are of all sorts, late Brahmanical as well as Jain, 
the last, however, being very rare. No statues of Vishnu in 
the earlier forms of incarnation are to be found, but many 
of Hara Gauri, P^rvati, and her consort, Ganega, and h 
medley of others which I cannot find names for, from their 
being in a mutilated condition, lie collected in heaps, and 
scattered about in all directions. The material is genemlly 
a soft coarse-grained sandstone ; but one or two fragments of 
marble also exist, besides some of a kind of conglomerate, 
green mottled stone, and some of soapstone. The nature of 
the soft sandstone easily accounts for the appearance of great 
age the fragments have. This place must, however, at one 
time have been a Muhammadan darg&h or karbald, as the 
graves with their headstones, or rather hoad-pillms, of brick 
and mortar, with the customary niche for a lamp, exist to 
this_ day, but strangely appropriated by the Hindus, they 
having txsed them as chobutrds to place images on; and 
the niche in the pillar at the head is used as the receptacle 
for some particular image in better condition than the 
others. There are many examples of Muhammadans appro- 
priating to their religious uses buildings dedicated to Hindu 
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divinities, but instances of tbe reverse are very rare. It 
shews that, had the Hindus succeeded in driving out the 
Muhammadans from any part of India, their masjids and 
darg&hs would probably have been used for Hindu divinities, 
and sanctified with some Hindu legends. 

This appropriation could only have taken place after the rise 
of the Maharatha power ; the images and other remains there, 
except the graves, can therefore date back only to that period. 

The Jain relics above alluded to also date back only a 
short time, except the large-sized seated Jain statues, which 
are earlier, but not much, if at all, earlier than the Muham- 
madan conquest, and are probably later. Copies of the in- 
scriptions on their pedestals have been submitted to the Direct- 
or General, and he will be able to pronounce on their age. 

But whatever their ages, these two groups of remains 
must, at a period antecedent to Akbar, who fii'st systemati- 
cally formed matrimonial aUiances with Hindu cliiefs, have 
been on the left bank of the Jamna. 

An old idgah on the present loft side of the river, and 
not far from it, has already been notieed by Mr. Carlloyle. A 
hea|) of ruins, of which not lung can be made out, but which 
tradition asserts to have been a dargtlh, exists also on the 
left and close to the present course of the river near the north- 
east elbow; all that remains is a heap of small-sized Wicks. ’ 

Erom Bateswar I went to Bhind by a very difficult path, 
and after much trouble. The Chambal is a very piotu- 
rosque river, and deep ; it is said to harbour crocodiles. Its 
ancient name was Oharmanvati. 

On the road from Bateswar, vid Bah, to Khopona ghat 
on the Chambal, and beyond on to Bhind, are occasionally 
to be seen small temples of brick and plaster of recent date ; 
the forms pf some of them are very graceful, not going up 
like a straight-sided cone, or pyi’amid, but with a graceful 
swelling curve. Situated, as they arc, in a wide plain, with 
no large trees in the vicinity, the appai’ont height is greatly 
exaggerated. They contain statues, either of Siva or PW- 
vati or Hanum&n, rarely of Durgd, oftenor of Ganega, and 
oftenest a lingam. A group of these statues in a small 
shrine at Khopd-kd-purd is peculiarly well executed ; that 
of Devi, the eight-armed, was on a pedestal, formed like the 
capital of a column, having sixteen gacoful leaves boldly 
projecting, and eight lions as supports. The other statues 
were of Siva, Pdrvati and Ganega, all very well executed ; but 
all modem, as recorded in the inscriptions. Two bas-reliefs, 
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one representing Surya (?) ia a four-wheeled chariot, drawn 
by two horses, the other a female on a peacock, may 
possibly date to a more remote period. In general, howoYer, 
the statues are acknowledged to have been recently brought 
from J aypur, where they are manufactured as a trade ; and no 
antiquity beyond one hundred and fifty years, and in rare 
oases of two hundred years, is claimed, either for them or 
for the temples they are enshrined in, in this district. 

Indeed, it appears, notwithstanding aU that tradition 
may assert of the former wealth and prosperity of the dis- 
trict south of the Jarana and between the ravines of the 
Scinde, Pahoj and Chambal, that at no previous period, so 
far as remains of monuments and structures can testify, was it 
so prosperous as now. The rise of this district in wealth 
appears to date back, at the very utmost, not beyond 
two hundred years, and of this the present century ap- 
pears to have been most productive of religious structures ; 
and now, notwithstanding the mismanagement which allows 
armed gangs of fifty and upwards to wander about levying 
contributions or black mail on the villages within their beat, 
and robbing traveUers, the prosperity of the district, on the 
whole, is rather on the increase. These armed gangs, if 
cuCTent accounts are to be believed, have a great deal of 
chivalrous feehng; and the most renowned of them, who 
robbed a large party (relatives, it is said, of the local Subah 
himself) near the Chambal crossing, only two days after I 
had passed through in safety, is stated to have not merely 
done no ■nolence to a party of wealthy unprotected females 
that fell in its power, Imt to have even returned what it had 
robbed from them, on one of them presenting her hands and 
feet to the robber chief with the entreaty that ho would 
take of the ornaments gently, and not, for the sake of ob- 
tammg them, lop off her hands and feet; in doing this, she 
used the common native expression of hh6A^ or brother. 
But this story also shews that it is no uncommon act for 
these lawless men to lop off hands and feet for the sake of 
more readily obtaining bracelets and anklets; and as for 
slittmg of noses, it is thought nothing of at all. The gangs 
are very darmg, and within a stone’s throw of the fort of 
Bhm^ the head- quarters of the local Siibah, they openly 
TObbed sevCTal fields of mature tobacco round my camp at a 
time when I happened to be absent on an exotirsion ; mv tents 
were, however, left in peace. ^ 

In the villages in this district, it is customary to collect 
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all fragments of sculpture found in digging, under- .one 
or tAvo of the largest bat or pii>al trees near the village' ; 
several of these fragments have accordingly, in the course 
of time, accumulated, and, in some instances, the entire 
coUoction has been placed within small shrines built near 
the outskirts of the villages. These fragments are not of 
much interest, being fragments of Sati pillars, fragments of 
the later Hindu divinities as Gane9a and Phiwati, and collec- 
tions of remarkable-looking boulders and pebbles, generally 
egg-shaped, which are set up on end and plentifully bedaubed 
with milk, ghi and vcrmillion. A great many of the 
fragments are of soapstone, and all are coarsely executed. 
Occasional exceptions are, however, met with ; and at XJmri, a 
short way from Bhind on the track to Bampura, were 
several finely-sculptured fragments of female divinities, and 
one of a male naked figure, with an enormous head-dress 
consisting of a series of diminishing frusta of pyramids 
piled on each other, with narrow necks interposed. 

BUnd itself is a largo place, the largest in the district 
for many miles, and is the head-quarters of a Subah ruling 
the district. Its original foundation is carried back to fabu- 
lous antiquity, when a groat Rishi or Muni, named Bhindi, 
performed Tapas there. A temple, called that of Bhindeswar, 
marks the site of the Tapas of the Muni. It is avowedly 
modern, but is said to cover the original shrine of mud and 
Jeachd bricks (if I understood my informants rightly) which 
was built by Bhindi Rishi himself. I could not see it, as may 
be easily imagined. The walls which surround Bhind are 
also ascribed to a period before the Muhammadan invasion, 
but the tradition of its having been founded at the same 
time, and by the same Raja who diverted the Jamna at 
Bateswar, is more to be credited, and the appearance of the 
walls, of the ordinary late Muhammadan pattern, built of 
brick, confirms the tradition. The bricks are small, well- 
burnt, and of the same land as those at Bateswar. At some 
period subsequent to the erection of the walls, they appear 
to have been strengthened by a facing of earth. At present, 
a great part of the defences appear to be high earthen 
ramparts strengthened by a ditch on aR sides except the west 
and north-west, where the ditch enlarges into a magnificent 
sheet of water washing the walls, and retained by a massive 
masonry revetement; but this appearance of earthen ramparts, 
which would seem to shew that the original fort was of 
earth, is delusive, for in some parts the earth slipping has 
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disclosed masonry walls in the heart of the earthen rampart. 
The masom’y wall is therefore contimions j and bein^ provid- 
ed with battlements even where now buried in the earthen 
rampart, it is clear that originally the wall stood without 
this facing of earth ; hut from some unknown cause, and at 
some unknown period, the ditch was excavated, or le-excavat- 
ed, and the earth from it and from the bod of the sheet of 
water thrown up so as to bury the walls. A fine viaduct, 
partly on arches, leads from the fort, across the lake, to a 
large modem dharamsS-la on tlie other side. 

Near Bhind, about half a mile off, east, is a largo 
enclosure, containing the ruins of several buildings said to 
be palaces, built within the last one hundred and fifty_ years. 
The place is called Nowadah, and an annual fair is held 
there. The ruins consist of four buildings on four sides of 
the enclosure and one in the middle 5 that on the south is 
the portico with a largo building at its back, said to have 
been the minister’s darbdr, and opposite this, on the other 
side, is the palace, with female apartments, in good order in 
many places. The plan of the building sliews a long 
verandah, with flat roof, supported by fretted arches, spring- 
ing from pillars of sandstone, beautifully carved, hut of 
the late Mughal style; behind this comes an inner verandah 
or hall, from the back wall of which doors lead into the 
inner apartments, consisting of a largo central hall with 
small rooms at the sides. Those rooms load to groups of 
others, ranged round open courtyards, and so on. The 
rooms are two-storeyed. On the two other sides of the enclo- 
sure arc two tanlcs, each having a palace built on its banks ; 
the east one being a simple hall, with verandah and two side 
rooms ; the western being very extensive, and with several 
rooms. The centre of the enclosure is occupied by a palace, 
an open structure supported on pillars. In this building 
are used fretted arches of beautiful design; they are all 
false arches, being cut into the required shape from two 
slabs of stone, abutting against each other at the crown; 
those in the upper storey are all fretted circular ones, but 
some in the lower are formed of portions of ellipses. 

Chakamagar, a small place situated in the fork of the 
Jamna and the Ohambal, is said to be very ancient, and to 
have been founded by a Rishi. 

Rdmpurd contains a number of modem temples and 
chhatris and a small citadel, which from a distance is very 
imposing, and is visible for a great distance ; but there is 
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notHnff ancient here, nor at Saron_(a small massiycly built 
fort on the road to Jaloun), for which its owners claim groat 

antiquity. e stands the ruin of a small 

fort with the remains of very toe huilchngs ™side. T lo 
forms of the arches and the carvings on the slabs forniing 
the arches are very good ; but they are all modern. Ihe 
place is said to have belonged to the Nana, and to have been 
destroyed by the British during the mutiny. 

Near this fort are several collections of fragments, one 
of which is that of a figure seated cross-legged, with the 
hands held up opposite the chest, supported on the inter- 
twined tails of two nagas with human heads and bodies. 
This fi-ure must be ancient ; but no one knows where the 
fragment came from. Tradition says, that the present 
ruined fort was built on the site of an older one, and that 
in laving the foundations of the present one, many frag- 
ments of statues were exhumed, of which that above 
described may be one. No ruins besides this fort, however, • 

exist in or about the place now. , * u +b„ 

At Orai arc a few dressed gramte door-posts ot tnc 
Chandel pattern. Here, for the first time, I came Ufion 
specimens of the particular Chandel architecture, of which 
numerous and siilendid examples exist further south. Orai is 
famous inOhand’s “Baisa” as being the place near which the 
o-reat final battle between Parmfil’s troops and Prithi itaj 
was fought, ending in the total defeat of the former. 

The story of Alha and XJdal is a favorite all over the 
district between the Jamna and the high lands of S&gar. 
It is periodically sung, and listened to by large assembled 
crowds during the rains. I subjoin a brief abstract of a 
portion of it, as it mentions several places which can be 

was Baja of Mahoba, with the title of MaharS-j 
Adhir^j. His wife was so beautiful, that Indra is fabled to 
have often come down from heaven to enjoy her society. 
It does not appear from the context, however, that Parm41 
was in any way displeased at the amour of his wife with 
Indra. It rather appears, on the contrary, that whatever 
Parm&l may have thought, public opinion of the period, as 
represented by Ohand, considered it, not in the light of 
either a disgrace or an immorality, but as a very high com- 
pliment to the personal attractions of the lady. . _ 

Parmhl, however, appears tn have considered himsoU 
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GRtitled to soni6 equivalent from Indra for permitting this 
intimacy with his wife, and accordingly, on one of the occa- 
sions of Indra’s visit, while Indra was in his wife’s company, 
ParmM contrived to secure the services of Indra’s celestial 
horse to obtain a celestial breed of horses for himself. On 
Indra’s preparing to depart, he perceived the trick, and, as a 
curse on ParmM, informed him that the breed of horses he 
had thus obtained would prove traitors in his utmost need. 
Parmal had^ five horses thus obtained, of which one was 
named Hirnagar. 

I will now give a brief list of some of the names of import- 
ant personages that appear in the account of the Mahoba 
war : Parmal, Raja of Jilahoba j Mahil Deva, brother-in-law 
to ParmM, a parihdr or parwar ( J ain ?) ; Alha, one of Parmal’s 
warriors, son of Rasaratha of the Bandphai* tribe ; he is also 
caUed Madrakh, and GaygowM. In the body of the “Baisa” 
is mentioned incidentally how Alha, on one of Mahmud’s 
invasions, when all the other Rajas, including Prithi Raj 
. himself, shrank from an encounter with Mahmud, Alha, 
then a boy, volunteered to lead the fight, and was the moans 
of inflicting the signal and well-known defeat on Mdhmud. 
On this occasion, Prithi Raj, after the battle, in a solemn 
council, conferred the title of Gdygowdl on Alh n,^ with the 
remark that they (the Rajas) were like cows who needed a 
gowal (herdsman) to lead them, and he (Alha) had performed 
towards them the task that a herdsman does for his cows. 

His other title of was obtained when Mdniu,Raia 

of Bengal (a Soldnkhi Rdjput), defeated Brahmd Deia, the 
Parihar Raja of Janakpur in Mathil Desa. Alha then came 
forward to help him, and saved him from ignominious flight 
As a Rajput by flight breaks his vow not to turn his back to 
the en^emy, and incurs ignominy, Alha, helping Brahmd Deva, 
saved lum from losing his mad : hence his title. The following- 
mmes are connected with the history of Alha,— Mdchal Devt 
Alha s wife; Idal, his son; TJdal, his brother; Devd Devi, his 
mother; Mdhil Deva, Raja of Jhujan, brother-in-law and min- 
ister of ParmM; Jagnaydk Bhat, poet of Parmal; Malkhan, 
Alha s cousin, being son of Alha’s mother’s sister; AlkhfiTi^ 
OTotucr of MSillclidiij Hanjit sobs of 3?ariB^tl, 

Por some reason not very clearly made out, but some- 
how connected with his sister, Parmfil’s wife, and on some 
pounds regarding his own claim to the Raj of Mahoba, MATiii 
Deva entertained enmity to ParmM. As far as I can maVA 
out, ho appears to have been a Jain, Parwar being to this 
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day used generally as a title for Jains in the Chandel districts, 
and of course he felt no especial respect for Indra, and would, 
and perhaps did, feel it a disgrace that his sister should be 
permitted by her husband to have an improper intimacy 
with this In^a, by whomsoever personated. 

So long, however, as Alha continued to be one of Parmal’s 
warriors, he felt it would be vain to attempt by force to de- 
prive Parmdl of his Paj and avenge himself, for, as above 
stated, Alha had proved himself even as a boy braver than 
Prithi PaJ, the acknowledged bravest Paja in Hindustan. 
He accordingly tried to get him and his brother removed 
from Parmhl’s forces, and on Idal, Alba’s son, having on one 
occasion ridden one of the five celestial horses, named Bind- 
ulya, Mahil Heva inflamed the mind of Parraal against Idal, 
and, notwithstanding all representations of the boy’s youtli 
and consequent thoughtlessness, he expelled Alha and Udal 
from his kingdom. 

They then wont to Jaya Chandra of Kanauj, and took 
service under him. J aya Chandra received them ; but, being 
himself in dread of Alha, sent him on an expedition to 
Gdnjardesa, which was nominally in his Paj, but the chiefs 
of which, Hirsing Deo, Birsing Deo, Byfis and Purdn Deo, 
refused to pay triMte, and had defeated all the forces that 
Jaya Chandra had till then sent against them. Alha and 
IJdal were accompanied by Ldkhan, the nephew of the Raja. 
They_ conquered Ganjardesa, and Alha became a great 
favorite of Jaya Chandra, who assigned Pdykot (near or in 
Kanauj) as his residence, and conferred on him the title of 
Pai Sri Bandphar Alha, Pai Sri Cliandel, Pai Sri Vyds. 

Mdhil Deva, after getting Alha expelled from Mahoba, 
entered into secret communication with Prithi Paj, and 
contriving in his capacity as minister to send ParmAl’s forces 
on an expedition towards the south, informed Prithi Paj 
that the road to Mahoba was now clear. 

Prithi Paj, who was at Sdmbhar with a largo army, 
immediately marched towards Mahoba, and first threatened 
Sirsa, or Sirwdgarh, the Governor of wMeh, Malkhdn, sent 
pressing appeals for aid to Parmfil, but Mdhil Deva persuaded 
Parmdl to reply lightly that, as he was Governor of Sirwd, 
he should defend it and drive out Prithi Paj, as, though the 
invasion was of such small moment that the Governor of a 
single district could hurl it back. 

MaUchdn, though greatly hurt at this supercilious reply. 
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nevertheless determined to do liis utmost to resist. Ho des- 
patched Puran Jat, one of his chiefs, to secure the ghat 
near Gwalior, and prepared his forces to oppose Prithi 

Prithi Raj had many brave commanders, all relatives of 
Ms own ; the names of some of them have been preserved, 
Janjhan Rdy, Kaimach Rdy, sons of Someswar, brothers of 
Prithi Raj ; Harwal Sing and Mardan Sing, sons of Prithi 
Raj ; Jangi Ray, Dimbha Ray, Ndhar Deo and Nahar Pdl, 
Dhandu Ray and Chawand Rdy (Chohat Mai), commanders 
of the right and left. Prithi Raj at last advanced up to 
Sirwdgarh, reaching it in 12 days from Sambhar ; he attached 
it three times, and was repulsed, the thhd time with the loss 
of Dimbhd Ray. At that time there appears to have been 
no ravines about Sirwdgarh, and the expression “ kos Mare 
Sirsd-lce-kacMr gyo parJce tM Marat se” shews that nearly 
a hos of level land then intervened between the fort and the 
Jcachdr or steep bank of the river Pahoj. 

A last great battle was fought, when Malkhdn with des- 
perate courage sallied forth to attack PritM Raj Mmself in his 
camp. The battle raged ah night, and Malkhan was MUod 
when dands were left of the night, but Ms headless body 
fought on and repulsed Prithi Raj. On the morrow, Sirwd- 
garh submitted, and Malkhan’s wife became a Sati, giving 
over her husband’s command to his brother Alkhdn with 
PritM Raja’s approval. PritM Raj then advanced unopposed, 
and sat down with a dctachmbnt near Mahoba, wMch, however, 
appears to have been entirely undefended by any works ; the 
TT)ni'-n body of Ms troops being encamped at Basrdhi near 
Jalhlpur on the Betwd River. 

The cause of PritM Raj not at once putting an end to 
the war by taking Mahoba is explained by the circumstance 
that he wanted the PM’as stone (a stone said to convert 
whatever it touched into gold), which ParmM was said to have 
in his possession, and also the horse Hirndgar, one of the 
five celestial steeds. When PritM Raj encamped near 
Mahoba, MdhU Deva, after an interview with Mm, informed 
Parmhl that PritM Raj wanted the P&ras stone and the 
horse Himdgar. ParmM sent away his sons Brahmdjit 
and Ranhjit to Kdlanjar ; he and Ms wife implored aid at the 
shrine of Manyd, Devi, and finally determined to ask Alhd 
for his assistance. J agndyak Bhdt was accordingly despatched 
on Himdgar to Kanauj. Mdhil Deva at once informed PritM 
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Ra] of the circumstance, who tliereupon set guards to inter- 
cept Jagnayalc and obtain the coveted hoi’se. Jagnayak 
took the road to Kalpi, but was stopped at Baswdri, or Basot, 
north of Mahoba between two hills ; he, however, with his 
celestial steed leaped over his enemies, and proceeded on until 
overtaken by night at Korhat across the Jamna, where he 
halted as the guest of Baybhdn, Raja of the place, having 
halted en route only to water Ins horse at Bandhor on the 
Berma River and crossing the Betwa at Kanakhera ghat 
(below Basrahi). 

The Raja, however, though he entertained his guest hos- 
pitably, determined to keep the rich saddle which adorned 
Jagndyak’s horse, and accordingly in the morning refused to 
give it up, and Jagndyak vowing vengeance went to 
Kanauj. 

There he was received with warm cordiality by Alba and 
Udal, and related to them the whole story of Parmhl’s mis- 
fortunes, and ended by giving him Parmal’s and his wife’s 
imploring message for aid. 

Alha, however, refused to aid Parmal, partly on the ground 
of his having been mercilessly turned out of his dominions, 
and partly on the ground that ho was now a servant of Jaya 
Chandra, bound to him by considerations of gratitude, and 
could not leave his service. 

Then Jagndyak tried to rouse his indignation, and told him 
that Prithi Raj had cut the band of Rdhilya Tal which had 
been constructed by his father Dasaratha, and was practising 
gymnastics in his, Alha’s, aJihada ; this effectually roused 
Alha’s indignation ; and his wife also coming forward and im- 
pressing on him that a Rdjput’s duty bound him not to shrink 
from danger, Alha -went to Jaya Chandra, and, relating the 
whole circumstances, demranded leave to go. Jaya Chandra 
refused, whereupon Alha became very angry, and told him, 
that by the conquest of Gdnjardesa he had repaid Ms obli- 
gation to him, and that now he would go whether Jaya Chan- 
dra hked it or not. Jaya Chandra, however, assured him on 
this that he was not in earnest, and that ho would allow bim 
to go, not alone, but with an army. Alha accordingly 
started with an army, which contained, among others, the fol- 
lowing chiefs: Rdypdl Rdhtore, Ldkhan and R^d Golil, 
nephews of J aya Chandra ; Bij^dhar ; the three refraetoiy 
but subdued chiefs of G^njar ; the chief Bdrisdl Byds, and 
his son Jagat Rdyfrom Gdnjar; Mira Tdlan; Rdkho Rdy, 
Raja of Sahi (Supa ?), a Rajput; Rdo Raja of Narwar; anJ 
seTeral others, altogether thirty-two chiefs. 
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On tlicii' ways Jagndyak related tlie treachery of the 
Eaja of Korhat, who thereupon was attacked, but submitted, 
restoring the saddle, and accompanied Alba’s army. A re- 
fractory chief, Singha, a Parwar (?), was also subdued on the 
vray and accompanied Alha as Saroli (i e., in the van 

of the army). , . 

Mira Talan was a Muhammadan formerly m the service 
of the EaJa of Mahoba, hut who had since entered Jaya 
Chandra’s service ; he and Alha’s father, Dasaratha, had ex- 
changed turbans, which is a sign of the^ most intimate 
friendship. Alha accordingly regarded him in the light of a 
fathci', and Alha’s mother Deva Devi as a husband. At 
Mahoba he had much admired the site on the top of the 
steep isolated hill north of the Kirat Sagar, which now con- 
tains ruins of a tomb, but which the “ SiCtisa says then had a 
temple (and remains of which exist, converted to a Muham- 
madan tomb to this day). When starting, he made Alha 
promise that if ho should die during the war, his body should 
be bulled on that hill in the spot occupied by the temple. 
The tomb there is therefore his, for he did die in this war, 
though no mention is made of the disposal of his body. ^ 

Meanwhile Parmal had concluded a truce with Prithi Eaj, 
and the two were in statu quo, Pritlii Eaja’s main army 
continuing at Basrahi. When news of Alha’s advance 
reached the Delhi forces, Dhdndu Edy advanced and seem-ed 
aU the crossings from Hamirpur to Tali Ban Mohdr^ forty-two 
ghats, or fords, across the Botwa. , . , , 

Alha’s troops crossed the Jamna at Kalpi, then took 
Gdriigarh and Hamirpur, and at last came to KanMcheia 
ghat 'to cross, but were prevented by a flood in the river, 
which lasted several days. Behri Khoprd was the vfllage 
whore they halted waiting for the subsidence of the floods 
to cross. Dhdndu Edy at the same time kept watch on the 
other bank. Bheri KhopiA is marked now on the Atlas Sheet 
as Paraito (Behea), 

While waiting for the subsidence of the flood, amuse- 
ments were got up, and the chiefs one night all assembled 
in L^khan Ed,na’s tent to witness a natch; meanwhile, news 
of. this reached Dhdndu Sing, who guarded the fords for 
Prithi Eaja, He, finding that the flood had gone down just 
sufficiently to render a crossing possible, though with great 
danger, crossed in the utmost silence with a chosen body of 
troops, and fell suddenly On the assembled throng in Ldkhan 
Edna’s tent, - 
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All but Lakban Sana fled ; he made a gallant stand with 
iiis handful of troops, but was nearly OTerjiowcred. 

Daring the flight which continued till the fugitiyos 
readied Baggi, 4 kos from Kana Khera, Deva Devi, Alha’s 
mother, after vainly trying to stop Talan Mira and Alha in 
their flight, ordered her dooly to be set down, and getting 
out desired Talan Mira to enter the dooly, and give her his 
sword and shield; for though Ae fled, she disdained to fly. 
The verses containing her indignant reproaches are foi^cible, 
and cannot be listened to without strong emotion. Tliis had 
the effect of stopping the flight. Alha and Mira Talan 
returned, and repulsed Dhandu Hay ; Anally tlie army reached 
Malioha; hut as a truce existed between Parmal and rrithi 
Jta] for a year, all hostile operations were suspended. Pidthi 
iW] went to Delhi, having jircviously agreed that, at the end 
of the year, during which each })arty ivas to prepare for the 
llnal battle, it slioiihl bo fought on open ground, wliich from 
natural configuration should give no advantage i,o eitiier 
]:)arty, and the vast plain about Orai was fixed upon as the 

flnai iiattlo ground. « n +.1 . , 

As flic time approached when the final battle was to he 
fought, the armies of both sides encamped near each other 
ai, Oral Parmal and his chi(!i-s went to review the army ; 
<>ae oi‘ the encaminng grounds of Panniirs forces was the 
present Mohdna village on the Betwa; it is now situahfl in a 
mass of ravines, hut must once have been bnud ground; four 
suiall towers, two of which yet exist entire aliout a mile 
apart, arcs said to mark the four comers of the encamping 
«.Tonnd ; the towers arc, however, cylindrical, of rubble and 
mortar,* domed over, so that they cannot he ParmflFs 


■When the forces assembled, the two Hajas repaired to 
their rcsspcscsiivc camjis. Parmal, however, ajspeai's to have 
htsen chicsken-heartod, for, on secingthes enemy’s preparations, 
lie entreated Alha to escort liim to Kalinjar, and, notwith- 
standing all Alha’s and other chiefs’ entreaties to him to 
rennain and animate Ms troops, ho not only refused to stay, 
hut refused to allow any one hut Alha himself to escort 
him into Kdlinjai*. The curse of Indra, too, recurred 
to Mm, and he insisted on Alha riding some other horse, 
not one of the five celestial horses. The result was that 
Alha did accompany ParmM into Kfilinjar mounted on an 
uncclestial horse ; but, before ho could return to command his 
troops, the battle had been fought, and ParmfiiTs troops 
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anniliilatecl. Seeing this, furious with rage, Alha drew lus 
magic sword to destroy Prithi Paja’s army ; but his arm was 
arrested by Devi, the Devi Sarad4, who is W'orsliip])ed at 
Mahiyar now. At her entreaty, he consented to slieathe his 
swmrd if Prithi Baj would turn and fly seven paces. Pritlii 
Baj is stated to have done so by tradition. Alha then dis- 
appeared ; hut he is not dead yet, and many are the legends 
regarding his occasional appearance to various people, and 
his regular visits on the last day of the moon to Devi 
Sarada’s temple on the lull at Mahiyar, whore he has been 
repeatedly seen and followed ; hut at a stem eominand to 
desist from following him, none of the men, who are said at 
various times to have attempted following him, ventured to 
advance,^ and he w'^as allowed to disappear. Tradition gives 
also a different version, namely, that he daily worships this 
Devi Sarada and adorns her with garlands 'of flowers, and 
that_ all efforts of people to find out when the statue 
receives its garlands of fresh flowers fail, and however early 
they may go to the temple, Devi Saradff’s statue is to he 
found adorned with fresh flowers. When T was at Mahiyar, 
I went to the hill with the first streah of light; tlie Brahmans 
were all down below at the foot of the hili ; the ascent is by 
long stops of evenly split stone and very fatiguing. Without 
resting to hear' the importunities and traditions'of the men 
at the foot, I went straight up, fatiguing though it was, 
without stoppage, and found the image adorned ivitli iluf 
shrivelled flowers of the previous day. Leaving the stating E 
went round examining other things, and, wlien I returned 
within half an hour to the statue, it had fresh garlands ! 

The exact site of the battle ground betwnon Prithi Baj 
and Po/rinal s forces is niikiiown. Most people consider the 
immediate vicinity of Oini as the place ; but as there was, till 
lately, a pillar at Akori (teii miles south-east of Kunch, and 
fourteen miles west by a little south of Orai), said to have 
been a jayastmnlha, and to the site of which, marked 
now by a mm tree (the pillar itself no longer exists), pilgrim- 
ages are still made, U is most probably the site of the last 
great battle. 

This supposition is confirmed by the fact that at Kunch 
a?e several reinains, among which a pond and a small pillared 
hall on its banks are ascribed to Chiwand Bffy, one of Pritlu 
Bajas chief commanders. As the digging of a tank and 
Dtiiicung ot a pa/Yilion are not likely to have been, thought of 
during active operations, they rgust have bocu dug gind built 
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during the year’s truce, when Chawand Bay, certainly M'ith. 
his wing, and probalily with the whole army, remained 
encamped near Bunch. The positions of the opposing armi(« 
during the latter part of the truce would have been Moluina 
and Bunch, and it is worthy of note that the proposed liattle 
field at Akori is in the straight line from Kuncli to Mohana, 
as though the two armies had marched direct towards each, 
other until they met at Akori. 

AhoH is now a small village in a vast, dead-flat country ; 
the whole district of Orai is in f;ict a dead fl.at, except for 
some miles on either side of tlio rivers whicli pass through 
it. No military operations wliicli can answer Chand’s desc-rip- 
tion of the great battle can or could have lie.cn carried on 
near the banks of the Betwa, cut u}) as it is with ravimvs ; 
the battle must have liccn fought on op(‘n ground, as it was 
a trial of sheer strength, and kori fullils all tlie n(H5(‘-ssary 
conditions. 

In the Alha, as it is sung, are several additions and 
“improvements” to the more interesting passages, and a 
great deal more life and vividness is imjiurted to the story. 
One couplet especially deserves mention as having allusion 
to the eight traditionally groat forts of the Mahoba Bajas ; 
it is this — 

“ Allia ke dam se, Kkajuragarh Lai 
Ath Kofc K.flanjar G4.ou halo’' 

which may be translated thus — 

“ On Allia’s breath (life) depends (the existence of) KhiyurahagaTli, 
of the eight (chief) forts, and of K^ilanjar.” 

Hence it would appear that, though history makes no 
mention of Bhajurdha as a fortified place, national song has 
preserved the memory of its fort, whatcv(n' it may hav(5 been. 
In connexion with this point, I refer to General Cunningham’s 
Beports, Volume II, plate xcv, where the oblong A .B 0 .D 
marks a spot which for some distance consists of high ground, 
and which may have been a small fort of no stiajngtli ; the 
text I see contains no allusion to this space A B 0 1) marked 
on the plate. 

Thelfeight groat forts of the Ohandcl Bajas are said to 
have been BMgarh, Bdlanjar, Ajaygarh, Manydgarh (near 
Bdjgarh), Marphd (6 or 8 kos north-west of Kdlanjar accoid- 
ing to tradition. I cannot find it on the map ; hut jirobalily 
Marwa, about 18 miles nearly due south of Bdrigarh, near a 
group of three isolated hills, is the place ; it is about 36 miles 
west by a little north of Bdlanjar), Maudhd (on roadllamirpur 
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Hindu temples. Tradition derives the name 

Haia Barat, who is said to have received f 54 i) 

from Akhar. Rdat possesses a fine large 

besides several smaller ones, adorned 

ghats. Just outside the city some J^^^P^'Jifrimiwssions of 
of construction; one just fished contains ii 1 y 
the eharau of a modem saint (Gosam Sita iatiij, 

is much reverenced hy the people. vuincd 

At Bord or Boro is a small mound with a . 
temple on the summit; the ® of'glOT 

surmounted hy a dome on low neck, th^. 

Shah as seen^n Delhi. Id. e cell has ®touo pllay^^at^ 
comers and at the centres of three sides, a . ^ 
are also of stone; the dome rests on architraves, 
in the peculiar Chandol stylo common . 

triota and others plain ; some ol tiic pillars, too, au. e. r 
SS T ain. As it stands, the stnietnvc eannot lo very 
Sent! Silt it is evidently built of the -^•‘^tevials o a more 
ancient one, and the statues inside are 1*'''*^ f’’. { /’if,’ 
principal one is a largo lingam, a of 

four has-reliefs, one of a goddess on a 
■Pirvati on a hull, and one of a two-armod Icmalc with two 
smaller figures on two sides. Outside the tnmplo i.h a trag- 
ment,^ representing a four-armed female Jf' 

round hot nock ; the others are mutilated Qj^ar- 

Erom Butit the road to Mahoba goes trui, Boio and G lai 
khori. Between Boro and Gharkliori is a small villap with a 
very picturcsiiuo, isolated, hare, rocky lull, ’J^nd 

sQUsIe ruhhlo cell; the coll is not any way remarkable, and 
is attributed to a Gosain who lived there not | 

At Gurahri near Oharkhen are mines of soapstone cium 
sily and wastefully worked; there are in f 

statues, one of them located in 51 small earthen and rubble 

hemispherical cell, about 6 feet in u„ 

Charklieriis a boautif ul ciity ® fUg 

whitewashed temples idontitaUy scattered ^ 
suburbs, its beautiful shoots of water mth their 
rovetomonts, its fine, broad, woll-motaUed ^*^f*^* I*®, 
groves, and last, the tall, sleadermmars of amodem Mnham- 
Ldan masjid. The fort is very wo^. ^ of 

commanded from the adjacent lulls and 
the verv hill of which it occupies a part ; hut it is antique in 
IppeSiXand massive to bok at ; al here are 
mS-orn. The road from beyond Oharkhen to Mahoha is 
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to Pdndd), Kalpi andGaAd (near Jabalpni-) ; some vary tiio 
list by substituting Maliiyar for Kalpi. Of_ these, Ksilaiv 
jar is well known; Ajaygarh and Manydgai-li will be d(;scrib<Hl. 
further on; Barigarli is incidentally noticed by Geneva! 
Cunningham, Kit is worth careful scrutiny. Maudha inid 
Marphd have not been described, Garha has been describe 
and will be further noticed below. Mahiyar will be notic(Hl 
below. Kiilpi, I am not aware, possesses a fort. 

In the poem, Bandhogarb is noticed incidentally, its 
Baghel king Sangrdmsi having married ParmM’s daughtm’ 
Chandrawal. A tight at Supa is also noticed, wIk'it Ohawtuid 
Bay encountered, and, defeating the Bekkan lroo]>s i)!' FarniA 1, 
who had returned under Dani Ilai, Bewan, Alha’s m'jdiew, 
planted his standard. 

I shall iiass over the groups of fragments usually eolh^cted 
under village trees, as they generally possess no intensst, 
noticing only the remarkable ones. 

At Eawatpur, about 10 miles north of Raat on the 
Parwan nala, arc the remains of a small fort, the lovv<w 
portion of rubble, the upper of brick and riibbh*. A.s it. 
stands, the fort is ascribed to the Panna itajas ; but it. is 
evident that the Pannd llajas only repaired or rebuilt an 
older structure, for the foundations of the fort, so far as cjin 
1)0 seen, are quite distinct in material and in constructio.n to 
the superstructure. Lying near the fort, under a pi pal t ree, 
is a long slab, the top lintel, evidently of a dooi'way, 
ornamental in the centre, with a statue seated in the coii- 
vontional attitude of Buddha, with crossed logs and hands in 
the lap; on both sides of it are two rows of smaller ligui-os, 
twenty-three in the upper row, exclusive of the (a-intre ligiiro, 
which, from its being apparently naked, I conclude to be one 
of the twenty-four Jain Hierarchs. 

Rdat contains two ancient-looking Barakhambas or 
twelve-pillared halls, both roofless, whicdi the Muhammadans 
claim as theirs, while the Hindus as stoutly maintain fln'm. 
to bo Hindu. Of the pillars, the bases, capitals and shal’ls 
correspond, and are apparently in their pro])er positions ; but 
close examination shows tliat the capitals are n# all of 
the same size. The remains of the brick dorac_^ which 
once crowned each of these shews indisputable signs of 
having been built after the Muhammadan conquest, and 
the existence of two carved stones, the lower sills of the 
entrances of Hindu temples, among the stones forming the 
present basement, proves that they are built out of older 
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very picturesque, winding between hills, some gi’eon with 
vegetation, others red with bare rock, contrasting beautifully 
with the gi’een hills, 

Mahoba has been so fully noticed by General Cunnmgham 
as to leave little to describe. In the city I found a Jain 
statue of black stone, the pedestal of wliich was inscribed, 
and mentioned the name of Dasaratha ; if this be the 
Dasaratha mentioned in the “Haim ’ as Alha’s father, ho must 
have been a Jain by religion. 

The fort of Mahoba, if fort it be, consists of a long wall 
running chiefly along the crest of the hills on the north 
bank of the Madan Sagar, and descending down its slope to 
the water at the two ends. The wall is built exclusively of 
fragments of older structures, some plain, some carved, and 
some simply rubble ; no paid of it can, as it stands, be, I 
think, ascribed to the Hindus. 


The Edkra Marh temple in the Madan Sdgar, and the 
remains oi a larger one on another island close to it, have 
been noticed by General Cunningham; he also notices the 
elephant statues lying in the water ; but it appears to have 
escaped his observation that the elepliants Jiad riders, for, 
though none exist, their positions arc distinctly indicated 
by the roughness on the back and on the neck, where 
the statues have been broken short oft' at the bas(.‘s, while 
every other part of the elepliant statue is smootli. 

On the south bank of the Madan Sagar is a pillan'd 
hall, a very picturesque object from a distance. On examin- 
ation, however, I come to the conclusion that it is a 
MiA rc-arrangement of a HibcIu structxii'c, a-H th(j 

pillars are not in their proper positions. ISIot far from it is 
a tall irregular stone, on which an inscription may once 
have epsted; but the stone has been split, and the split 
mece is missing. On the existing portion, however, are 
the indistinct remains of one or two letters, as though the 
inscription once extended just to the edge of the existing 
portion. ® 


iUhas has been noticed by General Cunningham. 
The legend regarding it is, that when Alha was playing at 
Agrd (some say Mathurd), he hit his gili with the dandd 
(a stick used hke a bat in oncket-playing) with such force 
that it, alighted in his ahhadd (or place of gymnastic exor- 
cises) m Mahoba ; the stick he hit it with l^tated to have 

stone, and to be still at Agr£ or 
MathurA, I.. could hear of no stone shaft answering the 
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description when I passed through Mathnrd and Agra. As, 
however, the “Baisn” says that Prithi Raj amused himself in 
Alha’s ukliadd, which, if it he the level ground about Alha’s 
gili as stated by tradition, is under tlie very walls of the 
present fort of Mahoha, it is clear that in Prithi Raja’s 
time no f ort existed, or he would not have been able to 
amuse himself in the aMiodd. 

The beautiful tanks at Mahoha have been noticed 
by General Cunningham. As the islands on wliicli the temples 
Kakramarh and the ruined one were built appear, so 
far as I could examine them, to be artificial, it is probable 
that the Madan Sagar was formed suljsec[uont to the build- 
ing of the tcmpls. The ago of the temples, therefore, cannot 
be posterior to Madana Varmma, but may be much anterior, 
although the probabilities arc that they were built and the 
tank formed by the same. King. 

On the banks of the Kiiat Sugar is a stoc]) bare hill 
crowned by ruins ; these ruins must once have been 
temples ; now a Muhammadan grave ocempies the site. Prom 
Ohand it may be iufciTcd that the graven is that of Mira 
Tdlan, oue of the warriors who came with Alha to assist 
Parmfil. 

Round Mahoha at short distancjos arc to he seen occa- 
sionally ruins aud fragments ; some of colonnades still stand- 
ing, some mere mounds; they are all traditionally known as 
Parmal’s haythuks, or Alha’s bai/ffudea. A modern whitfv 
washed Muhamnradan idgah occaipies a (lonspieaious ])osition 
on a high hill in approaching Malioha from the nortli-weat ; 
it probably occupies some ancient Hindu site, though tradition 
is silent regarding it. 

The raasjid in Mahoha itself is formed entirely of Hindu 
fragments. It is an irregular rambling building, with no pre- 
tensions to architectural or antiquarian intenists. 

The modern shrines are ccpinlly unworthy of notice. 

The shrine of Manyfi Devi is reported to ho very ancient. 
It is possible the rude figure caiwod on a projecting boulder 
of the hill itself, on the slope of wliicli the shrine is built, 
is ancient; hut the pillars, &o., forming tlui structure are all 
a modern re-arrangomont, and so ignorant wore the masons 
who built it, that they have not been able to reeognize the 
tops from the bottoms of the pillai’s, hut have in several 
cases inserted them upside down. 

ParmM’s traditional palace on the top of the liill, at the 
north-east end of the range along which the so-called fort 
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walls ran, is now a Muhammadan masjid. Here, too, thn 
pillars are not in situ, so that it is doubtful if the structiu-e 
was a palace at all. I am rather of opinion that it was a 
temple converted as usual to a Muhammadan masjid when 
the Muhammadans took the place. 

The Balulya temple stands on the banks of the Rahilya 
Tal, near Rahilya village. Ohand says the tank was formed 
by Dasaratha, Alha’s father ; if so, the tank must bo much 
later than the temple. Supposing this but to have been 
constructed by RaMlya Varmma, I can find no reasonable 
grounds for ascribing the tank to Dasaratha, Alha’s father. 
Indeed, it is impossible that the tank can be lat(n' than the 
temple which is built on its raised embankment ; if, tlicn, 
the tank was made by Dasaratha, the temple cannot dat(! 
back to any earlier period ; but the only authority for the 
assertion, tradition and Chand, are utterly unreliable , A 
discussion of the age of the temple, on architectural consid- 
erations, I reserve for a future paper, when I (}xp(‘.ct to 
possess ampler materials for such a discussion than I now 
possess. 

About 10 or 11 miles north-cast of Mahobii is a small 
village, Makdrbai. It possesses many remains, otus, a large 
pillared hall, now below the level of the adjacent country 
from accumulation of rubbish, is called ParmM’s Ikiythak ; 
fragments of innumerable statues and sculpture, but of no par- 
ticular interest, abound in the place. It also possesses 
a largo tank ascribed to the Ohandcl Kings, and thercj is 
a small, but very beautiful, temple of a unique tyjx?!, ])ossess- 
ing tlueo, instead of one, sanctum ; the central sanctum is 
apparently dedicated to Buddha, as a seated human hgtire, 
in, the well-known attitude, is to bo seen on the o<mire ol' 
the door lintel over the entrance ; one of the others Ls equally 
clearly dedicated to Siva. I could not ascertain to whom tluj 
third was dedicated, the figure being mutilated : an accumu- 
lation of fully six feet, and possibly more, of rubbish hides the; 
mouldings of tho basement of this singular temph^, and its 
confined situation precludes the possibility of obtaining a 
photograph of it, but it is so singular, being the only oms 
of its kind I have met with in the whole of my tour, that I 
intend to revisit the place and examine it more care- 
fully. 

No objects of interest appeared on the road from Maho- 
bd to Nowgong ; from Nowgong, however, on tho road to 
Ohhatarpur is the large old city of Mad, hero are many 
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remains, but all traditionally dating back Chhatar 

Sill. One, a small temple on tbe higkest peak or tno lulls, i.s 
said to have been built by Raja Olihatar Sal over a favorite 
dog ; this some people assert to have been only tbe epxthel; 
by which one of the Raja’s favorite advisers was Imown. Ibo 
massive walls of the old fort still exist, but in luius , t lo 
scenery is strikingly beautiful as one apiiroacbes it liom. 
Noivgong ; but on passing beyond the gorge cut through 
thohill for the present road from Rowgong to Satna (which, 
so far as completed, is very good), the scenery becomes com- 
monplace. In the vicinity of Mau arc several tanks ; one 
to the south-east has very extensive ruins along its banks in 
the late Mughal style, and at the south-west end of the tank is 
a mausoleum with a dome covci-cd with bluivglaiicd tiles 
and otherwise ornamented with colored iih's which toims a 
very attractive object of visit. XJnfovtunahiy, a near examimi- 
tion of it by no moans confirms the idea of its beauty and 
mao’nificcnco as seen from a distance ; the oruamentaiion is 
in the tawAlry superficial styhx of the later ki uliammaddu 
buildings; the toml) is ascribed to Chhatar Sal’s cpu.'cn ; 
the ruined palace is said to have boon her ri^idciico or 

mahal. Many are the legends regarding treasure buried in 

this vast labyrinth of ruins, which appears to have once been 
defended by a' wall connected with the walls of this great 
fort. Its situation is visry romantic, notwithst;anding the faet 
of the tank, on whose bank it stands, being now for this most 
pciirt tip witli wci'd.s z cinothoi* toiul), Stiid to lx.- 

of Chhatar Siil himself, but crowned with a spin) of the 
Hindu form, appears far away south of the tank. I did not 
examine it. 

Ohhatarpnr is a very large city, -with good wide roads anil 
numerous pakka houses ; the approach to it Irom. Nowgong is 
rendered very beautiful by inultitLulc.s ol small brick and 
plaster cbhatris, which adorn both, sides ol the road for about 
a mile ; they arc all modem, and built in tbe lato_ Tndo- 
Mughal style, if I may coin a word to express the combination 
of late Muglial and Hindu features; tlvougb devoid of 
interest arcbaeologically, they arc nevertheless very pretty, 
for the most part well built, neatly ornamented with plaster 
ornamentation, and generally in good preservation. 

At Ohliatarpur are some tanks, the principal one ot 
which has a pakka stone ghat, the whole length of one side 
and part of another ; on the hanks stands a modern temple 
of MahMeva, where several females arc always in attendance. 
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Tlie ghat is built of lai’ge sq^uared stones, wlxich must liave 
belonged to some temple ; it shows that Hindus are by no 
means scrupulous in using the materials of their old templ(‘s 
for other purposes. The name Chhatarpur is said to ha,vc 
been derived from Chhatar Sal, who is said not to have 
founded, hut to have first made the place one of importance ■ 
before his time it is said to have been a small villao>e. ’ 

Hrom Mahoha to Jaytpur, near Kulpahar, there is a fair 
road.^ At Kulpahar are several modern temples, idgas and 
masjids, and the ruins of a palace on a hill : the palace is 
said to have been destroyed during the mutiny by the British 
The banks of the large tank south of Kulpahdr are orna- 
mented with numerous temples and houses ; a stone ghat 
runs along the embankment with platforms and slnines at 
inte^als : close to the tank, on the opposite side, stands an 
isolated octagonal structure on a small mound, the tomb of 
some Muhammadan; it must have once been very beautiful 
and is stiU picturesque, though ruined: no ancient remains! 
however, exist except an occasional fragment of a statue. 

At Jaytpur are several modern tenqiles, some still un- 
nimed, and the remains of a fort, which tradition ascribes 
to the Maharatha period, and which is said to have been 
destroyed by the British during the Maliaratha war. Scat- 
tered about in the towi are numberless dressed granite 
stones, with camngs, similar in design and execution to the 
car-^gs at Mahoha and Bord ; they are undoubtedly very 
ancient, most probably of the Ohandel period, but no 
traditions exist that I could hear of regarding them. Innu** 
merable similar stones are also built into the walls of the 

within it, rendering it impossible 
m former times, must have existed many 

at SoM 

On the western edge of the large tank at Jaytpur, there 
mnsa chainof several low hills, rocky and steep on the 

on the tank side; along the crest of 
the northmost of these is built a strong loop-lioled wall 
m the usual stylo of Indian rubble and mortar forts. This 
wall rans down at the northern end, along a spur of the hill 
that 3uts into the fonk; the spur, after jutting out of the 

JAteclSn^fo^n^? f ‘^^^®®*;°^^P®’^pendicular to the line 
of the chain, for a disfonce of about 600 feet, turns hack 

Muthwards, and mns m this new direction, parallel to the 
mam chain, for about 800 feet, thus including on three sides 
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a small sheet of water that forms, as it were, an arm from 
the tank : along this ridge the fort walls run down to the 
lake, the end being formed into a massiv^e tower rising sheer 
out of the water, but noAV in ruins. At the corners of the 
wall are other strong towers rising boldly out of the water. 
The spur that connects the main chain of hiUs with the 
small ridge in the tank running parallel to it, appears to be 
artificial. 

At the south end, the walls run down the declivity of 
the first liill of the chain to the water, ending in a ghat ; 
this is the weakest point of the fort, and subsequently, 
judging from the style of construction, an extension was 
made on this side by the addition of a sort of outwork, 
connected with the main fort at its soutli end, and eariied 
along the ridge of the next hiU up to its summit. Thence it 
goes perpendicularly down towards the tank in a slight curve, 
forming at its southern end a figure like the nook at the 
northern end, but far smaller and far loss decided; a massive 
tower rising sheer out of the water tevminat.es it at this end 
as at the other, the entire fort and outwork boiug like the 
letter E. I am thus minute in describing the fori, as this 
form is unusual and very peculiar. 'I’lie Mahobu fort is 
somewhat of this form, and so is that at Iricdi. In the fort 
here are palaces and other buildings situated in the space 
between the walls and the edge of the tank ; the buildings 
must have been very extensive, and suhteiranetin ])assages 
from the mahal to the edge of, and into, the tank, exist in 
several places to this day; these must have hecn designed 
for the use of the ladies. Erora the style of the buildings 
inside I cannot ascribe to this fort an ago much prior to the 
Maharatha period, but it is certainly earlier than the usual 
run of Maharatha structures ; it appears tliat the outwork 
noticed above was aftorwai'ds ad<lod, and, if ones may judge by 
the Muhammadan tombs, &c., that occur in this pori ion alone 
of the fort, by the Muhammadans, aft(;r tluiy had probably 
proved the weakness of the south end of the main fort by 
capturing it themselves. 

The entire fort has, or rather had, three gates ; the East or 
North--East, or Supa gateway, the Majha gateway and the 
Kliirki gateway, which two last, however, are sraalbw : imme- 
diately inside the present Supa gateway, there still exists a 
gateway of much more ancient date, in wluch no archway is 
used, but massive architraves only. This gateway had its floor 
level higher than the floor level of the present gateway 
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(wliicli is liowever lower down tho hill), and is in tio way 
connected either with it, or with the palaces and otlnn* stinn*- 
turcs inside; traces of a wall connecting it with sonnj 
point near the corner of the present fort may, howevcir, bo 
detected ; from the style of its construction, 1 consider it 
Hindu, and I would call it of the Chandel peiiod if only I 
were certain that the Ohandels used mortar in building their 
forts ; on the doorposts of tliis gateway are inscribed 75 if _ 

Eemembcring, however, the innumerable dressed stones 
of the Chandel ])criod that still exist in and out of tlu'- fort, 
a high degree of ])robal}ility attaches to the supposition that 
Jaytpur was at that time a place of considerable importaruic!, 
and that the gateway wdiich exists is the gate of the origijial 
Chandel fort There is no fort at Maboba, and there never 
was one in the Chandel period, as I shall show subsequently, 
for the simple reason that the situation is not a strong one; 
here, however, the situation is naturally strong, and I think 
it highly probable that the Chandel Itajas did take advan- 
tage of this natural strength of the position, and fortilhid it 
accordingly. 

The largo tank is ascribed to the Chandels ; it is calhxl 
Sagar Tdl. 

Trom Jaytpur to Panwniri via Bhaiwari and Kilowan, 
there is a fair road. At Hanui is a , 1 a, in t<'mpl(>, with a. 
colossal imago of one of the Hierarchs standing; it is in- 
scribed. On a low hill, not far off, there arc the remains of a 
Saivic temple supported on pillars, one storey high only. 1 
will revert to these subsequently. 

At Panwflri there is notliing worth noticing. 

Prom Panwdri across the country to llampur tetnph), ihe 
road is very bad. The site marked llampur temple 011 tin* 
Indian Altas Sheet has indeed a temple, but it is a small whiicv 
washed modern affair about six feet square, on a bare low rock, 
visible for a groat distance all around, and doubtless vei’y use- 
ful as a landmark, but of absolutely no interest "whatt'/ver. 
The name llampur on the map close to it should bo llaypur ■ 
on another small clump of rocks is a small Maharatha fort! 
now in ruins. 

Prom Eaypur to GursarM the road is fair; there i.s 
nothing ancient at Gursardi. The foi-t of the Eaja, on a small 
deep tank, with its walls washed by the waters of tho 
tank, and its houses pooping over tlio lofty walls, is very 
picturesque; both tank and fort date only from tlio Malui- 
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ratha period ; the other structures in Gursarai are still more 
modern. 

• About four miles east of Gtu’sarai and half a mile off the 
road, there is a cluster of Welre Tillages, called Sirwa Baron ; 
of these, a few only are named on the map ; in the midst of 
these villages, which are all situated close to each otlier at the 
foot of a clump of hills, are two tanks, called Amar Tal and 
Bay Tal. Both are ascribed to the Chandels ; on the banks 
of Bay Tal is a great roundish boulder with an inscri])tion ; 
the face of the stone has not been properly smooth<;d, and 
the stone itself has suffered from the weather, and peeled off 
in parts ; the inscription accordingly is only partially legible, 
but occasional letters and words can be made out ; the date, 
however, is in good order, but I regr(d that I forgot to note 
it down ; it is as recent as the seventeenth century of tlu', Sam- 
vat; the roughness of the stone inevented me from g(dting a 
clear impression. 

At the upper end of Bay Tal stands a ruined temple of 
dressed stone ; it is a mere heap of ruins, but tlu' (;bam1)er 
inside is still entire, and one may peep in through iJuj 
crevices ; if cleared, this inner chamber would probably bo 
entire; it appears, however,' that the Muhammadans have to 
answer for the destruction of the trimple, as one of their 
style of rubble-built towers exists still at one corner of ihe 
mass of ruins, showing that it once was converted to Muham- 
madan inir])oscs. The following couplets are recited regard- 
ing a treasure said to bo buried here : — 


“ Marh dewal ki chhaye 
li^y talab ki pki’ 

(larlii sankro pare 
Daolat le ukliar 


“ Mark clewul ki cbliayo 
R% talab ki pSr 
Jab kab s^inkro pare 
Jab jama le ukhai'.’" 


“ 111 the shadow of the ‘ Mark Dewal,' across the lUy Taldb (or on 
the side of Rily Talab) when distress comes ou (you) dig- np and take 
the (buried) treasure." 


According to the nsnal stylo of these temples, this Math 
Bewal could not have been much less than 100 feet in hciglit 
to the top of its pinnacle, when entire. 

No inscription or other tradition regarding it exists. 

Close by, hut separated from it by tlio spur of one of the 
hills running along an edge of the tank, there is another 
temple ; of this, the entrance is still standing, and forms a 
striking object in that wild solitary spot. It also is in the old 
Hindu style ; massive architraves, supported by pillars with 
bracket capitals ; the stones are held together by iroh 
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cramps, all are dressed, and many carved mto easy geometric 
patterns. This was a Saivic temple, as a large lingara with 
its arghd Ke amidst the ruins, and the floor at one part has 
been cut into a form to fit the arghd, which, therefore, must 
have once been fixed into it. 

In neither of these temples does tliere appear to have 
been used any mortar whatever, and the material (which is 
granite) and workmansMp of both arc similar ; there can be 
no doubt therefore that both belong to the Chandcl x>oricKl. 

On a rock close to the second temple is cut a statue of 
Devi, and near it a line of inscription records the name of 
the sculptor ; it is of recent date, as the characters arc similar 
to those of the dated inscription on the boulder near 
Day Tal. 

On a rooky mound to the south of Ddy Tal is a Bdra- 
dari of rubble and mortar. I would have called it 
Mulmmmadan from its style of construction ; but the dis- 
position of the chambers, a hall surrounded by a verandah, 
and having at one end a chamber, with only one door and 
no windows, leads me to suppose it to liave been a Hindu 
structure built durmg the Muhammadan ascendancy ; in 
this I am confirmed by an inscription on the rock on which 
it stands, from which, although much injured by the 
weather, I gather that a Sati was once performed here. The 
inscription hears no date, and is in modern characters, and 
similar to the dated inscription on Ddy Tal ; for tlio same 
reasons that prevented a copy of the fii-st inscription, I 
have be(in unable to obtain a copy of this one. 

Perched on top of one of the hills, there is a small 
shrine of no particular interest; it has a bulbous dome, 
which of itself settles the question as to its antiquity. 

Prom Gursardi to Irich there is a good road ; in Irich 
are several ancient remains, but all used up into Muham- 
madan structmes, I will begin with the Jdmi Masjid. 

This masjid is a fine specimen of its kind (see plan), and 
consists of a group of small domes round a largo central one ; 
the domes are all supported on massive pillars, formed by 
building up a square pillar of rubble, with old Hindu 
pillars at the four corners. The result is a veiy massive 
square low column : the same system of building is em- 
ployed in the doisters, aU edges, having a Hindu pillar 
inserted, or built in, as a facing; the general appearance 
is good. The central* haU, from its size, height, and the 
evident massiveness of aU constructive details, produces a 
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strildng effect : the domes are all hemispherical, with, perhaps, 
the shghtest possible inclination towards a bulge; these domes 
are crowned by foliated caps of enormous size, winch make 
the form of the domes unpleasing : the colors used are red, 
blue, yellow, and green ; the arches are_ of stone and brick, 
as also the walls. An inscription is let into the wall on the 
left of the main arch, and the people (Muhammadans) claim 
for it an antiquity of 600 years. I niust, however, observe 
that, notwithstanding all that the inhabitants make the 
inscription assert, this mas j id, as it stands, cannot date back 
beyond the late Mughal period. The attempt to make it old 
is very clever, but not quite successful. 

llegarding the building alone, apart from its domes, the 
style of construction of the smaller rooms or galleries would 
lead mo to ascribe it to a time somewhat posterior to Eiruz 
Shah. I have found from the examples at Delhi that the 
style of building became more and more massive, up to the 
early Mughal period, when a change for the contrary set m : 
beginning with the thin pillars used in the Kutb, wo 
gradually trace the increase of massiveness, through the 
Khirki Masjid, to the Malcha Palace, wliich, as far as I can 
recollect at present, has the most massive pillars of the entirts 
series, in conjunction with some minor details, which show 
that it could not have long preceded the early Mughal, or 
rather Shir Shah’s style. The pillars of the masjid here are, 
however, more massive than any I have yet seen, and ot 
themselves would load mo to place them towards the very 
end of the Pathhn style of architecture. 

But on going into the central hall, the first points which 
attract notice are the ribbed dome and the pendentives; 
these last show a decided refinement over the styles of 
pendentives of the early Mughal period ; for, though the old 
pendentives wore similaily arched, they had no brackets 
underneath the arches, and looked as though some- 
thing were wanting ; in short, they did not satisfy the eye ; 
here, on the contrary, the arches of the pendentives are sup- 
ported by brackets rising in steps one over the other ; and 
certainly present the finest and most complete style of mak- 
ing a pendentive that I have yet seen. 

It appears clear, therefore, from an examination of the 
interior, that the building cannot date hack farther than, say, 
the early Mughal or Shir Shih’s perio^. 

But if wc examine the domes extenially, it ■will bo seen 
that the building must be of even a much later period ; for 

VOL. VII. I',' 
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althougli the domes have no bulge, yet they are ribbed, and 
have enormous foliated caps. This last is of itselt' enough 
to stamp them as belonging to the late Mughal period ; no 
dome of a time pre\T.ous to Shii“ Sliah has any cap ; the early 
ones have occasionally lanterns, but nevci‘ a cap ; nor, indeoil, 
do caps make their appearance till Shir Shah’s period, 
when they were used of a very small size. Since then tlujy ha^■e 
gi-adually eiilarged until tlic }naxiinum. is atiainch in SaPdar 
Jang’s tomb ; I do not indeed wish it to be understood that 
the masjid in qxxcstion is of so late a period as Safdar Jaiig’s 
time. In fixing tlie age of a building, especially in" a 
j)rovincial town, from the style of its archifi'cture, or 
ornameiitatioxi, it is iinpossililc to assign it to any special 
date with certainty ; but I t hink that its date may, with care- 
ful consideration, be safely assigned within the limits of a 
century. It is with this latitude that I would ascribe i(s 
construction to the reign of Aurangzeh; the more so, as 
many of the Hindu shrines, whicli up to that time had 
escaped the fury and bigotry of tJio Muhammadans, were iri 
his reign destroyed or converted to Muhammadan ])urposcs ; it 
is certain, however, that it could not have been built before tin? 
latter end of Akbar’s reign (in the 47th yejir of whose reign 
the fort in which the masjid stands wa,s taken hy Akbar’s 
orders), nor after the Bumlcda chiefs had successfuily estab* 
fished their independence. 

The present masjid has no gateway pr(xpc!rly so-caU(rd, 
and the tombs tliat stand near it nmsti iiave existed prior to 
the masjid itself. It is true the tombs are not dated, 
but as other tombs at Iricli arc traditiomdly ascrihetl to 
Syads, about 400 ycaj-s ago, and as these aj)pcar from tlu.ir 
style older than those near the masjid vvliicli liave domes on 
low necks, they cannot be much older than 300 years; and 
the masjid, which evidently from its position was built 
after the tombs, must be still later. It is, however, possible 
that an older masjid was repaired and the enormous caps 
then added to the domes. 

There are also other* tombs, of which two, supported on 
twelve Hindu pillars eaeb, form prominent objects in ap- 
proaching the city. There are also the remains of walls and 
gateways in the fort. The fort appears to have been origin- 
ally built in the samo_ style as tlio one at Jaytpur, but of 
squared stones, set w/tliout mortar, forming a facing to a 
rubble core, and dmvinishmg in steps towards the top. Of the 
original Hindu fort, a fragment, namely, the portion jutting 
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into and recurying in the river, alone exists, the remainder ot 
the walls and gates are all Muhammadan ; tradition asseits 
that the lowest portion of the gateway, wliich is still soiuid, 
is Hindu, and I thinlc it prohahle. But the Muhammadans, 
when they appropriated the place, appear to have discfirded 
the Hindu design ot the original fort, and to have built a- 
fort enclosed on all sides; the walls on the land sidfj being 
built, in all probabiliiy, along the remains of the original 
Hindu walls ; and that on the river sid<! being-added by them- 
selves, tlnis leaving out entirely the rceurv'od ])ortiou of the 
original Hindu wall that juts into the riAVjr. 

At p]'es(!iit, CA-eii the IHuhammadaii walls arc in ruin.s, 
as they Arere originally not massiA-ely huilt. Tliese_ wm-a 
]n’ohab]y ei-ected dining or after jVkbar’s reign ; the fort of 
Jrioh, iirto Avhich the assassin of iVbul Fa/d bad Ix'cn driven, 
as a last refuge, AAns bcsii'gcd, the Avail breiiebed, and the 
fort taken by orders of AlHar in tlio Idtb year of bis reign 
(Blocbmann’s Abi A/i-'/jur/, page idb), t he preseut Aiails ( here- 
foro ai'c subsccpient to thisjieilod; Ibis aiiianuii i uiflu.'r shows 
that the fort Avas taken from IJie land side, Avhich is rcjally 

iis weak side. ^ . . 

To the portion thus throAvn out of Ihc foi-t, wdio.so origin- 
al purpose has, in the la])sc of i inie, heion lost sight of, ^Ibn 
]:eople Inwc attaelu'da h-gciul, that during the Avar of liaiua 
at Lanka, his monkiiy allies w'lire busily engaged in collecting 
loads of stone for the bi-idge across llu' eluumel; on the 
completion of his bridge, itania sounoixL bis conch to 
announce the fact that no more niatiu-ifils were iH'cded, 
AAdicreupon a monkey, who tlicii happciKid to ho passing over 
Irich, dropped his load, Avliich now forms tluj naass of rocks 
at the bend of the river. 

There wei’e Iiavi gates as folloAVs : 1, Nawc or river gaf<5 
(Mnhammadau and in ruins) ; 1i, Mira gate (Miduunmadan 
and in ruins); 3, Haut gate (said to he Hindu in lowest 
porlions) ; 4 (lolhir gatei nothing known _ of tins gate); 5, 
Khirki gate (a postern leading into the river) : two of the 
gates have inscriptions. 

Among the pillars Aiscd up by the Muhammadans in their 
tombs, &c., arc some with the peculiar Hindu block inter- 
posed, cutting up the Icngtii of tlie long pillars into two, and 
some into three portions. 

The tombs, &o., arc of no special interest. 

Outside Irich is an enclosure (now ruined) called Mmidi 
chhor. Tradition says that it was built by a rich Syad, and 
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that whoever managed to escape and take shelter within its 
walls, had his debts or fines imposed for crimes paid hy the 
rich man, and released from liability to imprisonment ; hence 
the name JBandi chJior. It is now overgrown with jangal. 

The mass of wall at the river bend is called the Tori of 
Hiranyakasipn. 

Al^nt four miles from Ii*ich down the Botwa there is a 
hill called Dekoli ; a great mila or fair is held hero annually. 
Tradition says -that here was the palace of Hirankus, or 
Hiranyakasipn: in the river just below is a deep kiind; the 
story states that from the top of this lull, Ilirankas caused 
Ids son Pahlad or Parhlad to be thrown into the river which 
here is bottomless. The marks of Pahlad’s foot are shown on 
a rock, in an oblong hole 3” by 1-| or 2" wide. The story is 
to be found in the Vishnu Purhna, but popular tradition 
adds some interesting details. They say that Hiranyakasipn 
had obtained the gift of Brahma of not suffering death either 
in tlie night or in the day, either within a house or without ; 
that after all his attempts to destroy his son had failed, 
Vishnu assumed the form of Narasinha to destroy him, and 
issuing out of a pillar in the hall, he fought with Hirankas 
till it was evening {i. e., neither day nor night), when having 
dragged him to the threshold of his palace (neither within 
nor without) he killed him. Tradition fui’ther says that the 
Narasinha form was human in all except the face and limbs, 
which were those of a lion ! 

I pass over the other Muhammadan tombs and masjids at 
Irich, as they are of no particular interest. 

SIBSWAGABH. 

From Irich to Sirswdgarh, or Sirswd as the people call it, 
there is a very fair road. The ruins lie close to the river batik 
about one-fourth of a mile off the road, up stream, and on 
the west bank of the Pahoj Biver. No traditions exist about 
these ruins except that they are of very ancient date. They 
consist of an irregular pentagonal brick fort, built much in 
the style of the modern Maharatha forts, i.e., a core of earth 
faced with brick ; the walls are all in ruins, and in places 
almost level with the adjacent fields ; the ravines, too, that 
once formed, probably, a substitute for a moat round the 
fort, have enlarged and eaten their way inside the walls, 
accordingly the ground inside, which I presume must have 
been level or nearly so, is now in many places a mass of 
ravines communicating with other ravines outside, and 
gradually increasing every year, so that, finally, the whole 
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place will be a perfect network of ravines, with isolated 
mounds at the towers, walls, and other spots, ■u''herc pakka 
bnUdiiigs existed; the earth is a loose, rich, sandy soil, dissolved, 
or rather rendered semi-fluid, with readiness by contact 
with water, and thus affording every facility for the increase 
of the ravines. It would be an mteresting point to ascertain 
the rate of progress of ravines in diflrerent kinds of soil. 
I have found that on an average they advance about 3 
or^ 4 feet with a depth of about 6 feet annually; but in 
soil so easily washed away, they would probably advance 
faster, although it is possible that, instead of advancing 
faster lengthways, they may increase in depth. I have 
aheady noticed that Chand places a kos of plain between the 
fort and the river bank. 

Within the fort are three, or rather four, mounds, the 
fourth being doubtful. The largest of them appears at one 
time to have been converted to Muhammadan purposes, 
as traces of cloisters with the usual niche of the Mcjhrhb can 
be seen in the remains ; the masjid, for such it must have? 
been, appears to have been in the usual style of a main 
masjid proper, with a court-yard surrounded by cloistera. 
Erom the remains of stone statues, and dressed and undressiKl 
stones of large size which still exist, though few in number, 
I am inclined to suppose that one or more Hindu temffles 
once existed here; this appears to have been a small Saivio 
ternple, and from analogy I infer that the largest mound 
which now exhibits traces of a masjid was also once a Hindu 
temple, as well as each of the smaller mounds ; these teraphxs 
appear to have been of brick, the arcliitraves, steps, and such 
other portions whei-e brick was not applicable, being alone 
made of stones, some carved, some only smoothed, and some 
rough. The stones now scattered about are few in number. 
Among them are some that appear like pillars, and which 
I presume wore door-posts, as there are not onougli of those 
pillar-shaped stones to support even one dome. 

The remains of statues that exist appear to be all Brah- 
manical. They are neatly worked in a fine-grained sand- 
stone; and such fragments as have not been violently injured 
are still in excellent preservation. 

Erom Sirsw^garh to Lah^r vid Duhohi is a fair road. 
At Amohd on the road, near a tank, is a temple, whujb as it 
stands is modem, but which appears to be really anckmt and 
mpaired mtb a modem roof in the style of the dome over 
Humayun s tomb ; granite pillars of the plain iiattern support 
the architraves and roof, formed in the usual Hindu method 
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of intersecting squares. Tiic stones arc all in their pro]H'i' 
positions and of nniEorm style ; it hence appears to nifi jiro- 
bahle that the original Hindu temple, with its tall sjiii'c, 
having got injured or dilapidated in the np])(a' ])art, the (‘(■■11 
and lower portion being entire, they simply put on a moflern 
dome over the sound portion of the structure; th^^ support- 
ing pillars are connected by walls that ar(j modern, like t!u^ 
roof. The temple was Vaishna'vic. 

Near it is a hmll, in good order and neatly constructed ; 
a bat or banyan tree has now growm into the walls of tlu^ 
temple and will soon cause its dcstrucdion. 

At Labar there is nothing of any interest cxce])t a 
Maharatha fort of the usual materials, namely, earth wilh 
brick facing, hut larger in size tlian the general run of tbcm, 
and possessing a rnined citadel ; in the gateway the woocbui 
architrave still exists, so the fort cannot ho very old. 

A number of modern temples in the usual stylo are 
scattered about, not worthy of any notice. 

Prom Lahar to Indurkhi is a fair road for tlie most ])nrt 
with nothing of note. At Indurkhi itself are tlu* remains of 
a small fort with a citadel of hriok of the ordimiry patf(U‘n ; 
on the river face the stream has cut away portions of Hits 
fort, and the earth now stands in cliffs, 80 fed; liigii and 
more; one tower, attaclied at tiio further cud to the exist inu' 
walls, hangs as it were suspended, tin', river having cut away 
the lower portion. AltogetlKw the tail ford is a very striking 
and piotmesque object; about the plae(j tlKsro are s<w(‘ral 
cJihatris of modern date and of no s]w;<;ial intemst. Insii!<‘ 
the fort there is an octagonal well, very doc;]), -with, an inscrip- 
tion slab which is quite inaccessible, hut, with a date which 
may be either 821i or 1824 The platc' mentions the name 
of Mahhrhja Adhirhja Oaja and of some Suryabansi M'ahA,- 
rAja whose name has peeled off. 

In the citadtd are a number of buildings in the late 
Mughal or rather modern style, and a large circular wed I 
witliout any inscription. The date, 1821 Samvat, wotdd siot 
be out of keeping with the struct, arcs inside and the gcmeral 
style of the fort, whereas Samvat 821 would be eom[)let;ely 
at variance with the date deduciblo from the structure' eind 
style of the fort and of the buildings (niins) insielo. I ce)n- 
sidor, therefore, that the fort is of the Maharatha period. 

At Indurkhi there are some chhairis with curved eaves 
and ridges to tlio roofs, like the tliatehcd houses and curve 
ridged temples of Lower Bengal. 
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My route now starts afresh from Bhincl,_ passes the nvoi 
Sindh at Mchdaghat (not marked on Indian Atlas blieefc} 
between Thaingnr and Indurkhi, and crossing the laho] at, 

Nadiyagaon goes on to Kunch. ^ a tt- i a 

At Kuncli are a number of remains of tbe Hindu poiiod 
in the shape of pillars, architraves, &c. Two domes on tweh e 
inllars each are traditionally ascribed to the commando's ol 
l^rithi Rdi when he invaded Mahoba. There is also another 
dome, which, however, is said to be a Muhammadan tom b. 
Near one of the old domes is a small pool caiiol C 
which is said to have been dug by Chora or Chawand Itay 
(Ohampat Bay) one of the commanders in Prithi Bajas army 
when he invaded Mahoba. 

The domes, however, are all Muha,mraadau. riic pillars 
are indeed Hindu, and so are the other stones used m the 
construction, but, as usual, they have all been misplaced by 
the Muhammadan builders ; tbe roof, a brick dom<‘, is ot a style 
not anterior to the early Mughal period. 

In the citadel at Kunch is the tomb ol one Hnhimid bah 
Ghazi. It was built during the Bimdela asceiulmiey hfdweeai 
the Samvat years 1050 and 1803. I'his Mahmud bhali i.s 
tl.e reputed builder of the masjid at Irich (r/i/c its inscrip- 
tion), and we thus obtain the clearest evidemee regarding the 

age of the masjid at Irich. i 

Between Kuncli and Oral, and to the of tlio 3’oad, 

stands tbe small village of Akori, Ti(«r wlriih tvaxlitiop says 
stood a Juiji Khamb or JayuMamhha, or pillar of 
The great and final battle betwcim the forces oi 1 uviuay l»aja 
and of B.% Pithord was fought on the plains of Oval, and 
certainly the extensive level plains between Kumdi and 
Grai would, very likely, have been selected as tlie great 
battle grouud between armies, each consenting to iorego all 
advantages arising from the natural features of the country, 
and seeking atrial of sheer strength, not skill, for suclundeed 
was the great battle near Orai, according to all accoimts ; al- 
pvesent a nim tree stands oh^ the reputed site ol‘ the 
Jayustamhlia, and iiilgrims still visit the place. 

Prom Rddt to Banui is a fam road past Kaythd, where 
remains of the old cantonment buildings still exist, many in 
very good order, and looking not unlike the old Muhammadan 
remains about Delhi. The vaulted structures are still sounds 
and hid fair to last a long time. 
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DANUI. 

At Danui are the ruins of a Hindu temple on a lo\\^ hill 
halt a mile off the road to the west, and of a Jain tcniiplc, 
with a colossal statue of Sethn&th (as the people call it) close 
to the road below the hill. The Hindu temple is in ruins, 
a tew ot the pillars alone standing in situ, and the accumu- 
lated rubbish prevents the plan of the temple from beinff 
accurately made out. There is, however, no doubt that it wtis 
m the form of a cross with the usual ArcUlia mandapa, 
mmtdapa, malimnandapa, antarala, and grihaparhka ; 
the temple wasSaivic; the Saivic emblem is still standing 
slightly moved from its original position. The pociiliai-itv 
ot the teniple is that the roof does not appear to have been 
built in the usual style of intersecting squares or of over- 
apping stones, but by long stones laid across on the archi- 
traves, and entirely without ornament of any kind : the pillars 
are mostly plain, but the central ones are ornamented with 
four statues each, of females ; and several of the engaged ones, 
probably those of the mahamandapa, had statues on tlie ex- 
posed laces ; a tew, however, of the pillars were also richlv orna- 
mented with other carvings. These are now on the ground, but 
I conjecture that they were the pillars at the entrance of the 
sanctum. The material is a coarae- grained hard granite. 

Wir,); examination of the fragments 

l^ng about, that this temple had tiie usual forms (if roof. 
^nQgrihagarbhaicaB,j have had the tower roof, as the do(a)lv 
indented circular stones, amalakas, which crowned the tower 
hem the ruins below; but the sanctum has now entire] v 
disappeared, except portions of the lowest courses, and the 
maha mandapa, which alone has a roof now, is, as before 
no me , covered by long flat stones over the architraves, 
entirely without ornament; over these there is another layer 
placed crosswise, but no traces of anything like a pyra- 
midal roof over them, and I am inclined to think that this 

with a tower over the sanctum alone, 
a mode of construction very unusual. 

^^ouldings of the temple are singularly 
beautiful, more so than those of the Mahobd temples. ^ 
hhe Jam tem^ple is an oblong externally, divided into a 
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The statue inside is of Santandtha, as shown by the 
emblem, of a paii* of antelope cut on the pedestal. The 
pedestal is inscribed and bears a date in Samvat, tlio 13ih 
century. The statue is mutilated, having had the arms cut 
ojS, and the minor statues on either side of it arc also 
mutilated. Inside, the roof is formed of intersccriiig 
squares, supported by four engaged pillars at the coi-ncrs of 
the cell. These pillars have the u s ual square block interposed, 
breaking up the height of the shaft into two portions. I’he 
outer pillars of the portico, hoAvevcr, are udihout tlie ])locks. 
The roof is externally a flat cone, with a very slight bulge 
(see photograph), exactly like tlie domes over the corners 
and central pillars in the Kutb cloisters. 

The date of this temple is fixed l)y the inscription. 

Close to the temple are the remain.s of cloistci-s ; these 
consist of rows of pillars of small lieight, sujjportirig a 
flat roof formed by ])lacing slabs ov('r the ardiil.ra vc^s ; 
the back is a dead wall, witli engngc'd pillars; the front 
also is a plain wall with plain sq uarc o])enings at intervals ; th<! 
roof is formed of three layers of slabs idaced over i^aidi oi;her 
crosswise. The floor is now covered wdth mud to the <l(fpth 
of about a foot, but when built, the roof could not liav(? be<;n 
more than seven feet above the floor ; the row of fr(Mj pillars in 
the centre consists of single pillai's. It is pro1)abl(*thafdheBC 
cloisters were formerly more extensive ; at ])reseint only a 
portion exists. 

A mMa or fair is held hero annually, which lasts only 
one day. 

KHAJUBAHi. 

Prom Ohhatarpur to Bfijnagar there is nothing of any 
note. At R&jnagar is a fine large tank, on the Khajurahd 
side of the city, with extensive stone ghMs, the stones 
forming wliich appear to have been taken from .some old 
building ; on the banks are several grou]:)S of well-oxceuted 
statues ; one, of a goddess, was remarkably good. 

Prom B^jnagar the road goes over undulating country 
to Khajurahd. This place has been so fully described by 
General Cunningham that I have little to add to his account. 
Photographs of the various temples will convey a better 
idea of the magnificence of the superb temples of Khaj ursib^ 
than any description. A discussion of the arcliiteeture of 
the temples I reserve for a future paper. 

Of all the roofs of the temples at KhaJur^M, tliat of 
the Kuar math on the banks of the Kui4r is the most 
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b.'^autifttl. It is formed of overlapping stones rmiged in suc- 
cessive circles, diminisbing as they go upwards ; but the lovvcsl 
course is supported by ligures of females, ebjgantly forux^d, 
resting on tbe corbelled capitals of tlic pillars. The stones 
forming tbe tiers of overlapping circles are benutifiiily 
carved ; unfortunately, the roof has fallen in, and (miy a f ivur- 
ment of it now remains intact: but the little tint does 
remain is enough to show that it must hav<‘ bemi V(‘iy 
beautiful rvlien entire. 

EAJGARII. 

_ Rrora Kbajuraha I wont to Pvajgarb. The modern town is 
said to have been fonnded hy tlio ancestors ol' ih(> prestnit 
Eajas of Clihatarpur, and extensive 1)iiildings calhA Idie 
Mahal still exist in good order. They are aA’owt'dly recent, 
and are in the usual prison-looking stylo of modern mahals, 
and of no interest. To the south and south-east of the 
modern place there runs a range of hills, on one of whieli, 
isolated from the rest, stands the remains of the old fort of 
Manyagarh, one of the traditional eight forts of the Oharuiel 
Rajas. 

From the foot of the hill a flight of broad, easy steps 
leads up the hill to a holy place of Mahacleva,; this emitains 
nothing more tlian a iratural spring; a num her of linga!ii,s 
are set up in such positious that the water whi(di eonsiantly 
oozes out from clefts and pores of the overhanging ro(‘'k 
fails on the lin gams and down into a kxmd; be.si(l<!s the 
lingams there is a marble stn,tue, representing a man clotlu'd 
ill a dhoti, which is .said to bo a statue of the R;lja who 
established the lingams. As the statue is in ex(.!cuti(»ii 
much like the modern ones seen in modern -lain tcmph^s 
occasionally, it cannot be very old, and was probably majlc 
by some of the petty chiefs whoso descendants still rule the 
districts; it is respected, hut not worshipped. The lingams, 
however, have daily offerings of flowers, &c., by an attendant 
Brahman. 

The flight of steps terminates here; hut ascending the 
best way one canto the top, are found the remains of massiv<x 
walls of squared stone, well and closely set ;. these walls are 
in some places excliLsivoly of squarerl stone, finely joined, in 
others of squarisd and unsquarod stones, and sometimes 
merely of rabble ; no mortar has been used in any case ; the 
walls surround the flat table-land at the top of the hill. 
Owing to the place being a dense mass of jangal, in which 
I more than once lost my way, I am unable to give a very 
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definite gness of its size, Imt I estimate it at about mib'! 
long, or more, by from. to a mile broad. Tbo^ bill is 
very steep, and the rock is, in many places, artificially 
scarped; whore the rock does not admit of being ihus jnade 
itself into a wall, strong walls have l)oen. built as ch'serihed 
above ; -where the rock is itself scarped, or admittc.-d of Iv.'ing 
scarped artificially, there arc sometimes no walls, but more 
freq-uently the wall there is -weaker. The ('divclioii of tiu'. 
walls is very irregular, corre.sponding to tlu' irr(.-gularities oi 
the hill itself, and the height of the walls is also siinilarly 
irregidar; the place is very strong naturally, and so diOicuH. 
of access, that, <after several vain atfempts to get down at 
several other places, I was forcual to reiuvii to^ flic ])laec 
where I had ascended in order to come down. It is not com- 
manded hy any other hills, those close lo it lieing si'paratcfl 
by valleys more or less extensive, and heing mueh lowin'; 
it is certainly stronger, naturally, than -Vjnygnrli, Ihough 
much smaller. 

I w^as told that on the top of the hill was a large bmk 
■with some remains of htiildings; the piaiic, hoiuuer, is so 
overgro-wn witli jangal that it was as much as f could do lo 
go along and tiw;G the walls ; penetrating info fhe inferior 
to look for the tank was quite hopeless. i\honl. tiie iniddh' 
third of the northern line of walls there are ihe remains of 
a plain small temple; from the stalne of a femtUe. I found 
there, holding a sword in one hand, hnf. unlike lln^ usual 
ones of Parvati, I consider it to havi' i,teen a fenqde. of .Vbvnya 
Devi, from whom the derives its nanie ; and ihe cirenm- 
stance of the temple abutting against the fort wall (the 
fort wall, in fact, forming the hack wall of the cell of the 
temple) confirms my supposition that the tenqdi^ was dedi- 
cated to the tutelar goddess of th(5 fort, ''i’he remains tliat 
now exist are the unroofed cell, with a mnuber of frag- 
ments of architraves. Prom the fihsence of any stones that 
could have belonged distinctively to the tail, tower-like 
roof, common over the sanctums of temnles iu tills district, 
I conclude that this temple was a simple cell, roofed over 
flat, either hy long slabs, or in compartments, of iutersoctlng 
squares, and having a portico in front.; in short, like the 
Jain temple at l)anui, though move than tiireo times its 
size; the cell was oblong, broader across than t.he length 
measured in the direction of the entrsincie; there are 
traces of its having contained more than one statue; no 
inscriptions, masons’ mai’ks, or traditions regarding it exist, 
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but, coiupariug it witli tbe temple at Patlidvi, to be noticed 
bcreafter, I am inclined to consider it as ol older dale ; 
indeed, if 'v^’c remember that, though Manyagarh never Avas 
taken by an enemy, never even vas attacked, yet its walls 
are oreatly more dilapidated than those of A jay garb, or 
Kalanjar, the conclusion that it is the oldest of the three, 
appears to be scarcely avoidable 5 it is ti*ue that Kalanjai and 
Aiay^arh have both been extensively repaired several tiinos, 
blit making due allowance for their repairs, there still remains 
the fact that the walls of Manyagarh are more dilapidated 
than those of the other two would have been (as far as can 
be judged) had they not been repaired at all. 

That Manya Devi was the tutelar goddess of the Chan- 
dels, or at least that she was the goddess to whom they 
appealed in their direst extremity, is shown by the bard 
Ohand ; it is therefore reasonable to infer that she was the 
primitive tutelar deity of the kingdom at its eaihest dawn , 
in fact, it does not appear improbable that she was a sort 
of compromise between the Brahmanical Parvati and the 
obscenely naked female worshipped to this day by some 
tribes of Gonds, settled near Jabalpur, for the points of 
similarity between the Gond goddess and Manva Devi are 
not few. If tliis be admitted, then it is clear that the fort 
which from her derives its name must necessarily be the 
oldest of the series, dating back to a time when the alxiri- 
gines had not long been subdued. We know that Khaju- 
rdhd was the capital of the dynasty preceding the Chandols, 
and what could be more probable than that their great 
fort should have been Manydgarh, it being so close to 
Khajurdhd? 

The very name of ManydDevi may give us some clue to 
the tribe who were originally settled there. Manyd Devi is 
a goddess quite outside the pale of the orthodox Brahmanical 
Pantheon ; her statue in obscenity does not much differ from 
the goddess worshipped by the Gonds, and it is not im- 
probable that we may be able to trace the name of 3J.mnj6, 
kther to a tribe of the aborigines, or to some object of tlieir 
worship, in one of then particular dialects. The soimds of 
Many! and Mundd are not veiy different, and it would 
not be an impossible circumstance for the title of Mundd 
Devi [ i. e., the Dm (goddess) of the Mundds (one of the 
great tribes or families of the aborigines ^ to get converted 
mto Manyd or Munya Devi in course of time ; this is mere 
speculation, and I advance it merely in the absence of any 
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better, or indeed of any other explanation, but I am san- 
guine that those who know more of the aborigines than I 
can pretend to, will be able to find a definite explanation for 
the curious name of Manya or Munya Devi, applied as it is 
to a goddess, clearly not Hindu, but having strong points 
of resemblance to the female worshipped by tire aborigines. 

I think it probable that the clearing of the jangal 
within this old fort would yield interesting results, but the 
extent of the fort is so great, that the task would take time, 
and would also be expensive. I do not think the entire 
clearance could be done under Rs. 500, hut if time were 
allowed, portions of jangal, at the parts likely to prove 
useful, may be cleared for a small amount, and for such 
partial clearing about Rs. 50 would probably l)e enough, 
but some one would have to stay there a week or so to see it 
done, and to examine the place afterwards. 

Descending the steps which are avowedly modern, 
I crossed the" Kiyan River and went to Paniia. There is 
nothing of archaeological interest on the route?, ox(*(?pt a 
few Sati pillars dating to about 1600 Samv^ ami the 
remains of a small temple of the ChaTidol t;^ : of this 
temple, only fragments, or rather detached stones, exist, 
scattered about, and used up by the villagers for their huts. 
The remains are about five miles west of i’unna. I could obtain 
no traditions regarding the temple; it must hav<‘. been situ- 
ated on the banks of a small tank, near which tlu? fragnurntN 
are numerous, and on wliich, also, the Sati pillars arc stand- 
ing ; this place, which is now a small village, with a very few 
houses, must at one time have been a large, or at least not 
an insignificant, vOlage. 

On the road to Pannd arc numerous diamond dig- 
gings, now abandoned. Panna itself contains nothing of 
ancient date except an inscri])tion said to be carved on a 
rock near the barracks of the Raja’s troops ; this I soarclu?d 
for in vain for two days: the account of its existence I 
obtained at Ajaygarh, but the people at Panna itself either 
knew nothing about it, or were unwilling to inform me. 
There arc, however, many large modern huikiings in Pannd, 
and the main street is well metalled and clt:an ; hut the 
small lanes are like the usual run of such places in nativo 
cities. In short, the state of things is just this : to makes tho 
capital, and especially the q^uartors of the Raja and nohillty, 
as fine, according to their ideas, as possible, while tho district 
’ is iu want of good tracks to carry the produce of their 
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fields to market ; tliis failing unfortunately is not (jonfiiied 
to native rulers alone. 

AJAYGxmi. 


Prom Panna, a Pad road, now, however, in _ course 
of improvement, leads to Ajaygarli. The modcn-n city c(m- 
tains several brick and stone, ruins ascribed to^ ibc turn) ot 
Ohhatar Sal, but of no especial interest, the principal object 
of interest tliere is the sti*ong old fort of A-jaygaih. 

This is one of the eight great forts tnulitiomiily 
ktioAvn as eight Glumdel forts ; at present it is unocampii^d, 
except by half a df)/,eu sentries, whose familu.'S live in a siiial! 
hamlet in the fort; it has now two gates, of which oue,_ t he 
Taroni gate, facing the village of Taroni at the foot of the 
hill, is kept closed, probably to lessen the numlicrol seutiies 
needed. A few guns of iron and bronze still (iommanil the 
open gate ; those guns are fair siiecimeus of native castings, 
and are inscribed, one with silver letters inlaid ; the others 
are said to have also had similar ijdahl inscriptions, hut tlui 
silver has gone, and the hare inscriptions alone remain. As 
they appqljiof no particular interest, I did not attempt to 

copy tiiom. . , j XT 

The two gates arc full of msorpitions, cut ou tiie 

pillars and on the rock adjacent; close to tlui open gateway 
are several patchwork huildiugs, with modern insi‘ri[)tioMS, 
of no importance; a fragment of an ancient inscription was 
discovered in a heap of rubhish near the opim gaienvay, hut 
the remaiude.r of it has not been found, tliough scorch was 
made for it very carofidly a)id zealously by thesiMiti-ieson the 
inducement of a present. No less than five successive gains 
are said to have delondcd the entraimc here, and ri'iuaiiis ol 
three, besides the imiennost gate, still exist, but I am inclined 
to consider the five to have included each door of the double 
innermost gate. Tdie innermost gate is double (b c., it is 
a room with an entrance at emh end) ; only one door is now 
kept secure by bolting it, admission being given through a 


wicket. . , 

Besides those two gates, whi<*h exist m good order, 

I counted no less than throe others which once had been 
gates, but bavc been solidly built up. ilomembering the 
rich store of inscriptions wbioh the two fipcn gaf.es _ liave 
yielded, I am sanguine that the opening and examinaiion of 
the three other ga^os would add very materially to the store 
of inscriptions found hero : it was my intention to have donfe ■ 
so, so far^as it could have heon dojie, without actual 
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excaTation, or dismantling, of the solid filling in of the 
gates, but a severe attack of illness put a stop to my projected 
labours in tliis direction. 

Besides the inscriptions at the gates, numerous 
others were discovered on rocks in the ascent, the largest 
one being over the entrance to what is called “ Ganga 
Jamna. ” This is the name given to two contiguous caverns 
hewn out of the rock to contain a supply of water; a spring 
in these cells keeps them constantly full of water, w'Mch is 
remarkably pure, dilfering in this r(!spcot coni])letely from 
the Gwalior reservoirs, which are very filthy as a rule. 

Those reservoirs are situated eprite outside of the 
fort, and arc coniujcted with it by an outwork and covered 
passage ; besides these, there are t^ro large and deep tanks 
about the middle of the fort, one m'ar the Jiamlet alluded 
to, the other in a wild spot surround('d by the ruins of no 
less than three temples, one, a large com])l(he one, the other 
two small ones; all arc more or less injured, but the large 
one has a peoidiarity in having a scicond story ; this second 
story is an open gallery of varying width, running I'ound and 
overlooking the central ])illars of tluj Mahamandapa. The 
name of the fort is derived from Ajaya JMla (not Varmma), 
but the temples arc ascribed to Barnial and ilahil Brim ; the 
last is confirmed by my discovery of the name of llabil on. 
several stones of one of the temples. Tlui tanks are assigned, 
the one near the temples to Ajayajiala, the otlier variously 
to JElalul and Kirtti. 

'When I left Ajaygarh under an attack of illness, I 
was under the impression I had made ])laus and other 
measurements of the temples ; on reference, however, to my 
papers I can find none, and I suppose I had only formed the 
intention of doing so without carrying it into cfi'e<;t. 
The place will be again visited, and tlie necessary plans 
secured. 

The tank near the temple is not largo, but said to 
be veiy deep; its ksMos arc supported by massive vortical 
stone walls with ghats, the walls diminish upwards by 
narrow stops, the steps of the ghat are large and broad ; on a 
slab on one of tlu; stoj)s of the ghat, 1 noticed an inscribed 
date, which I read Samvat 1209 ; there is no doubt about the 
figures one and two. Onanother stone I read the name of Mahil 
Brim, or Varmma, who was, according to Chand, the minister 
of ParmM, and as the inscription is on a stone which forms 
part of an addition or repair to the revetement walls, which 
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here shewa and still shew signs of weakness, I accept the 
inscription as a record of the repairs to the tank having been 
executed by him. A fine statue of Varaha, with the usual rows 
of human figures all over its body, stands on the great ghat, 
hut it is evidently not m situ ; it has no inscription, l)ut the 
fact of the occurrence of a Varaha statue among the ruins 
seems to give a clue as to the date of the tank, which must 
have been built before the worsliip of Varaha had gone out 
of fashion, and on this ground I would assign the excavation 
of the tank and of the building of the temples, at the latest, 
to the same period as that of the Lakshmanji temple close 
to Mirtang Mahadeva’s at Khajurahd, or about the eleventh 
century Samvat. 

On the ground, too, of the close resemblance of the great 
temple in plan to the Khajurdha temples, this assigmnerat 
of its date to the eleventh century seems not improbable. 

Close to these temples are the ruins of several plain 
ranges of rubble cells, said to have been the quarters of 
the garrison ; although the people claim for them a high 
antiquity, I consider them as of the ago of the later llajas, 
because 'tliey are built out of the ruins of older structures. 

The other tank is an irregular excavation in the solid 
rock ; it is greatly larger than the first one, and appears to 
have been the natural result of excavations made to obtain 
material for building. It is said never to dry up, but to 
have always a depth of 10 feet of water in tlio deepest part, 
which is close to one side of the tank ; on its banks are 
scattered a number of mutilated statues, of which one is a 
mutilated plain Varaha. On the banks is also a small patch - 
w^ork shrine, which I took to be a dargd, but which is said 
to contain a statue of Ajayapala ; this statue is a marble one, 
precisely like the one at the Mahadevasthdn, on the aKScent 
of Manydgarh, and consequently recent. Tradition says 
that during the British occupancy, the commandant one 
day contemptuously kicked this statue down into the 
adjacent tank, whereupon he was taken so violently ill, that 
he soon made his peace with the offended founder of the 
fort by having him fished up and installed in his old place 
with due honors ! As I doohned to pull off my boots to 
go and seethe statue, contenting myself with a distant sight, 
the Tewdri Brahmans of the place wiU doubtless ascribe my 
illness to my want of reverence for the statue. It appears, 
however, that the shrine of this Ajayapdla was reaUy once 
a Muhammadan dargd, as there exists in, the courtyard 
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wliat bears a strong resemblance to a Mnbammadan grave, 
and the style of the building is also Mnbammadan. Probably 
during the Muhammadan ascendancy, a saint, as usual, 
squatted down on the holiest spot there, and his gia\e was 
accordingly built there and the place made into a daiga. 
When the Hindus regained possession, they, similarly, con- 
verted the Muhammadan darga to their own purposcis by 
putting in the statue of one of their innumerable dndnities. 
The worship of Ajayapala, the founder of the fort, and avow- 
edly a human being, is a very signiticant fact, and shows the 
process by which, in the lapse of ages, other human beings, 
originally only respected for some particular' reason, came 
to be deified into gods, avatars of Vishnu or forms of Hudra. 

There is another small tank ft Ajaygai*h close to the 
open gate, sacred to Surya ; it is small and liltby and woi-th 
no further notice. 

With this meagre notice of Ajaygarh I must close my 
account of the place. Prom Ajaygai'h to Panna and thence, 
a fair road now in course of construction under British 
auspices, to connect Satna with the military station of 
Nowgong, leads to Ndgod. 

At Ndgod are no remains of interast ; a few modem 
Muhammadan dargas and tombs and Hindu chhatris exist 
meriting no notice. 

PANNA. 

The hills between Pannd and the Kiyhn River, and 
bet-vveen Pannd and Nagod, and those between Pannd, Ndgod 
and Kalanjar have long been noted for their diamond 
mines. Tradition assei'ts that the first discovery ot the 
mines was due to a Syad who came to Pannd and is now 
reverenced as a saint ; his tomb, with an inscription, of 
which I took a copy, exists at Pannd, and people of the 
district who have not seen it assert that a large diamond 
is inserted in his tomb, but it has such miraculous adhesion 
to the stone that it cannot he extracted and stolen. The 
mine that goes by his name has been the most productive in 
the district, and it is possible that he may have been the 
first to point out the existence of diamonds in the ferru- 
ginous gravel of the hills of the ^strict. There is, I believe, 
no reasonable grounds for supposing that the diamond mines 
here were worked before the time of Ohhatar Sdl. The find 
of diamonds is, according to popular belief, confined to the 
basins of three rivulets. 
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Tlic logentl r(.ilatRd is that on a certain occasion a holy 
man (the Syad, according to some) came and settled down at 
Panna; he liad a large diamond as big as a cart-wheel. This 
Raja, hearing of this, went with a force to take possession 
of it, hut the holy man having divined the Raja’s mtentious 
huried the diamond wheel in the ground. News of this 
reached the Raja, who, thinking it too late to return, advanced 
and reached the holy man’s place, and, on being asked why 
he had come, replied that the fame of the saint had attracted 
him to the place ; the saint in reply told him — “ My son, wdiat 
you desire you wdll find in the ground on digging, rtuI this 
blessing I confer on you and your descendants, that tlie 
diamond -n'lieel will not depart from your raj, although no 
one will find it.” AccorcUngly from that date diamonds are 
found on digging, and the popular belief is that the frag- 
ments found are those broken off the wheel in its motions 
under the earth. Tins is the Muhammadan version of the 
legend ; the Hindu version is different, and tries to account 
for diamonds being found in the basins of the rivulets 
alone, and not all over the district. 

Au oft-repeated story relates how, not long ago, a donkey 
owner, in passing with his donkey across one of the nalas, 
found liis donkey lamed, and on examination found a 
diamond as big as an almond sticking in his hoof, which, 
of course, enriched him for life. The system of working is 
very rude ; each of those d(;sirous of digging for diamonds 
goes to the selected spot with his family, and all work at it 
for a time; but of systematic working there arc few instances. 
Indeed, when it is remembered how easily sucli a small 
thing as a diamond can be secreted by the finder, it is not 
surprising that, as a imle, those who employ hired labour 
seldom find anything but disappointment and loss. The 
laws for regulating the payment of royalty to the Raja arc 
said to be vo:^ discouraging, and, on the whole, the inhabit- 
ants of the district do not trouble themselves much about 
diamonds. 

Garhwd has been noticed by General Cunningham, and 
his account leaves nothing to be added by me. 

MAHIYAR. 

Mahiyar is a famous place of pilgrimage. It possesses 
several ancient temples of the Ohandel style, but which, after 
a coating of whitewash and plaster, are now' used as phwes 
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of worship, and all access to them denied. It also possesses a 
citadel or palace surrounded by a weak Avail _ much resem- 
bling in weakness the wall of Garhwd. It is, like it, built of 
remains of older structures. The modeni city is large, with 
many pakka houses and chhatris ; a nuniljer of tanks, too, 
dot the suburbs, and some are said to be ancient ; but as they 
possess no remains of antiq^uity, a hare mention of their 
existence is all that is necessary. The principal attj’aclion 
of the place is the shrine of DeAU Sarada, situated on^ an 
isolated conical hill, about 2} miles from the raihvay station. 
T his temple is now a mass of ruins, and rain is kept otf the 
small space where the statue stands by a thatched shed ; the 
principal statue is placed on a low mound, the ruins of what 
must have been a large temple, and several small cells haAm 
been built of the fragments to contain it and the other 
images there. A flight of steps leads up all the nny to the top, 
where a gateway of the Muharajuadan style gives admission 
to the sacred courtyard, and a few steps lead uy) from the 
cotu’tyarcl to the statue itself. In the courtyard is a Irc^e 
surrounded by a low wall filled in with earth, on Avhicli 
several fragments are collected, and share the devotions of 
the numerous pilgrims who visit the place ; to the right of 
the steps leading up to the chief statue is a largo slab, noAV 
cracked, which contains an inscription perfectly illegible 
from the effects of weather; it must have originally heen a 
very fine inscription and complete, as tlie inscription is 
surronnded by a raised border all round. The ciiaraotcrs 
appear to have been what is called the Kutild, similar to the 
inscriptions at Khajurdha. 

On the west side of the hiU is said to exist a cave, which, 
being inaccessible, I could not visit ; at the western foot of 
the hill is a shallow’- tank, with a few stones on its banks, 
and a level piece of ground near; this is said to ho Alha’s 
aJchddd, or gymnasium. Alha is said to have daily practised 
gymnastics here, then to have bathed in thii adjacent tank, 
and finally, ascending the hill, to have cut off his OAvn head 
to offer to the Bovi ! After a long series of srroh offerings, 
Bevi, pleased with him, granted him the boon of immortal- 
ity and invincibility. Alha certainly is immortal, hut Chand, 
and not Bevi, has conferred tliis immortality on him. 

At Edmpur to the west of the long range which runs 
along the Jabalpur Railway for a gr*cat distance, and to 
whi<m the Be-vi Sdradd hill is a sort of sentinel, is a temple, 
from which an inscription was copied. I did not see the plaoe. 
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think it possible that as Kalinjav is said to he ou<“, of 
the eight great forts of the Chandels, and as thei’e arc remains 
there of the Chandel period, that a (dose examinatioir of tlnj 
jangal-coTerecl hills t() the west of Devi Sarada may dis- 
close the remains of a fort like tlnxse of Manytigarh, Ajaygarh, 
and Edlinjar ; hut all my enquiries from "tl to })(H)i)ie‘ cuudd 
elicit no information. The only gleam of light on the subject 
I could get was a story of a B'ritish military officer having 
stayed some time on the top of one of the ])oakK of the range, 
and to have posted sentries there (so says the stoi'v) that no 
one should get up Devi Sarada’s hill to‘ adorn, lun* ‘image with 
fresh garlands ev'ery nioruing. As the hill shows uo signs of 
a fortiftcation of any kind, I considered the story to be a 
perverted account of some of tlu^ Survc'y y)ai‘tios ascendin"’ 
the hill for purposes ot survey, hut it now ot'curs to me 
that an examination of the range of hills in the immediate 
vicinity of Mahiyar may lead to some discovery. A.ttcmpts 
will he made in future, and also an attempt to obtain pUins 
of the ancient temples, one of which presents some ptdnts 
of difference to the usual run o( (Jhaiidel ti’uiplos, though 
f fear that the atterojit will not he siie(,^(sssful, the temple 
being one that is used as a place of worship now. 

__ Not far from the railway station of dokhai is an old fort, 
now said to be a heap of ruins and to have 
been destroyed during the mutiny. Logimds of treasuro 
buried theie are widely spread. I touiid the poo]>Ie vtiry 
shy of giving information about old places, tioiisf'ciuent, 1 
was told, on some European lately digging into the Madau 
Mahal at dahalpur, ivith the jicrmission of CTOvu'nmnmi, to 
look for treasuro, and failing to find any, liaviug dc'c^umped 
without paying his workmen or his 'creditors. I loanit, 
however, that two inscriptions had been sent thonoo to 
Jabalpur, and were to he found in the compound of the 
Court-house. Inquiiy at Jabalpur from tho petty establish- 
ment of the Court elicited the information that one or two 
inscriptions had been brought in, had laid in tho compound 
for a long time, but where they were then to be found no 
one knew. Eor reasons already stated, I could get no inf or- 
lOcitioii from tile civil officers of tlie pl^ce, s^iid this iiiscrip** 
tion or inscriptions remain unseen by me. 

Prom all accounts, however, I was led to believe that the 
fort was nc)t of very ancient date; it was described to me as 
a square with towers, which is exactly what most modern 
Maharatha forts are, hut which is seldom the form given to 
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tlic old forts of, and previous to, tbo Cliandel period ; but 
as the inscriptions were said to have been -found on digging 
during the dismantling of the masonry, it is possible an older 
fort, or temjile, may have existed at the site of a more recent 
one. 

The railway station of Slimanabad is about a mile and a 
half from the city of Slimanabad, pronounced Salimabad, 
The place was once a small village named Bandhi, but 
obtained the present name from Colonel Sleeman, whoso 
memory is held in universal esteem throughout the whole 
district. I could see or hear of ]ro ancient remains there, 
but a choked-up well is traditionally said to contain buried 
treasure, though why, if so, the jxioplo have not attempted 
to exhume the treasure is a mystery. As usual, the trea- 
sm-e is supernaturally guai-ded, and those wdio attempt to 
obtfiin it die in a mysterious manner. A large stone at an 
uncertain de}>t]i below the ru])bish is said to cover the hoard, 
and the treasure is said to ha v'c been buried by some of the 
mutineers during their flight. 

About five miles east by a little south from the station 
is a. small village ; clos(i to it, and on the low spur of the 
range of bills at its back, are tbe remains of two temples, one 
Saivic apparently. The whole is a mass of ruins, but frag- 
ments of scu]])ture exisf- to slicw that they belonged to about 
the same ])priod as ibeBanui temple, judging from the simi- 
larity of workmanship, bnnn of mouldings (so far as I could 
see), and appearance of wear. Tlie materials arc a coarse and 
a fine sandstone and granite ; no traditions whatever exist 
regarding them. 

On the banks of a small tank, not far off, lies a statue of 
a man on hoi'soback. It is a small figure of red sandstone, of 
coarse workmanship, said to have been found in these ruins not 
long ago. The cast of features appears to me Tartar ; the figure 
is dressed in long hoots, and the hair is knotted into an 
ornament on top, as with the Mathura figures, hut the work- 
manship appears^ very coarse indeed, though whether this is 
due to the original faultinoss of the sculptor, or to the 
weather peeling off the outer skin, I cannot tell. The entire 
figure is only 18 inches high, and is now in three pieces, 
though, when found, it was said to have been entire. 

A number of other tanks exist round about, said to date 
to the Ohandel period, which they may possibly do, hut wWch 
fact is of no consequence, as they are mere ordinary hollows, 
embanked as usual, and containing dirty water. 
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JABALPUE. 

The great ohject of interest at Jabalpur is the Madart 
Mahal, and I was in great liopes of finding it an interestipg 
building, but to my disappointment I found it a very coni- 
mon-place structure, built partly on one huge rounded 
boulder, the upper part of which, on one side, overhangs its 
base. The building consists of a number of dirty, clos(', 
small vaults, supporting an upper storey, consistijig of a, 
court-yard, suri'ounded on two side's now, but proliably on all 
sides originally, by common-placo rooms, with stucco and 
painted roofs, supported on plain s([unirc pillars, with 
capitals. _ Utterly unlike anything of the old Hindu period, 
the capitals are of the debased Ionic form common in 
recent buildings. The appearance of the pillars as to ioe<ir 
leads me to ascribe to them no higher auti(piity thati 150 
years, and they are probably much later : from the stylo of 
the lower portion of the building it appears older. I am 
led to this opinion hy the style of the great arch (great in 
regard to the other openings in the building, but really narrow, 
tliougb tall); this is in the massive style of thePatban period, 
of Ald-ud-din or of Ihglak, but without the fret-work orna- 
mentation wlrich confers on the arches in their buildings the 
beauty and lightness, utterly wanting hove. Tliis aixh is 
imposing from its mere heaviness of style. 

A number of out-olficos occupy part of the lev(d hit of 
ground at the foot of the Madan Mahal. 

The Madan Mahal has evidently been dug into hitcdy, 
a,nd the people in Jabalpur itself say, hy a Buropefin with 
the permission of Government. The hjgcnd regarding tln^ 
treasure is tins — 

“ Maclaa Malial ki chainre. 

Do tuiigre lei biob, 

Oarlii jama nau-liikli ki, 

Do aouG ki iut.” 

■which may bo translated thus : — 

“Id ike shadow of Madan Mahal, between two isolated rocks, is 
buried a (treasnrej aceumalation of nine lakhs, and two golden bricks.” 

The old fort of Garbd, has long been dismantled, and its 
materials are said to have been used by the Eailway Com- 
pany, but traces yet remain, though my short stay prevented 
me from bestowing the minute attention necessary to trace 
the ruins. 

Near Jabalpur the village of Tewar, or Tiur, is said to 
possess old fragments. As my informants assured mcj no 
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standiDg structures or inscriptions were to he found, nnd that 
all the remains consisted of fragments, I did not visit the place. 

Returning to Nhgod, I took the road to llatta. It is not a 
good road, hut better than the usual run of tracks in thf'se 
petty native states ; and from the other side of the river, 
Kiyan or Ken, it improves, the minor nalas being generally 
crossed by causeways of brick and stone, shaped into a hollow 
curve. Though better than no means of crossing, they m-c 
dangerous for heavily-laden carts, as those }‘u>sh. down wit h 
great velocity, and come to the bottom with a sudden bump. 
A thin coat of earth over the bare bricks or stones would 
prevent this, though, of course, it would rcciuh-o renewal eacli 
season. 

Near Jasso are some remains and a temple, from Avliicdi 
a line of inscription on the door-stc]) was obtained. T'Ik.uo 
are also some inscribed Sati pillars, but of no ])arti(!ulav nobe 

The ruins of the old cantonments of Lohargaun lim'. liie 
road, presenting long lines of rootless bungalows nrul slujds, 
visible from a great distance on account of the whitewash 
which still adheres to the wnlls. 

At Sikori are the remains of a small Saivic temple, con- 
sisting only of a cell and a portico; the pillars su])porting the 
portico are singularly beautiful, rescnibling in this resptjct 
the exquisite pillars of the Gantiiiat Khopirahd. The roof 
is formed of two stones, one covering the saru!tum and 
another the portico ; these stones measure, the larg(M* one, 
about 15 X 12, and over 10 inebes dcc]). A.t one end a part 
has been smoothed, on which a line of inscription giv('.s the 
date of a pilgrim’s visit. The rest of the stone is rough, _ hut 
the edges, to a width of about an inch, arc smoothed; within 
this border, a channel has been cut, going allroijud, yvith^ a 
vertical side on the outward and a long slope inwards for 
the rain water to collect and he let out. 

The mouldings of the base are plain and massive ; the 
height of the building is broken up by a line of moulding 
in the middle third of its height. 

"Wlxat is remarkable is the projection outwards of a 
part of the back wall of the sanctum, making it look as 
if it were a Muhammadan structure, with the projection to 
mark the usual mehrdh. This projection has other corre- 
sponding ones on the other sides, like the one at Ranui, but 
I can find no reason for this singularity, except a de.sire 
to relieve the monotony of a dead wall by the varying 
effect on it of light and shade. 
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Hatta is a small town with some neat modem lious<;s, 
especially a pretty-looking school. Bemains of ancient 
times are said to exist in the sha})e of mounds near the 
river, and an old fort, winch is said to have been destroyed 
during the mutiny. Incredible numbers of Bati pillars line 
the road for a long distance on its approach to the city ; most 
of these are modern, a few are dated, but all within the last 
350 years or thereabouts. The remains of an old in closure 
exists on the left or south side of the road near the city ; 
it appears to be the remains of either a small citadel or 
palace, as the mound is stOl in parts bounded by old dressed 
stone walls, and is considerably higher than the adjacent 
ground outside. 

About ten miles west stands the fort of Jatasankar ; 
tradition carries back its antiquity to the five Pandus. It 
is said to be very strong, and built on a naturally very strong 
site : an old wall is said to extend from it right along the range 
of hUls, north-east, up to the point where the Kiyan Biver 
forces itself impetuously through tlio narrow pass. Tliis 
portion of the river, from its entrance to its exit from the 
pass, is held especially sacred, and legend relates how, in an- 
cient times, the entire river disappeared in a groat chasm 
near the entrance, and after a subterranean course of several 
miles re-appeared at the other end. The five PS^udus are said 
to have hathed in the river hero, and a hill close to tlus 
river is marked in the old Atlas Sheet as Pandua Hill. 
Pilgrimages are made to this day by the people of the dis- 
trict to the sacred ghat near this hill. 

The fort of Hatta is one of the usual pattern, but with 
immense towers ; tliese towers slope upwards considerably, 
and they and the walls are crowned with the usual battle- 
ments. They are hiult of ruhhle and mortar ; the ruins inside 
are of a large palace, the great gateway of which still stands 
in fair order. At the jamhs are long square shafts of stone, 
rough dressed, supj)orting architraves ; this arrangement ap- 
pears incongruous, in connection with the great Muhamma- 
dan arch of the entrance ; in fact, leaving out these, wluch 
apparently serve no purpose now, Wt wMch may have served 
once as the side posts of the door, the entrance is of the 
usual Muhammadan pattern. The rooms of the palace are, as 
usual, ranged round an open court-yard ; this is an arrange- 
ment that is seen everywhere— ‘at Jay t pur, at Mdu, at Bhind, 
at Jabalpur and here. It would be not uninteresting to 
ascertain when this style of construction was first introduo- 
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ed ; it is apparently of a date posterior to the Muharoniadan 
conquest, for no structures of a time anterior shew such an 
arrangement (if wo except the case of the cells round 
temples) ; all other structures of the Ohandol period in tJifs. 
district known as baUhahs, or palaces, consist of open pillai'ed 
halls ; no doubt privacy must have been somehow secured 
for the females, hut this may have been done by wooden, or 
cloth, or mat screens, which have left no traces. Uj) to the 
time of the Indo-Scythian ascendancy, the various sculptures 
shew that even royal ladies were not shut up in prison-liko 
seclusion; hut from that period to the Muhammadan ascen- 
dancy no records in sculpture exist to shew distinctly the 
position of females. Possibly the Khajuvaha sculptures give 
us an idea of the position of females in the period its 
temples were built, but it is hard to believe that any r:ico of 
reasonable creatures could reduce tbeir females to such a 
state of degi-adatiou and obscene^ immorality as the; sculp- 
tures on the Khajuraha tcmidcs (if not mere fancy-work, or 
only representing female temple attendants or natch girls) 
would seem to imj^y. 

It is, however, worthy of note that the costume of the 
females in the Khajurahd setdptuves is, in several instanccis, 
the same as now prevails in some parts of the district : the 
various costumes may be described as — 

1st . — A petticoat from the waist downwards, closing in 
front, with a bunch or ornamental knob hanging down from 
the back a short w'ay, and ornamental bead work (?) festoons 
in front, symmetrically disposed on either side ; the material 
of the petticoat appears to be very thin. 

2nd . — A long piece of cloth used as a wrapper, or saree, 
with the end looped up. 

3rd . — A short piece of cloth, not descending below the 
thigh, worn precisely as a Hindu dhoti, but with a knob or 
ornamental bunch hanging behind; matcnfal very thin. 

-—Similar to the above, but the cloth reaching down 
to the ankles, and ornamented with bead festoons, &c. ; ma- 
terial very thin as before. 

The first three, divested of their head tassels and festoons, 
prevail in the district to this day ; the material, however, 
being much closer than the sculptor of the Khajurdhd 
temples represents his females as clothed in ; the^ fourth cos- 
tume I have not seen worn anywhere in the district. 

None of the sculptured females of the Khajurahd temples 
have any upper covering besides the bead necklace; some 
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females go about similarly naked above the waist to this 
day, but the majority, and all who arc not wmtohfuUy ])oor, 
use either a loose sheet, or small jacdcct, or even tlic cmls 
of their sarees, to cover the u])por part of their pei'sous, 
Ho that it is not impossible, however revolting Ihe id<ia 
may be, that the sculptures on the temples rejm'seiit atdual 
scenes of every-day life, and this during tlic brightest days of 
her kings. Time and oblivion have thrown a softening veil 
over those times, but behind the veil may still bo traced the 
revolting practices of tlrese worthy worshi])pors of Manya Devi. 

With the advent of the Muhammadans a now ora o])ens 
for the history of Indian female morality. No doubt 
Muhammadan ideas of morality wore very low, but tiu'y 
never indulged publicly in such scenes as the Kliajuralid 
sculptures depict ; their vices of this stamp were coiilined to 
the interiors of their houses, and wore not paraded on their 
structures, and immortalised by the sculptor ; far from cor- 
rupting previously existing female morality or decency, they 
improved it, however imperfectly ; and lastly, the cxt(mt of 
the debt that female morality and decency owes to British, rule 
and Western ideas can only be realized l>y a comparison of 
existing customs with tire representations on tbo holy tcm])les, 
not of IChajuraha alone, hut of a great portion of India. 

Kundalpur is a noted place of Jain pilgiimagc, not far 
from Hattd; it posse.sses some temples situated on tlio top of a 
spur of the range of hills calhid Bahori Ban (Bfjorabun on 
maps). The chief old temple is of rul)hlc and mortar, 
white- washed, situated within a ruhhle, enclosure ; st<!ps lend 
up the hill to it. Inside the temple is a colossal statues of 
NeminMh, of grey stone; an irrscription slab, evidently not 
belonging to the present structure, is lot into the wall of the 
temple on the light of the entrance ; copies of it wore taken. 

In a small shrine in the court-yard is a single line of in- 
scription, dated Samvat 1501. 

At Marddngarh, on the way from Kundalpur to llfipn4th, 
are a number of horse-shoe marks on a large slab, which is 
consequently reverenced by the people. 

BUBNATH. 

RApn4th is the name of a place of pilgrimage situated 
at the southern foot of the range of hills to the south of 
Salaid; the village _ adjacent to BdpnMli is called Bararia. 
A great or fair, used to he held here annually in honor 
of Ehpnithj hut has been discontinued s,inco the mutiny ; 
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the mscrij)tion is on a large stone near X/aklmian lamcl ; the 
names of the various knnds are given in the j olio wing 
stanzas which are sung regarding Kiupnath — 

Eupu‘^ith MaMr%' tumbari^ 

Ajab kalan sab so njari^ 

Jangal me ne bazS-r lagti, 

Tin kund jalte bbari, 

Ram blind aur Sita kund, 

Aor Laksbman kind ko ehab uyari, 

Lagat Phaglin tiras ke din, 

Sanat jardti jat tavi, 

Des des Id jute jatri, 

Khuli diikanejut Bbarid^ 

A rent in the rock close to the kunds is pointed out as tlie 
place wlicre Mahadeva in his form of lldpnatli disap})cared ; a 
small lingam inslirined therein is accoi-dingly much reverenced. 

The kunds are kept constantly full hy s])rings, which issue 
from the hiU here, falling over the lingams set up; the 
water goes successively through the three kunds, and out hy 
a rivulet. 

Copies of the inscription, which is in Asoka characters, 
were taken. 

Uamoh contains nothing of note. Here are two large tanks, 
said to he ancient, but the ghat leading down the larger one 
is apparently modern, though doubtless built or _ repaired 
from old materials. A small terajde in the vicinity is said to 
he built of unccmcntcd stones aird in the Chandol style, and 
is ascribed to the Chandels. As I did not hear of it till too 
late, and did not see it myself, I can give no further infor- 
mation about it — see “ Central Provinces Gazetteer,” Article 
“Damoh.” 

Garhakota consists of tlic ruins of a foi-tress, with a 
ruined palace of the usual pattern ; the means of entrance 
to the inten'or of the palace is, however, long, narrow and 
winding, and capable of being easily and stubbornly de- 
fended. The palace is on the highest spot of ground in the 
fort, which is itself further defended by a deep and wide 
ditch, and brick and stone ramparts on the land sides, the 
two other sides being defended by the Sonar lliver and by 
one of its tributaries ; the citadel standing in the fork, at 
their Junction, is defended on three sides hy these rivers. 

The ruins of the palace and of the fort walls are very 
common-place, and need no further notice. 

Prom a cerfain point within the fort, a Tory tall minar 
is visible in the distance northwards. I could obtain no 
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information, but I sec it is noticed in the “Central Province's 
Gazetteer,” Article “ Garhakota.” 

Sagar contains nothing of note. The large tank on the 
south-west of the city is a very fine sheet of water, and is 
adorned with ghats, among the stones composing wliieli 
some are doubtless ancient: a nearly illegible inscription, 
on what appears to have once beetr an architrave, is lying in 
the compound of one of the liouscs (of rvltich a copy was 
taken), and occasionally worked stones of ancient times are 
to be seen applied to various uses by the inhabitants. 

G-arhapairah is a foi-t a tew miles from Sagar close to the 
road to Jliansi; it is a modern one of the usual patttiru, 
materials, and workmanshij). A dargali exists tlnn'i', and 
tlierc are legends of buried treasure; it is, iiowcver, in a 
dismantled state, and is said to have been dc'stroyed by the 
British during the Sagar AVar — consult “ Central Provinces 
Gazetteer,” Article “ Sagar.” 

llAllATGAillL 

Close to the road from Sagar to Bbu])al is tlic fort of 
R^hatgarh. This fort is siiuatc'd on ihe lo]) of tiu' north- 
west peak of a long range of hills. It contains a large and 
deep tank dug out of solid rock ; the desiamt into the lank 
is by stcc]) and dangerous-looking steps fornu'd of largo 
squared hlocks of stone, whicli, 1 thinlc, have for th(5 most 
part remained undistuvlx'cl since tbo ancient I'ouiuhivs first 
laid them down. On the hanks of the tank must on<;e have 
existed a large temple of cut slorio (granite), hut the ex- 
tensive site is now occn])i(.'d by a small tc'inple on the re- 
mains of the old ])latJbrm. Pilgrimages are made to the 
place, and an nnnnal gathering takes place on the hanks of 
the tank. Tlui deep gloom and grc'at d<q)tli of the tank, 
from which light is shut out ])y the vertical faces of the 
rook, which Kstauds in high cliiTs all round, except at the 
naiTow ghat, produce a feeling of awe, especially wlujii one 
is alone. The place is said to ho infested with wild animals 
of the tiger and hyena class, which is quite probahhi, con- 
sidering that the slaiightor grounds of the modern city 
below are situated at the foot of the hill on which the fort 
stands ; fortunately none appeared during my examination of 
the place. 

Besides this ancient tank and the shrine neiir it, there 
ate several other buildings in the fort, some of which are 
tombs of Muhammadan saints ; these are square cells; sur- 
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mounted by domes on low necks ; the domes are not bulbous, 
and I think they may be considered as of a time anterior 
to the Mughal conquest. I corxld obtain no traditions of 
any kind regarding either the fort or the buildings in it, 
although rain detained me there an entire day in addition to 
the day I reached the place, and dining whicli I made the 
necessary examination of the fort. 

In addition to the tombs, tliere arc the rains of a 7 i exteji- 
sive palace, with balconies overhanging the walls, from 
each of which is obtained a magn ill cent ' view of the coun- 
try and of tbe river, with its windings, and its rapids over 
rocky ledges, and its beautiful deep green pools, with the 
great modern bridge in the distance. 

The fort is situated on the highest projecting spur of the 
range of hills in tlio vicinity ; the ascent to it is by means of 
a long winding passage defended by outworks, and five gates 
have to bo passed in succession before tlie interior of the 
fort can be reached. The gates am of stucco and rubble, 
arched in the pointed style, not horsevsbof.', and ornamcnti'd 
with red-stone flowered bosses in the spandrils. All th(’ 
gates, however, arc not so adorned, and only throe of them ar (5 
standing in tolerable preservation, though one of the three 
must soon fall. The Iqst gateway leads tlirough a long nar- 
row passage between the liigh brick walls of the two' wings 
of the palace to the court-yard in front of the jialacc, and 
thence through what once must have boon a gate, to a long 
narrow street which runs nortliwards towards thej tombs. 
Besides this great entrance, there is a small jjostera on the 
other side, and a largo bretuili to the north-cast, througli 
which I obtained admission. The nortlicrn end of the hill 
juts out a long way beyond the fort, with a gentle slope 
to the plains below ; tbo ascent up this is easy. On this side, 
however, the fort is defended hy no loss thfin throe rows of 
walls; an outermost one, hattlemcntod in the usual way, 
but not very tl4ck, then a wide and dooj) ditch with vertical 
scarp and counterscarp, then another strong w^all, then a 
space occupied in part hy ruins of houses, then the main 
wall of the fort, towering high over all the others. This wall 
is about 10 feet thick ; the battlements are of the usual 
pattern. The breach which gave me admission is near the 
point where the triple row of walls starts from on the east 
side, and is in the main wall of the fort. 

From the high walls at this part, where also the ruins of* 
a large building, possibly the mahal, exist, is to be seen a long 
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building with aj)i)avently a curved ga1)!c-eu(l<'d roof onveloi)- 
ed ill a mass of weeds and jangal, but tbe jangai round this 
was so dense that I could not obtain access to it. 

The balconies of the great palace mentioned above are 
adorned with pretty roofs' of the curved form often to be 
seen in modern Hindu buildings, especially over the outer 
entrances of temples and of the court-yards of palaces or 
mahals and over balconies. The palace, therefore, which con- 
tains this feature cannot be old ; the balconies are adorned 
with glazed tiles, and the rooms are elegantly painted and 
ornamented with mouldings and flowers in stucco. Some of 
the paintings were ornamented with gilding also, though this 
has mostly disappeared. The rooms are "low with vaulted 
roofs, and are two storeys in height, resting on vaulted 
foundations. 

Hrom Eahatgarh the road to Bhupdl while within British 
territory is good ; beyond that it becomes a mere trade, and 
the descents into the nalas are very steep and diflicult. 
Bagrod is a small place on the road, containing a small Ma- 
haratha fort iti ruins and a few squared stones,' also a ruined 
tower at the foot of the hill. 

TEONDA. . 

^ Tconda is a small village about 6 miles north of Bdgrod ; 
it is situated at the foot of a range of small, bare, isolated 
hills, the peaks of which are very curiously shaped. On the 
extreme projecting point of the foremost hill is standing a 
rough colunm of rock which appears to have a small cavity 
or cell inside ; it is perfectly inaccessible. Erom a distance of 
even a few miles (3), this rock appears exactly like a tower 
half ruined, standing on the slope in advance of the peak of 
the hiUs. There are several isolated peaks in this range of 
hills which look exactly like topes. The hills as they recode 
from the village of Teonda are covered with jangai, said to 
he infested by tigers, though I believe wolves or hyenas ai*e 
more probaldy the denizens of the low jangai. 

I examined one of these curiously-shaped peaks, and 
found it composed of natural rock broken up into layers and 
presenting at a distance the exact appearance of artificial 
courses of rubble. 

On the foremost peak is a well and a square masonry 
'tar&, mhouz, veiy small j there is also a Survey station close 
to thwe on the highest point of the hill \ the Survey flag-staff 
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inserted into tlie monnd of stones marking the Surrey station 
is now crowned hy a red flag indicating a holy place ; and 
on the occasion of the annual fair held here, pilgrims go up 
this hill to see the well and the houz, and possibly to worship 
the isolated colmnn of rock, though I did not hear that this 
column is worshipped ; the cell or hole in it is, however, con- 
sidered holy, as having been the residence of a Rishi of olden 
days. 

The village at the foot is literally built on ruins ; these 
ruins extend for a space about a mile in length by half a 
mile in breadth ; and detached from the great mass are other 
smaller heaps of ruins at the southern foot of the hills. The 
ruins consist of squared stones of granite, of pillars of gra- 
nite and red sandstone, of Im'ck, and of rubl)lo walls, and 
of an irregular-shaped fort, still retaining some show of de- 
fence hy having sentinels posted at its two gates. The walls of 
the fort arc of rubble and mortar, the" battlements are 
mostly all gone ; in fact, I do not remember seeing any at all ; 
and the walls are ruinous in seveial places, and give easy access 
to the interior, which contains a modem house of large size, 
built of old materials, the residence of the chief local officer, 
and a medley of huts with walls of mud, rubble and brick, 
roofed with flat tiles. Outside the fort are seveial ruins of 
houses, evidently themselves built of still older ruins; 
several pillars doubtless belong to the old Hindu pe.rlod, judg- 
ing from their shape and weathering, but the gi-eat majority 
of pillars consisting of red sandstone are certainly Mxiiham- 
madan, if we judge from their apparently fresh appearance, 
and from the want of depth and boldness in the few carv- 
ings they possess ; the carvings being simply of the kind 
found on the plainest of the granite pillars in the Kutb 
court-yard, but very shallow, and confined to the capitals and 
bases. Numerous tombs of stone and brick and two or three 
dargahs exist among the ruins outside the fort. On tlio banks 
of the large tank, near the northern foot of the hills, the de- 
scendant of the former owner of the place, a Syad, now occu- 
pies a miserable house amidst the wreck of the old grand 
edifices which once belonged to his ancestors. 

It is possible that Teonda was a place of some note in the 
Hindu period, hut from the few remains of Hindu times that 
exist, I do not think it probable that it whs a large place ; 
its greatness dates to the time of Muhammadan ascendancy, 
and, judging from the ruins of buildings that exist, to the 
early Muglial period. 
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Tlicro a fciv Ilinclu sliriiies and many Sati ])illavs, om*. of 
Sam vat I'itti century ; hnt tlic inscidptions on tliem are too 
worn to he made oiit, except a few letters ol; tlie date. 

PATHAEI. 

Pathari is a place of some importance now, a1)oiit 12 
miles to the north of Teonda. The ancient remains here ares 
numerous and extensive. The present city of Pathari is 
situated at the northern foot of an isolated rocky hill, ahout 
a mile long, running nearly north-west and soxith-enst. 
Between the present city and the hill is a fine piece of wat(a‘, 
in the midst of which ris(‘s a stone pillar. No traditions 
exist ahout it, hut it may h(^ a votive pillar, such as is usual 
to erect at the intended site of a structure, or in the centre 
of a newly-formed tank bed ; usually, in modern times, they 
are made of wood, and soon perish ; the people call the pillar 
in the centre of the tank at Pathari MavUya, thus implying 
that it is one of the pillars of a sunken temple, and, indeed, 
some assert that there are numerous other pillars and frag- 
ments close to it in the tank hed, and that some others appear 
even above the water when the tank dries sufficiently in 
seasons of great drought, hut I could see none. 

On the west hank of the tank are several chhntris and a 
small fort of recent date. On the embankment of the tank 
which confines its waters on the north side;, are fimi old 
fragments of statues, some of which are enshrined in small 
modem shrines of brick and mortar ; the cast and north, hanks 
of the tank are held u]-) by strong walls of ston(i, mostly of 
split, hammer-dressed hlociks of stone laid on eacdi other 
without mortar. The wall thus formed is ])liimh, hut at in- 
tervals are ghats and portions of walls of dressed and well- 
fitted stones; these Avails are also nearly plumb, diminishing 
upwards by narrow off-sets. The st(ips of the gliat are very 
steep, and one is astonished at sudd(inly sinking, more than 
he expects, in descending the steps, for the 'water is so clear, 
that the successive falls of the stops appear loss than, they 
really are. 

On the east hank are two modern-looking shrines and a 
dargah. All these show indisputable signs of having been 
built of older materials, and on the sites of older structures, 
and indeed the ghats and walls in many places, both on the 
east and north, shew, from the e’vident misplacement of the 
stones they are built of, that they have also been built of 
older materials ; so that I consider the tradition of the ruins 
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of a temple being submerged in the tank as a valuable and 
important evidence, confirmatory of tbe evidence of the 
walls and ghats of tbe tank tliat this tank did not exist 
in ancient times, when Pathari was in a flomdshing condi- 
tion, but was constructed after its decay, when the temple 
now said to be submerged had been ruined by whatever 
causes. 

The existence of a Muhammadan dargah on the banks 
of the tank, built of older materials, appears to mo a very 
significant circumstance as tending to show that to Muham- 
madan bigotry, here as elsewhere, this noble place owes its 
destruction. 

This tank is formed by embanking across a valley that 
runs between tbe west slope of the Pathari hill and tlic hil- 
lock on whicli the present city and citadel stand. The 
valley runs in a westerly direction, enlarging as it goes, until 
it emerges into a wide low plain ; but before it widens into a 
plain, and immediateiy below the embankment of the great 
tfiiikj a second ciii1)aukiiieTit ruiivS across foriniiig anothoi* 
tank, now of no groat size, but which, in the absence of the 
first embankment, and before being clicked with weeds, must 
have been a noble s]ie(.^t of water. G[?Ms tank aj)])eai"s to mo 
to be ancient ; and indeed a large city, as Pathari \va;S in an- 
cient times, mi.ist Jiavo had a lai^gc tank for tlic supply of 
water; wells, from the rocky nature of the soil on which 
the city siauds and stood, lioing neitlicr numerous noi^ easily 
(lug. 11 my coiijeciiiro bo correct, then the submerged 
temple (if temple it werc^) would have occupied ])rccisely 
the same relative position to this tank thattlie great Gradar- 
mal tem])le does with regard to Us tank. 

As obsmyed before, the city stands on a low hill, formed 
of a spur of the large bill which, starting from its south- 
eastern corner, runs west for about half a mile, then rc-curves 
1 unuing parallel, or nearly so, to its parent hill for another 
three-ciuarters of a mile. The large tank spoken of before 
lies inclosed between these elevations, ancl at its greatest 
extent cannot bo over half a mile long by a quarter mile 
broad. The cjity stands on the j)ortion of the spur which 
imns parallel to the grciat hill on the west side of the tank, 
but the suburbs extend from tbe north-west corner of the 
large hill to its north-eastern (iomer, and along its eastern 
taco, for a short way, being thus separated from the city by 
the embanked valley.^ The citadel occupies the south-east 
comer of the city, which itself occupies the entire extent 
iron. Tii. 
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oi‘ tlie spur to its northern end, where it slopes steeply down 
to the great plain or valley spoken of before. In breadth, 
the city occupies the entire breadth of the gently slo])ing 
top of the hillock, the northern face of which is a steep, but 
not rugged, slope down to the valley, and the west face con- 
sists of huge rounded bouldei'S and pointed rocks, rising in 
naked ruggedness over each other from the ]>lains below. 
The citadel and city are each defended by walls ; the citaded 
on all sides, the city on all except the tank side. The wall 
dividing the citadel from tlie city is much ruined, but its other 
sides are still mostly in good order ; it appears of the post- 
Muhainniadan period, and I shordd say of the loglak style, 
from the great slope of its walls, though they are iar Irom 
being nearly so massive as those of Toglakabad ; they art^ 
built of rubble and mortar, and arc loop-holed. Traces of 
the city walls also exist in places, but tbey were much weaker ; 
and if a mere guess be worth atiything, I should call them 
more ancient, dating probably to thc Hindu period of the 
Guptas, whose pillar now frowns in solitary majesty over the 

ruins around. . -i p 

Within the city are immense hea])s of rums, mostly ol 
dwelling houses, in the styk; of cloisters or rooms round 
open coui-t- yards ; they are of tlie Muhammadan ])criod, but 
underlying these ruins and existing houses arc freiiuently 
to be scon stone platforms of a still more mujic/iit period, 
dating probably to thci Gu])ta jieriod ; these platlorms are of 
large, dressed stone blocks oi granite, ^ now no longisr even 
and entire, and though showing signs of rcmowal or restora- 
tion in places, yet I'ctaining distiiKjt traces ol their oiiginal 
regularity and evenness. Miuhaniinadan masjids once occu- 
pied portions of the city, and the remains of the great plat- 
form at the north-east end of the city especially hoans traces 
of a Muhammadan masjid and dargah ; but they, in their 
turn, have made way for modern haniyas’ houses, and huts, 
and weeds, and desolation. 

One gate of the city opens on the embankment of the 
present tank, which forms a sort of road or approach to it ; 
the gate opens on a strongly-defended passage, or covered- 
way as I believe it is technically called, wliich led, hy^ one 
zig-zag turn, to wliat apparently was the southern end of the 
great platform, a branch going also to the noith end of the 
platforna which overlooks the covered way as it slopes uj ) ; 
this place, therefore, was one of the great public places in 
the city. Other gates existed on other sides, one about the 
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middle of the north side, and one, oi" perhaps, two posterns on 
the west side, opening on the I’ugged pile of rooks, which on 
this side form the descent into the plain. On the tank side 
I think there was a small gate ; to the south there are no 
signs of any large gates, except near the south-east end, 
where, I think, a gate must have existed, as in the Hindu 
period the great entrance would probably have lieen on tliis 
side, being nearest to the great mass of ruins occupying the 
plain on the south and south-east sides of the hill. ‘ 

The portion of spur between the city and the gi-eat hill 
is, and has apparently long been, used as a quarry ; good 
sandstone _ is easily and abundantly obtainable here, and a 
large portion of the inhabitants are engaged in various ways 
in the stone traffic here. Large slabs, 10 and 12 feet long, 
and 6 feet wide, and of varying thickness, can easily be, and 
are to this day, quarried here for export, as no demand exists 
m the miserable city or its immediate vicinity now; but it is 
clear that the large slabs (each measuring sometimes 15 foot 
square by 1 foot deep) which now lie in the ruins to the 
north, north-east, and south-east of the great hill, forming 
each in itself a roof for the numerous small single-col 1 
temples, scattered about, were obtained hero ; and 1 have no 
doubt the or great monolithic pillar, was also obtained 
from those quarries. Two varieties of stone aj*e obtained 
from these quarries . a red stone, sometimes soft and micace- 
ous, and sometimes compact and hard, and a close-grained 
hard white variety. 

The monolithic pillar in the city has been described in 
the pages of the “ Journal, Asiatic Society I shall, therefore, 
content myself with a brief notice of it. It is a tall, round, 
plain, sbghtly-tapciing shaft of white compact sandstone ; 
the lower portion, for a height of 7 feet inches, being a 
square of 2 feet 8 inches ^oach way, with a slightly projecting 
panel, 2 feet 2 inches wide, on each side. On tlio northern 
parrel IS an inscription in late Gupta characters, much worn 
by the weather ; below this portion of the monolith, which 
forms as it were a base to the round shaft, the pillar becomes 
a plain square 2 feet 9-|- inches each way. How far the base is 
buried witluii tlxe earth, I liave not been aide to ascertain, 
shaft, and pedestal, and base are of one stone ; 
the shaft and pedestal with tiro insoription being carefully 
smoothed and polished, though of the polish few traces now 
remain. The capital consists of a disk, with rounded and 
corrugated edge, shaped like the oontrai jsono of an oblate 
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spheroid, and is surmoautedby a square abacus ; tuc v. lio c 
is surmounted by two human figures placed back to l)acK, 
armed, and bearing shields. At present, only a portion o I 
the western figure, up to the waist, exists, and also a sma, 
framnont of the lowest portion of the eastern, the rest hav- 
ing" traditionally been broken off by lightning, which has also 
split off a large piece of the shaft of pillar at the up])er end 
on its west face ; but from the example at Eran, it appeal s 
that the figure on top consisted of two human figures back 
to back, bearing shields, and armed wdth spears. 

The round portion of the shaft dimmishos uiiwards, but 
very slightly ; the diminution, so far as can be judged i” 
its mutilated condition, being not more than la inch, the 
diameter at bottom ot the circular iiortion homg 2^ect b, 
inches nearly. The height of the round portion of the shatt 
is lust twelve diameters, or 27 feet 1 inch nearly, of which 2b 
feet 11 inches nearly is in one smooth piece \mh tlio_ peues- 
tal or base of the monolith, and the uppermost remaming 
inches forms a sort of neck to the capital, exceeding t lo 
diameter of the shaft by about 2 inches, or slightly more. 
The maximum diameter of the corrugated cxceeils 

the diameter of the shaft by just onc-tbird, arid its E 
iusfc one-third the diameter of the shaft ; it has a neck at its 
upper end, similar to the nexik, or head, at its lower, and is 
SLiraiountodhy asipiare ahaeiis, which enlarges m steps, _ Irom 
bottom upwards, till it aftains a maximum side slightly 
greater than the maximum diameter of the disk below , 
this size it retains to the top. The steps on the utuhrr sur- 
face of the abacus, by which it ('iilarges, arc three in number. 
The total height of the capital, including the abacus, is 

just one diameter, or a very little more, and the uiutilaied 

figure on top is about the same ; tlie total hoigdit o tlur 
pillar, with its statues, from tlio present ground level heiiig 
nearly d7 feet, of wldch more tlian 42 feet is one pieco of 

As usual, tradition ascribes this pillar to Bilim Bandu, 
whoso walking stick it is represented to have boon, and to 
have been left hero when in his wanderings durmg the 
fourteen years’ exile he, with his brothers, passed this way 
and sojourned here some time. Strange, however, to say, 
the large tank, spoken of before, is not asorihcd to him. 

closes Tiny rioiicc of the ancient remains within the 
iircsent inhahif.cd city, hut more important and far more 
numerous remains exist round about for a distance oi I a 
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or 2 miles on the east, nortli and south-east sides, which I now 
jn’oceed to notice. 

The most important and interesting of these is tJio great 
temple to the south-east of the large hill, icnowoi as the 
temple of Gadarmal. It is, in fact, the most interesting and 
important relic of old times in the place ; architectural details 
are given in plates and photographs. 

The temple consists of a cell, with the usual other por- 
tions in front, as in the examj)les at Khajuraha; hut, wiiereas, 
in all other examples exce]>t one, the cells are squares, tlie 
cell of this is an oblong. Tlie main temple stands within 
a court- yard (w'hich was probably once inclosed by walls) 
with seven other subordinate temples, disposed round it sym- 
metrically {vide plan) ; this inner court has a gateway of a very 
unique stylo and exquisite beauty, and beyond this gate 
exists anotlicr, which probably formed the entrance to an 
outer court-yard. This last consists of a small fiat roof, sup- 
ported by two double pillars in front, and two single pilasters 
with rough backs behind, thus proving incontestibly that a 
wall once ran behuid the rear line of pilasters ; indeed, traces 
of this wall exist to this day in the shape of a low line of 
mounds. 

The peculiarities in the architecture of this tcmj)le need 
detailed and critical examination ; this is irot the place for a 
discussimr of that sort, which will more appropriately form 
portion of a distinct paper on the architecture of the ancient 
monuments in the distri<5t, which I hope to be able to submit 
at a future period. The subject is too gia^at to be brought 
within the limits of a report like tills, nor does a sufficiency 
of materials now exist to write on it as fully as could be 
wished. This, however, I may note hero, that the temple 
appears to belong to two distinct periods, or at least that the 
original design of the temple appears to haim been only a 
coll with a portico, and that this was afterwards added to, 
forming the complete temple, as it now stands. 

At present, the temple is in a ruinous condition ; great 
heaps of cut stone effectually hide all the mouldings and 
the basement of the griha.garhJia, or tower ; tlie plate shews 
the mouldings on the outer face of the walls of the mamda^a. 
The simplicity of these mouldings of the mandapa is remark- 
able, and contrasts strongly with the elal)orate^and magni- 
ficent mouldings of the temples at Khajurdhd. *On the east, 
the walls of the sanctum are supported on the outside by 
great platforms of dry stone abutting against them up to a 
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great lieigM ; these platforms are built of ruined fragmentii; 
from the temple itself piled on each other. The cell has the 
usual tower roof over it ; the entrance to the cell is con- 
structed in the usual pattern, of an architeivc for the u])por 
member to support the mass above; the prunaiy avebitvavo 
having cracked, a second door-frame of rough -dj“es.s(al plain 
stone was put in to support it. The figure over the entrance is 
that of a four-armed female, holding a sword, shield and 
bow, the fourth arm being broken ; a lion crouches at her feet ; 
in my notes I find it called a bull instead of a lion, but the 
photograph shews the figure clearly to be that of a lion; 
be the animal either hon or bull, the female is clearly meant 
to represent Parvati. Below this architrave, and between it and 
the lower rough architrave, is another with three medallions, 
each with what may be taken to be a representation of a 
Buddhist tope within a sort of ornamental flowered ground- 
work, or a half lotus, cleardy in either case a Buddhist emblem. 
The supurb outer gateway is crowned with the Buddhist 
wheel in the centre ; it is to be inferred, thcrefoTO, that what- 
ever the age of this temple may bo, it was originally Brahma- 
nical, but was afterwards appropriated by Buddhists, who 
may have added the superb outer gateway, and perhaps also 
the outermost one. 

This inference is supported by the existence within the cell 
of a lingam, besides other sculptm'es of a large size, which I 
suspect to be Brahmanieal, but which, lying, as they do, face 
downwards, and too heavy and too incoiivoniontly placed to 
be easily moved, cannot be properly examined ; the principal 
statue inside is a life-size figure of Mayal)('vi with the infant 
Buddha; this superh has-rolief, wliioh c^oni])etent judges 
have pronounced to he the finest and largest piece of Indian 
sculpture (see “Journal, Asiatic Society,” and Sleeman), 
is 6 feet S inches long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, exclusive of the 
projecting tenons at its foot, which fitted into sockets to keep 
it standing in position, and 2 feet 9 inches thick, the relief 
of the figures being such as to leave the ground work only 6 
inches thick. It is now imfortunately in throe pieces, and lies 
with its face downwards ; hut I infer from the account of tins 
statue in Colonel Sleeman’s rambles, that not long ago it was 
in its original position. The floor of the sanctum has been 
most mercilessly dug up, and other large statues besides this 
superb one lie jammed face downwards in a contused heap 
in the n^ins of the floor. Tradition states that not more 
than a few years ago, a European came to the place, dug it 
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up for treasure, and discovering an incalculable amount, 
quietly took it and disappeared ; next morning, the workmen 
employed, going as usual to dig, found tliat the European 
had left, and going inside the temple found, lying about, 
several asliarfes (gold coins), which explained at once the 
cause of the European’s sudden disappcmance ! _ 

The tradition regarding this temple is, that in olden days, 
there lived a Muni (the Muhammadans say Pir) in a cavc on 
the hill adjacentj unknown to any one ; he had a goat W'hicJi 
used regularly to come and graze with the flock in charge of 
a poor shepherd, and disappear in the evening. Tlie shepherd 
took as much care of it as of the cattle regularly entrusted 
to him, and for which he was paid ; he at last determined to 
ascertain who was the owner of the goat, with a view to 
claim some return for his services in taking care of tluj 
goat ; one evening, therefore, bo followed it, neglecting his 
flock, and after much exertion, and many bruises and 
scratches, found himself led up the hill to the mouth of a 
cave, which the goat entered; the shepherd followed, anil 
saw an old man seated intent in meditation. It was now 
dark, and afraid of staying, yet unwilling to leave unmen- 
tioned the object of his visit, he made a noise to attract the 
old man’s attention, who thereupon turning to him, enquired 
the object of his visit ; the man said ho desired some return 
for his attendance on the goat, as ho had cauT ully temded it 
for a long time; the old man took u^) a handful oi jaic a 
(corn) and gave it liim as his wages ; disgusted and indignant, 
but afraid to remonstrate, or remain longer, the man liasten- 
ed down and reached homo, where his wife, alamred at his 
extraordinary absence, eagerly questioned him as to the cause 
of the delay; taking the handful of corn from his dhoti, he 
indignantly threw it on a heap of enwdungfuel, saying, “For 
this I have nearly kilksd myself,” relating the whole circums- 
tance; the two sat dow}i, the man in sullen discontent, and 
the woman to attend the cooking, when, stretching her hand 
for one of the fuel cakes, she found it changed into metal, 
which on examination turned out to be gold. Overjoyed 
and grateful, the man immediately went back to the cavern 
to thank the old man, but found it silent and empty, and the 
old man was never seen or hoard of again. The shepherd 
hid the wealth and began to build a temple, gradually taking 
out what was needed for its construction from Ms hoard. 

The temple that he built is the Gadarmal, so called from 
gaderi (sheplierd), and in the temple he caused sculjdured 
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images of Mmself and of liis wife to bo Svd up ; tbo large, 
statue of liis wife be set up in tlie middle, bis own ayus on 
the side ; he also dug the tank in front, built its gbais and 
the pillared hall on its banks, and many other temples, Avlth- 
out exhausting his wealth, which remained buried, and aams 
lost at his and his wife’s death, as they had no children. A 
little-known addition to the legend states that the lions over 
the gateway are the guardians of the buried treasure, and 
that whoever can hit the exact spot they appear to be watch- 
ing, will, on digging, find the treasure ; as the lions look in 
diverging directions, the intersections of their lines of sight 
can never fall in front of them, but must fall somcAvlun'c 
beliind them, and therefore within the temphg or behind it, 
probably the former. 

Prom this story it is probable that the other large sculp- 
ture now lying face down, close to a corner of the cell, is 
that of a male figure. 

This legend deserves some attention, as it differs totally 
fi*om the usual legends of temples being built, either by 
Viswakarraan, or by kings. A legend siim’lar to this I faintly 
remember hearing in another locality long ago, but I cannot 
now call to mind whore or on what occasion I heard it. 

On the stones of the tower, over the grihagarhlia, arc 
several single letters, evidently masons’ marks. The forms of 
the letters appear to me to bo those of tbo 8th or 9th century, 
which therefore, judging from tlus, must be the date of the 
oldest portions of the temjde. 

As before pointed out, the temple Avas originally Brah- 
manical, and was then appropriated by the Buddhists, Avho, 
it may be supposed, added the exterior portions of the; mam 
temple ; those portions arc later than the great ttimplc, but 
their style is such that, judging from them, I hesitate to 
ascribe them to any later period tlian the end of the 9th, or 
beginning of the 10th century, and would willingly place 
them earUer. If, however, the masons’ marks on the stones 
of the grihagarhJia bo of the 9th century, the additions could 
not have been made till some time afterwards. 

It may be conjectured that the additions are due to 
Buddhists ; if so, a change in the predominant religion of the 
country must have' sot in shortly after the construction of 
the original temple, i. e., somewhere about the latter end of 
the 9th century, even though it is possible tliat the temple 
was built by private persons. 

Therefore, if from any sources we could obtain records of 
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tlie kings who reigned over Pathailin the 8th, 9th and 10th 
centuries, we should on this supposition find that either a 
permanent or temporary change of the predominant religion 
took place about this period. Although, as a rule, persecution 
was seldom exercised by rulers over their subjects of a 
different religion, there is evidence in more instances than 
one that the temples of the weaker body wore appropriated 
by the stronger ; hitherto nothing has been brought forward 
to show that such a change did take place. 

But to the supposition that tire additions and enlarge- 
ments were by Buddhists, there arc grave objections, 'and 
although it must be admitted that the beauty of execution, 
according to competent judges, of the great statue within 
the temple indicates an early age, it docs not necessarily 
follow tliat the additions and cnlargemoiits to tlio tomx)le 
itself were made by Buddhists. 

Boremost of these objections is the rude inner frame- 
work within the old Brahnianical doorway of tlic sanctum. 
It will be noticed that below the Brahmanical top sill of the 
doorway is a Buddhist one, apparently supported only by the 
rude top sill of the rude inner framework. To imagine the 
men who executed or ordered the noble sculpture inside, 
capable of having also ordered or executed the barbarous 
inner frame of the doorway, is well nigh impossible ; hut it 
is possible that the Buddhist top sill docs not depend for 
support on the rude lower architrave, and that it was put in 
before the original Brahmanical top sill cracked and needed 
the support which the rude lowest top sill now affords ; this 
objection, therefore, apparently very weighty at first sight, is 
hy no means convincing. 

The m.'ignificent gateway in front of the temple is appa- 
rently Buddhist; but on careful examination, I am convinced 
that it is Brahmanical, converted to Buddhist X)urposes. On 
the centre of the groat ai-chitrave is a wheel, the sure sign of 
Buddhism, but in the architrave itself, fit its centre, wo see 
a sculptured representation of the usual }>ed(!stal of statues ; 
the incongruity of the wheel surmounting, in the way. it does 
(vide photograph and plates), the architrave is ajiparcnt ; it 
has no manner of connexion with the sculptured pedestal in 
design or appropriateness. Let us imagine the wheel removed 
and its place occupied by a moderate-sized statue of P^rvati, 
and instead of discord, wo have complete harmony ; the 
statue of Pdrvati would very appropriately surmount the 
sculptured pedestal, and with the statues of the lions, her 
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emblems, would form one harmonious whole. _ Had tluwe 
existed anywhere on the gateway any indication, l)esides 
the inappropriately placed wheel, of its Buddliist origin, I 
should have hesitated to consider this gateway as merely an 
adaptation of a Brahmanical sculpture to Buddhist^ pur- 
poses, notwithstanding the evident incongruity or discord 
of the wheel being placed on the square, sculptui'ed pedestal, 
in the loay it is; let it be understood that it is by no moans 
meant to be asserted that the wheel could not be placed on 
a pedestal without producing discord; wdiat is meant is, that 
the manner in which tliis particular wheel is placed on this 
particular sculptured pedestal, without any apparent con- 
nexion or unity_ of design or adaptability, does produce an 
idea of complete discord. 

It is thus seen tliat, notwithstanding present ap^icarauces, 
the gateway is i*eally Brahmanical, and this is almost demon- 
strated by the fact, that some of the smaller temples, sur- 
I’oundmg the great temple, have sculptured over the top 
sills of their doorways representations of Parvati; and t 
have no doubt, could wo recover the sculptures on tlni h)]) 
sills of all the doorways, some of which are now missing, 
whilst others arc too worn to be made out, they would all bc^ 
found to have been of Brahmanical origin. As the noble pale- 
%oay forms an essential part of the inner conrt-yaril toith its 
minor temples, it must have been built at the same timo^ as 
the smaller temples, and these being clearly Brahmanical 
the gateway must be so also. The only possible, but very 
improbable, escape out of this inference is that the Brah- 
manical gateway alone was knocked down when the Bud- 
dhists took possession of tlic temple, although they did not 
knock down the minor temples. 

It therefore appears to mo clear that, although the ori- 
ginal temple appears to have boon enlarged and added t-o, 
this is duo, not to Buddhists, but to Bmhmanists. 

Therefore, wo can recognize four periods in the history of 
the temple : — 

1st — the construction of the simple temple, consisting 
of a cell, with a sort of antechamber hi the tliickncss of the 
front wall of the tower ; 

2nd — the extension of the original design by the addition 
of the various other parts, making up a complete temple, as 
seen in the finest and most magnificent examples in Central 
India, with a complete set of subordinate shrines round the 
principal one, and a superb gateway ; 
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5r(?— the appropriation of the tcmpJe hy Buddhists ; and 

the reparation of the temple, whether hy Bralunanists 
or Buddhists, is uncertain; at which time, the rude inner 
frame-work was put within the doorway of the sanctum, and 
the rude dry stone walls built up to support the bulging 

sides of the groat toAver. , i i 4.1 

■ The first three periods must hare succeeded each otlier 

rapidly, for it is evident that the great sculpture of Maya 
Devi could only have been executed before the great dec.y ot 
art in Central India set in, which appears to have l)oen about 
the end of the 11th century Sanwat, or the lieginning ot the 
12th at the latest. The gateway pillars, comparing them 
with the Khajuraha examples, appear to belong to thenuddh; 
of the 9th century A.D. ; ive thus have roughly the end oi: 
the 8th century or beginning of 9th century for the latest 
date of the construction of the coll and tower ol the main 
temple; the middle of the 9th for the superb additions to it; 
and 11th century for the appropriation of tlie temple by 
Buddhists. That Pathari was a fiourishing place and iiossoss- 
ed Brahmanical temples in the 8th century of the Samvat is 
shown below in an inscription from a small temple near the 
tank and present city of Pathari. 

I do not think it necessary to produce evidence of the 
existence in a fiourishing condition of Buddhism in this 
paid of India in the 10th or 11th cimtuiy ; not only Chand, 
when he calls the Minister of Parmal a Paiwar, but the in- 
scriptions on the Jain and Buddhist temples and statues in 
Mahoba, and Khajurfihd, place this beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 

In concluding this brief notice of the great temple, the 
most interesting Hindu stracture within the limits of my 
tour this season, I beg to bo permitted to earnestly represent, 
for the consideration of Government, the advisability ol some 
measures being taken for the conservation and care of those' 
most interesting ruins, especially of the beautiful and unique 
gateway and of the great statue : the gate, as Avill be seen 
from the photograph, is in an unsafe condition.^ I would re- 
commend either its removal to Calcutta, .whore it would form 
an imposing object in the Museum grounds, or if this he 
found inexpedient, I would at least beg leave earnestly to re- 
commend the expenditure of a moderate siun to ooUeot and 
piece together the fragments, and restore the arch which, once 
springing from the capitals of the pillars, supported the centre 
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of the architrave, and to execute ■whatever is nccdlul for t!io 
stability of the s'tr'uct'ure. The statue can easily be 3’cmoved 
to Calcutta and placed in the Museum at little cost.^ 

To the north and north-east of the great temple is a large 
tank, now choked with weeds and shallow, but which, at 
one period, must have been a fine sheet of water ; this tank is 
formed by embanking the valley at the head of which tlui 
temple stands. On the north and west sides, the embanlcmcnt 
is in good order, is mostly faced with large blocks of dressed 
stone, and possesses a fine ghat on the longer -face, on one 
of the stones of which an inscriptio]i exists, which has been 
copied and submitted with the other inscri])tious to Gencnal 
Cunningham. On the embankment, and nearly o])posito tlu^ 
great temple, is a pillared hall standing on a high bascnneni,, 
and commanding a fine prospect. This pillai’ed hall is knowii 
as Bythak; no traditions exist regarding it, and I am of 
opinion that it has undergone i*epair and alteration since it 
was first erected; the roof is of plain fiat stone slabs sup- 
ported on three rows of plain pillars, four in each row, hence its 
usual designation of “ Barakliamba. ” N(3ar it ai'c; sevc'ral re- 
mains on a small mound, but of ]io particular importance, 
and I think of comparatively recent times. A portion of the 
embankment of the tank, for some distance on cither side of 
the pillared hall, is faced by a neaidy vortical stone revete- 
ment of largo blocks of dressed stone. 

In the middle of the embankment on the west side aia; 
signs of a small temple having once existed, but little trace 
of it now romams. 

At the corner diagonally opposite to the pillared hall 
stands a small temple (ledicated to Barvati. 

Close to tlic embankment and north-east of the great 
temple stands a group of ruins, consisting of the ruins of 
several temples and pillared halls ; the principal one appears 
to have consisted of a com’t-yard surrounded on three sidejs 
by piUarod halls with an entrance on the west flanked hy two 
small temples consisting of only a ilat-roofed (}('ll each ; on 
the nortii side the pillars have entirely disnpp(;av(xl ; but. on 
the cast and south they still exist in a diLa])idat(Ml condition. 
The eastern hall consists of six rows of pillars, seven in each 
row s'apporting a flat roof ; the row is ornaraentfid, and has 
chamfered edges ; the second row is plain and i.s backed hy a 
plain wall, with a doorway and latticed openings; tlui third row 
is ornamented with lotus medallions ; the fourth row has the 
edges chamfered, hut is otherwise plain; tJie fi f'th is similar and 
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is backed by a plain waE with latticed openings, and a door 
in the middle ; the sixth, which abuts against the l)ack wall o£ 
the building, is similar. The building may therefore be con- 
sidered as divided into three portions : 1st, the portico, being 
merely a long verandah ; 2nd, the hall proper ; 3rd, the long 
gallery, which serves as the sanctum ; the lattices closhigthe 
openings are of very plain, substantial, simple geometrical 
patterns, and are of sandstone. 

The statues inside are numerous ; there are, in fact, aU the 
ten avatars of Vishnu except the fish ; the tortoise incarna- 
tion is remarkable, vide jfiiotograjih ; it represents a pole on 
the back of a tortoise with a rope wound round it, the ends 
of which are held on opposite sides by human figures ; it is a 
representation of the churning of the sea when Vishnu as- 
sumed the form of a tortoise, to serve as a pivot on which the 
lull Mandar could rotate, as without this arrangement the 
mountain would have sunk down into the bottom of the sea. 
The rope is Vasuki, and indeed on the sculpture, hrokeir 
though it is, the head of a serpent, with a ])ortion of its 
I’opc-like body attached, can bo seen on the right hand 
figure, though the portion connecting this udth tile rest of 
the body wound on the upright is broken off. The mpuntain, 
Mandar, represented here by the cylindrical p6le has a 
figure of an elephant ridden hy a man on the top ; this figure 
no doubt represents ludra ; what the figures underneath tlie 
tortoise represent, or those on the top seated on a scid])tured 
lodge or bench running across, the entire sculpture, I cannot 
make out ; the large figure on the left is four-handed and 
bears Vishnu’s emblems. 

This sciulpture is very suggestive ; at the present day, the 
emblem of Siva bears a very close resemblance fo the tortoise 
witli the u])rig]it on his back, and indeed the tortoise may 
very well ro])resent the Argha, within which the ])halli (5 sym- 
hol is now always set uj), and it appears worthy of inquiry 
whether originally the phalhc symbol was not an emhlem of 
Vishnu. 

It would be out of place to speculate here on the prob- 
able or possible origin of, or changes which, the phalhc 
symbol may have undei'gono in the course of ages in various 
coimtrics, or to which of the three groat deities of the Hindu 
pantheon, it was first applied in India; it is enough to. in- 
dicate that such change is not hy any means improbahle, 
and that the eharaotor of Vishnu as presoiter is the one 
wliieh, on a priori grounds, has the best right to tire symbol;; 
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while Siva, in his capacity of destroyer, and Brahma as 
creator, have not much connexion with it ; and of these two 
again, ]3rahma has a better natimal right to it tlian Siva, who 
has none at all. 

The statue of the Buddha incarnation in this group of 
sculptures is remarkable ; it represents a man standing, hold- 
ing an alms-howl in Ms hand, and with a canopy over Ms 
head of the extended hood of a naga ; this is a very unusual 
way of representing Buddha, and as such worthy of notice. 

A figure of Parasu Pi/Uma, with how and qMver of arrows, 
also occurs, and is worth noting, as statues or representa- 
tions of Parasu Rama are very rare. 

Outside, and in front of the building, is an upright and 
cylindric stone, exactly like a modern lingam, with f mu* sculp- 
tures on four sides representing Vishnu in his four incarna- 
tions as Varaha, Vaman, &c. ; this is a very remarkable and 
sig nifi cant piece of sculpture, bearing on the question of 
Vishnu having originally been the deity who was typified 
by the Phallus. 

A colossal figure of the varaiia avatar, represented by a 
human figure witli a boar’s head, lies close to it in two or 
three pieces. 

Close to this struciturc arc the ruins of several otluu* 
temples, notac however of a large size ; in the most perfect 
of those there is a varfiha of largo size, with the usiuil rows 
of human figures all over his body; it measures 6 feet 5 
inches in length, by 2 feet in breadth and 5 feet in height ; 
a section of the interior of tlii.s tnniplc i.s given in plate. 
The roof is fornuid of fiat stones of large sizes. The ruins of 
the other t<nnples may 1)0 passed ovcu*, as containirig nettling 
of special interest in any but an architectural point of view, 
but of this I reserve a discussion for a future occasion. 

To the north-west of the great Gadarmal temple, and 
not far from the foot of the hill, is a l<u*go group of ruins, 
consisting of Jain temples in all stages of decay ; the origi- 
nal design of the great group appears to have been a number 
of colls "^I’ound an open court-yard; tlio monotony of the 
lines of colls being agreeably relieved by larger temples 
at the important points, as the centres and corners ; on one 
side, two tower roofs rise up close to each other, and, I believe, 
mark the sites of the principal shrines ; the present entrance 
is through a narrow in the walls ; all the colls are flat- 
roofed ; those oft the side where the double tower rises are 
two-storeyed, and it is possible the others, or some of the 
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otliers, may have also beeu tvro-storcyod ; the cells are, some of 
tliem, full to choking of uninteresting naked J ain statues of 
all sizes, from 1 foot to 8 feet in height, and of several sorts 
of stone. At present a SamMh, with a charan, stands in the 
centre of the court-yard, and is evidently a modern erection 
built of the materials of the surrounding ruined towers and 
cells. 

Several isolated small heaps of ruins and mounds indicate 
the sites of numerous temples all about the place, but none 
are of any special interest. The Sati pillars are numerous and 
very remarkable ; they are very high, some lining as much 
as 14 feet above the mounds at tbeirbasc; the largest group 
stands a short way to the north-east of the ruins just described, 
within the ruins of a semi-fortified palace or citadel of tlio 
medimval period, dating not over 400 yeai's, it so mucjli ; the 
oldest Sati inscription (there arc very 1'cav) is, as far as I can 
remember, not over 350 years old, and is quite devoid of 
interest. 

This group of ruins extends witli. occasional breaks 
almost to the foot of the hill in a westerly dh'cction, and it 
is clear the place was once a large and flourishing city. Tra- 
dition says the place was originally called Barnagar (Varaha 
nagara), and was destroyed by llajah Chhatar Sal. I am 
willing to accept the tradition as correct, there being nothing 
in the stylo of the buildings, as far as the ruins show, to 
assign to the city a much higher antiquity, although there is 
no doubt that the city which Chhatar Sdl destroyed mrrst 
itself have lison on the ruins of a still more ancient and 
far more flourishing city, retaining perhaps the old name. 

A low, small hill lies about |ths of a mile to the north-east 
of these ruins, and on its netirest projecting 8])ur are remains 
of the basement platform of a large temple. iSTumcrous other 
ruins and remains of tanks lie about, as well as a few Sati 
pillars and modern chhatris, and the remains of a paved road 
running from the east towards the ruins of Varhha nagara. 

About i^ths of a mile to the north by a little east of the 
modern city of Bathari are some temples ; one at the foot of 
a small hill, known as the Anhora hill, and one half-way up 
its side, are wunthy of note ; the lower one has some curious 
pillars ; it is known as the Kutki marh, and is used as a place 
of worship. 

_ To the south-east of th^e, about 1| mile, are several 
ruins; a group of several is known as the Sdtmarhya, though 
there are more than seven, if all the temples he counted, and 
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less tliaa seven if only tliose wliicli have not uoic Ix'comc 
mere mounds be counted. The name -n^as probably conferred 
when the later Varliha nagara, destroyed by Cbhatar Sal, was 
in a flouiishing condition, and when probably seven of the 
small temples were standing cntii-e ; they arc small square 
shrines, flat-roofed generally, one large stone of sulilcient sikc 
forming the roof ; they are Brahmanical. 

Close to the city of Pathari, and to the east of tlui lower 
tank described before, are several rums; one of a small tem- 
ple, of which the interior section is given in plate, is remark- 
able ; it is dedicated to Parvati, and is very old, dating ccr- 
taiuly to the eighth century of Samvat, as recorded in a short 
line, probably a pQgrim’s record, on the door jamb ; the otber 
ruins are of no especial interest. 

Altogether, the ruins in and about Pathari cover a spacio 
of about G square miles. Besides these, all of which I have 
visited, there are said to be others further off ; hut heing 
unable to ascertain particulars about them beyond this, that 
they are small, and of no special note, I did not s('ek lor tlumi, 

Tlio great bill of Pathari, known as the Ganjnjitb lillJ, is 
not without its shai'C of ,sa(;rcd ediliccs : the ruins of two 
temples exist, one on the toj), Avith traces of tbcr(5 having 
once been extensive plots of ground, on the nearly level top 
of the hill attached to it; the otlu'v, on tbo side of the hill. 
There arc remains of a third on the highest peak of the bill 
at the south end ; and at that end, tbvoc-fourtbs, or half-way 
up the side of the hill, is a cave, peihaps natural, but artilleialiy 
enlarged, smoothed and oruamented Avitli pillars ; the cave con- 
sists of three eliamb('rs, all but one well lighted by clefts in the 
rock, and windows; tlic^ sculptures inside arc of various kiiuls, 
Brahmanical and . Jain; tl>o pr<wniling ornament of the ])il- 
lars, which arc of the ordinary pattern, is the lotus medallion. 
This is fabled to he the cave A\'hcro the dovoUse, or muni, wJio 
eniiched the shei)herd, liv(xl : bdow the cave arc remaitis of 
a largo temjjhj, built on a stone platform; several minor 
caves exist, most of them natiu-al, but artificially smoothed ; 
and several portions of the plain rock surface also apjtcar to 
have been smoothed, but with what object is not knowJi. 
At the north end of the hill, atare-entcringgorg(g tlujro rises 
up, sheer from the bottoin, a most jneturesquo column, of 
bare Mack rook, flanked by flat, smooth, black, square, 
tower-like rocks, making up a singularly imposing whole. No 
inscriptions occur on tho bill anywhere, though Hong looked 
for some on the smoothed surfaces and in the caves. 
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Hero I close this notice of Pathhri. 

About 10 miles to the soutli-west of Patliari is TTdaj/pur. 
The modern city is built of, and on, tbe ruins of a more an- 
cient one ; it is surrounded by a dilapidated-looking wall. 
The city is about l-g- mile long in its longest dimensions ; 
the wall surrounding it appears to date to the Muhammadan 
period, not only from the gates, which arc clearly Muham- 
madan, and some of which are inscribed, but from tlie 
materials used in the construction, both of tliera and of the 
walls ; the style of some of the gateways is similar to that of 
the Lai Darwhza in Delhi, and are built partly of similar red 
stone. 

The modern fort may be described in general terms as 
an irregular parallelogram ; it has several gates which are 
named as follows : the north gate is named the Obandeli 
gate, and another is named the Ivhirki gate ; the west gai.e 
is named the Chatua gate ; Saroji gate is another ; the Garari 
gate and Motia gates are on tbe east. 

Of the gates, some are in the Hindu style, but most in 
the Muhammadan ; tlic one styled Obandeli gate is, perhaps, 
one of tbe most ancient ; the gates on the south side are 
dilapidated, and no particular names exist ; but there are the 
remains of a great entrance on that side, defended by no less 
than three successive gates. Of these, one is probably a city 
gate, dividing it off into wards, or mohallas ; remains of 
such exist in diJferent parts of the city. 

Entering by the south gate just mentioned as being 
ruined, the traveller, after passing several dilapidated-looking 
houses, enters into a great square or bdzdr, about dOO feet long, 
but not so broad ; on the four sides of this square, or oblong, are 
long ranges of colonnades, whose continuity is only broken 
by the roads and entrances that lead into the square ; these 
colonnades are constructed exclusively of plain Hindii pil- 
lars supporting flat roofs : some large structure once appears 

to have occupied a central position within the square, of 

which now only a few bare traces exist. More than one 

new pillared hall has been built within this square in 

recent times, but they are of no interest. In a deserted and 
ruined corner of the court are also some Sati pillars and a 
Muliammadan tomb ; none worthy of any special note. The 
entire place is now a dreary solitude, a single house alone 
at One corner, buUt out of the ruins, is inhabited, but not- 
withstanding this, during a visit of about 3 hours to this 
VOL. VII. B 
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place on a certain occasion. I saw no human Ijciiigs ; the 
general ePEcct of the long lino of pillars is very good, hut 
this is solely due to their extent. 

To the south of the city, at a distance of about half a mile, 
is a hill of a very remarkable appearance ; a huge mass of 
rock rises sheer and ahru])t from the top of the conical liill 
below, presenting at a distance the exact appearance of a 
foi’tified castle. This, however, is not a castle, hut a natau'al 
solid mass of rock, tliough it is evident that it could, and 
probably was, made use of as a fort. At the foot, or rather 
some little way above the foot of the cone, however, there 
runs a wall built of hng(3 uncemented stones, 18 feet thick 
at the present crest, which, liowcvcr, is not the original cn^st 
of the wall, that having disappeared long ago; several gates 
existed in tlxis wall, winch did not go quite round the hill, 
but inclosed only a portion, in the form of a circular sector, 
the two radial lines of the sector being represented by tvvm 
similar massive walls running straight u]) the side of the hill 
to meet the tower-like mass above. The (mtire •{)!ace is 
deserted, and tlie inliabitfints of the iuljoining city could 
give me no infornration whatever regarding it ; it has not 
even a name that I could hear of. 

The north gate of this strong fortress (for it must have 
been very strong in its day) is still in tolerable order, hut it 
shows signs of having been ropahod or altered by the Mu- 
hammadans ; close to this gate is a dargah of a Muham- 
madan saint, respooted in a vague sort of way by the people, 
who, however, being mostly Ilindiis, do not seem to care 
much about it. I could not ascertain the name of the saint, 
who is gcnei'ally known as Pir. A photograph of this 
remarkable lull has been taken, and with the aid of a 
magnifier, the lines of fort walls may he seen ; the vusw was 
taken from the roof of the north-west gateway of the great 
mandir which will presently ho noticed. 

Within the modern city are tluree ancient temples ; two of 
these arc small, and I content myself with a passing men- 
tion of them ; they are all kept in fair order, and the smaller 
ones are whitewashed ; all are used for purposes of worship 
at the present day ; the two minor ones are similar to the 
small ones at Mahiyar, being simple towers with porticoes in 
fljont, supported on pillars ; access to them is denied. Tha 
great temple, however, is particularly interesting, both from 
its antiquity, dating to 1116 Samvat, corresponding to A. D. 
1069, from the numerous inscriptions covering its walls, lying 
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witliin and around it, from tlie exquisite beauty, singularity 
and size of its various parts and of tlie whole, and from the 
legends connected with it. 

Tradition assorts that this temple was built by Pmja 
Udayajit of Pharanagar, a Ponw^r Ejajj)ut,and it is so far right, 
as the name of Ptaja Udayaditya is mentioned in the inscriji- 
tion (see Vol. XVII, Journal, “Asiatic Society, Bengal”), 
but the rest of the tradition is quite silly. The following is a 
version I obtained here. I have omitted parts. 

Eaja Udayajit of Pharanagar was a Ponwtir Pi-ajput. On 
one of his hunting excursions, outstripping his followers, he 
came alone to a jungle on fire ; w hile looking on, he perceived 
a serpent, oppressed by the heat, issue out of a hole in the 
ground within the burning area, but it could not escape 
being surrounded by fire. The Baja on his horse, standing 
under a Chandan' tree close to the fire, seeing the vain 
efforts of the serpent to escape the heat and pitying it, 
stretched out Ins lance tlmough the flames to the serpent, who, 
twisting himself round it, was brought out of tiic fire. The 
serpent now bogged of the Baja to put him into water to relieve 
his burns, as he was scorched all over, but there being no 
water close, the Baja informed the serpent that he could not 
do as desired until he could ride home. The serpent, however, 
pleaded very hard, and told the Baja that he would die 
through pain and want of water before the Pi;aja could reach 
his palace, and begged, as no other moans presented itself, 
that the Baja would allow him to place his head within the 
Baja’s mouth, tliat so, at least, ho might have some relief. 
The Baja, however, did not like this, and told the serpent tliat 
he mistrusted him, and could not act as desired. The naga 
thereupon called on God to witness that he would do the 
Baja no harm ; assured by tliis, the Baja took the serpent 
and put him into his mouth. The serpent, thus put into the 
mouth, went into the Baja’s stomach. 

The Baja on Ms return related the entire circumstance to 
his nobles ; they all assured the Baja that means could easily 
be found to extract • the serpent, if he did not come out 
voluntarily; these things happened when the Baja was 12 
years of age. On finding the sei'pent did not come out, 
various means were resorted to, but all to no purpose, the 
serpent persistently remaining in his strange quarters, and 
the Baja’s paunch gradually increasing, till, when he became 
18 years of age, he had become a perfect skeleton, but with 
an enormous paunch, and thinking ho had not long to live;.; 
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he determined to go to Kasi to die. Tlius resolved, he distri- 
buted all his possessions among his friends, intending to go 
alone, without even taking his chief E&ni with him.; the E^ni 
would, however, not thus he loft behind, but insisted on 
accompanying her husband ; they accordingly set out with a 
few faithful followers, and reached a place called Murteza- 
nagar; here the E&ni happening to lie awake in the middle 
of the night fanning her husband, heard a slight noise from 
under the bed, and saw a serpent crawl out of a hole in tlie 
ground, hiss, and rising up, bend over the Eaja’s mouth 
with expanded hood. Presently another serpent issued out of 
the Eaja’s mouth, and the two began roundly rating each 
other. “You,” said the scipent of ihe hole to the one from, 
the Eaja’s mouth, “have done evil; wbat conscience liave_ you, 
vile thing, that in spite of a solemn oath ” (literally with a 
sword interposed. Tliis expression means an oath, oaths being 
taken over a sword with Eajputs) “ you are thus injm-ing 
to death the man who saved your life ! If any one were 
listening, I would disclose a plan which would eirecjtually 
rid the Eaja of you,” To this the other replied, “You wjio are 
seated on immense wealth will not esenpe, for I can disclose 
how you arc to bo killed.” Thus recriminating, they unfolded 
to eacli other the means by which they could be killed, and 
retired each to his own quarters; the serpent from the Eaja’s 
mouth returning to his station in his stomach. 

The Eani, who had heard all, determined to carry out the 
plan for the destruction of the serpent living within the 
Eaja’s body, and notwithstanding all the Eaja’s op])osition 
and anger, succeeded in destroying it. She then destroyed the 
other by pouring boiling ghee into his hole in the ground, and 
dug up the immense wealth he. had guarded. In commemor- 
ation and gratitude for the Eaja’s recovery and the treasure 
here found, the place was called Udii)ur from Udyhditya, the 
Eaja’s name, and the singularly beautiful temple, wluch has 
escaped even -the fury of Aurangzch, was then built. The 
Eaja established himself in this now capital for some time 
and gi'catly adorned it with j)uhlic buildings. 

The temple is built of red sandstone, and stands in tbe 
centre of a large paved and msed platform ; on all sides of 
this platform there once ran walls, with' seats as in section, see 
Plate VII, hut this has long disappeared except in the masjid 
at the hack: surrounding the groat central temple stood at 
one time seven minor temples as at I’athfiri, hut somewhat 
differently arranged. All of them have now disappeai’ed or 
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l)eea converted into, and surrounded by, private dwelling- 
houses, and access to them debarred. 

The temple at the back, if one existed, as I believe it did, 
judging from the example at Patli&ri, does not now exist in 
its place, but, occupying nearly the whole extent of the pro- 
jecting piece of platform on this side, stands a Muhammadan 
masjid, consisting of a hall with a flat roof, suppoided by four 
rows of Hindfl pillars, the last row consisting of dwarf pillars 
resting on the seat which runs along the back and side 
walls ; there are twelve pillars in each row, the two extreme 
ones being dwarf ones, resting on the seats ; they are not all 
alike, but some attempt at a symmetrical arrangement of the 
dissimilar pillars appears to have been made with partial 
success ; the pillars are fine, massive Ones, but not otherwise 
remarkable ; at the centre of the back wall exists the niche 
of the meJirab ; a few masons’ marks, and short lines occur 
on many of the pillars in this masjid, and conclusively prove, 
if such evidence were at all necessary, that they arc 
Hindd. 

In front of the masjid, and somewhat retired, behind the 
prolongation of the line of the principal panel, at the back 
of the tower of the great temple, stand, one on either side, 
two archways, forming, as it were, the entrances to the masjid. 
These archways are. neither large nor in any way remarkable, 
and are rather built as matters of form, than as real en- 
trances into the masjid, for, the space between and on either 
side beyond them being open, access to the masjid is easy 
throughout its whole front; these arches are inscribed, and 
Aurangzeb’s name, I believe, occurs in them. 

The legend regarding this masjid is, that the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, on his return from the Dakhin, passed through 
this place, and seeing this temple, ordered its demolition 
and the construction of a masjid with its materials. In obe- 
dience to his orders the work of demolition was begun by 
cutting off the limbs, or otherwise mutilating the sculp- 
tured statues that adorn it, and at the present day most of 
the statues are so mutilated ; but at night, the deity of the 
temple, MahMeva, appeared to him in a dream, and ordered 
him on pain of death to desist from his work of demolition, 
and as an earnest of his threat he would, he said, cause his 
listener to fall ill. The next morning Aurangzeb found 
himself ill, and accordingly, afraid of fmflher irritating the 
deity of the temple, he ordered the stoppage of the work of 
destruction; vast quantities of gunpowder, that had been 
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stored in tlie temple to blow it up, were taken out and 
the temple left unharmed, but a masjid was ordered to be 
erected at the back of the temple, which has been described 
above, and a mandate of Aurangzeb directed aU those who 
came to pray in the masjid to enter the temple first, and, 
having done reverence there to Mahhdeva, to enter the masjid. 

Whatever the credit attaching to this legend, certain it is 
that at the present day the temple is frequented by 1)otli 
Hindds and Muhammadans, and the lingam witliin equally 
reverenced by both. The object of worship is a largo black 
stone liugam now inclosed in a shell of higldy polished 
yellow metal said to be gold. I was allowed to enter the 
Sanctum on taking off my boots, but was not allowed to 
touch or examine the lingam. No opposition was offered to 
my entering the temple and examining every part of it ex- 
cept the sanctum, which alone I was requested not to enter 
with boots on. 

As may be seen from the plans and photographs, this 
temple is singularly beautiful both in plan and in elevation, 
and although large, the parts are so well proportioned, that 
it does not look large, and it is only on measurement that its 
real size is realized ; the execution is fully cqiuil to, if not 
superior, to any other ancient temple I have seen. Tluj sculp- 
tiu’C is rather common-place, representing the usual iLiiulii 
divinities in the usual forced attitudes, but tlusy an) not 
obscene as at Khajuraha, and thougli obscene figures are not 
wantmg, they are confined to the minor bands or rows of 
small figures, and arc not conspicuous. But it is in excellen<;c 
of execution of the floral sculptured ornamentation that this 
temple surpasses all others. Tiioy are executed with re- 
markable fineness and freedom, and arc not overcrowded so 
as to destroy effect, but by a judicious interposition of broad 
plain surfaces worked with exquisite care, the ornamental 
value both of the flowered bands and of tho plain arc 
mutually enhanced. Doubtless a groiit deal of tho beauty of 
the carvings is duo to tho superior quality of tho stone bore 
used, and I believe tho Khajurahd temples, if built of similar 
materials, would, some of thorn, have been more beautiful. 

The pillars in the interior are singularly massive, and yet 
beautiful; the main ones supporting the great dome of the 
Mahfi Manclapa, are 2 feet 9 inches square from the bottom, 
to a height of 6 foot 6 inches ; they then become octagonal 
with sides of 11 inches each. This octagonal part of tho 
pillar is 3 feet 8 inches high. Over it comes the circular cap, 
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and over tliis the bracket capital, the last of great massive- 
ness; the cap is 1 foot 3 inches in height to the bottom of the 
bracket capital, making the total height of pillar from floor 
to bottom of bracket capital 10 feet 6 inches, the pillar thus 
being, inclusive of its capital proper, only 3-8 diameters 
in height, a massiveness not attained by any other pillar 
that I have seen ; and yet so gracefully arc the various portions 
proportioned, that it is not only not displeasing, but it is 
absolutely beautiful, and particularly beautiful in the posi- 
tion it occupies, forming the main support of the great heavy 
dome. Here it conveys an idea of strength and stability, 
combined with beauty wliich is unsurpassed : the form of 
the cajDital and of the bracket capital can be seen in the 
photograph of the portico of the temple. 

The great dome is fonned of ovcidapping coiirses of stones, 
x’anged in successive diminishing cu'clcs over each other. 
Twelve ribs, each rib composed of exquisitely sculptured 
females, at once adorn and strengthen this beautiful roof ; 
and this roof, thus adorned, and as it were vivified by the 
serflptures, rests on the massive pillars below, foraning* a 
whole of unsurpassed beauty and harmony. It is a pity that 
the interior is so dark and so blackeaiod with soot as to 
render invisible a gi’eat deal of the minute carvings ; and, as 
if this were not enough, a huge dingy curtain, once red, but 
now black, stretched horizontally aight across, uaadcr the 
oponiaag of the dome, clFcctually hides away all the exqui- 
site beauty of the dome within, which, as the curtain is aaot 
allowed to be removed, can oaily be seen by kind rents iax it, 
and with great trouble. 

The tower over the saarctum of this temple diffei's aiaato- 
rially both in plan and external elevatioax from the examples 
at Khajuraha, and is worthy of special study. The flnaal 
ornament at the summit is also curious, such finials being 
rai’e in the age to which this temple belongs. It is not my 
purpose now to enter iaato an examination of the principles 
wlxich appear to have regulated the form and diraeaxsions of 
the various parts of this tower, I merely wish to point out 
the difference between it and other examples of nearly the 
same period, in a place not so far as not to be influenced by, 
or to exert an influence on, each other ; and to point out that 
the method of judging by style alone is one that cannot 
be absolutely depended upon in the absence of all other 
data to detenxiine with certainty the age of a building. The 
method is very valuable as an auxiliary whotx supported by. 
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inscriptions, liistorio notices, or otlicr data ; Init it is a mis- 
take to imagine that in any one district (and still loss in 
different districts) hut one rigid style prevailed at any one 
period to the exclusion of all others. 

ERAN. 

M'm is now a place of no particular importance, about 
6 miles to the north of Path^ri, on the junction of the Pina 
and Kamti Rivers, two tributaries of the Betwa. It possesses 
several very interesting remains of ancient times ; the prin- 
cipal are a monolithic pillar known as Bhim Gada, anothoi’ 
known as Bhim’s mother’s churning stick, a colossal vardha, 
a statue of Bhim Sen, and several fragments. 

The Bhim Gada is a monolithic pillar, square below and 
octagonal above ; the square portion is over 20 feet high, but 
a great and unknown portion of it is traditionally said 'to be 
buried in the ground. Tire pillar measures 2 feet 9 inches 
square ; it is surmounted by a corrugated cap, like the ex- 
ample at Pathdri ; like it, too, this is surmounted by an 
abacus precisely as at Pathari, described above ; the pe(mli- 
arity, however, of this pillar is, that the corrugated (iap is 
supported by a four-aimed lion bracket ; the abacus is sur- 
mounted, as at Pathdri, by two human figures, placed back to 
back, facing east and w^est, and popularly known as Ram 
and Lakshman ; they liave their arms hanging straight do wit 
their sides, but whereas the statue at Pathhri is broken, 
these are entire, and enable us to determine with certainty 
the forms of the statues which surmounted tlio pillar at 
Pathhri ; inscriptions exist on the pillar on a tablet facing 
west, and there are two smaller inscriptions on the cast and 
south faces. 

Bhim’s mother’s churning stick is a shaft, octagonal 
throughout, the lower octagonal portion above ground, mcja- 
sures 7 feet 9 inches in pcinmctor, and is 9 feet 3 indies 
high. Over this rises another octagonal shaft, leaving all 
round an offset or stop of 3 inches ; both these are formed 
of one piece of stone. No inscriptions exist : it stands to 
the east of the vardha statue and south of the Ut. 

The statue known as Bliira Sen’s is a colossal figure fa- 
cing east, dressed in a dhoti, and wearing v^jamo, or sacrificial 
thread ; he holds a sword in one hand, and a gada in tlie 
other, and has an immense round shield on his back. He has 
bangles on his wrists ; round him lie scattered fragments of 
piil^, and four pillars, still standing, shew that a building of 
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some importance existed and enshrined the statue, which 
proliably rejmescnts one o£ tlie many forms of Vislinu. 

Among the miscellaneous fragments in Eran is an in- 
scribed pillar in the bazar; the inscription has been copied ; 
tlie pillar is an ordinary pillar of stone of the usual square 
pattern; the bazar is cruciform, but is now deserted except 
a small portion ; many old stone pillars and architraves, &c., 
liave been used up in it, but this appears to have been re- 
cently done, as the deserted portion has no stone fragments ; 
the pillars resemble those lying about near the colossal statue 
of Bilim, but possess no particular interest. 

The most important and interesting relic of antiquity by 
far in Eran is the colossal vardha. It stands to the south of 
Bilim’s statue, it measures 16 feet 6 inches from snout to 
tail, the lieiglit is 10 feet 10 inches, a garland composed of 
small human figures sculptured on a band is sculptured round 
its nock, the body is not, as usual, tiovered with human figures, 
but by small circular ornaments. A projection or luini]), 6 
inches high, rises up on the back over the sliouldoT-s ; an 
ancient Gupta inscription exists on the underside of the neck. 

This vardha is interesting both for its size and beauty, 
and for being the oldest known Brahmanical statue so far as 
I can now call to mind in this part of India, or indeed in all 
India. I do not mean to imply that more ancient statues 
do not exist ; I mean only that inscribed Brahmanical ones, 
fixing the age of the statue indisputably, have not yet been 
found of a date anterior to this. It is very remarkable 
that tliis oldest statue should bo a varhha. I should expect 
that if any inscribed statues, older than this, of the Vaishna- 
vic pantheon be discovered, they would probably be either of 
the fish or tortoise incarnations of Yislinu, for it appears to 
me that the account in Hindu books of the various avat£l,rs 
of Vishnu indicates the successive (though not exclusive) 
forms of images worshipped in Aryan India. It is not here 
necessary to demonstrate that Vaislmavism in its earlier 
phases is only a variant form of the Phallic oultus. The pri- 
mary religion of the Aryans in India, as shewn in the Vedas, 
was not Phallic ; they therefore must liavo adopted it from 
the races they subdued in India. Phallic worship appears to 
have existed among them in various forms, — the early Vaish- 
navio forms and the Linga worship, which is supposed to 
have co-existed with early Vaishnavism. 

The Pur^ns represent the fish, tortoise and varMia forms 
as successive manifestations of the preserving power of 
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nature, a power which a little consideration must identify 
with the generative or reproductive power. The question is, 
how, or why, it happens that they are represented as suc- 
cessive ; was it that the older forms became obsolete and 
yielded to new forms ? or was it, that, as the primitive 
Aryans gradually advanced in conquest, they successively 
came upon tribes who had these distinct symbols of worship, 
which the conquerors, whether out of policy or other moti ves, 
successively adopted as their own ? This last appears the 
more probable, for if it were merely a change in the symbol- 
ism, adopted to re- vivify obsolete notions, the intimate con- 
nexion of lingam worsliip with early Vaishnavism, wludhcr 
its predecessor or its contemporary, could not have been for- 
gotten ; but if they successively conquered tribes wdio wor- 
shipped the various symbols, their identity would be likely 
to bo overlooked, or if not overlooked, ignored on politic 
grounds. The difficulty lies in accounting for the grouping 
together of the fish or tortoise forms of the Phallic cultus, 
apart from the Saivic ; that the fish and tortoise forms arc 
really idiallic, can bo seen easily from existiiig old statues of 
those avatars ; then why the separation betweem Vaisluia- 
vism and Saivism ? Perhaps, at that early period, no distinc- 
tion was actually recognized between them. 

A silly local legend states that this place was founded by 
Raja Barat or Vairat, and that Bhira Panda came here in 
disguise during his exile ; at the expiration of his term of 
exile ho, in joy, shot oil* an avrorv named kichah ; this arrow 
he shot at a deer, but it hit the hoof of a cow instead, and 
split it; the cow, howovoi’, was not injured. The wound healed 
immediately, but tlu*- hoof remained cloven, and the hoofs of 
all other cows became cloven also at the same time, and 
have remained so over siueo. Tlio llaja witnessing tins 
miraolc found out who the strange sojourner really was ; on 
this Bhim Pandu left there bis gad-a or Ml and bis motlun*’ s 
churning stick, and having erected Ids own statue, departed. 

GYlElSPUll. 

Oydnspur is a small place alxmt 8 miles from, Bagrod, on 
the road to Bhilsa. It contains several remains, among 
which may be moniioned a large temple on the hill, about 
three-fourths of the way up the western slope of the hill, 
a snaaller one at the foot on the north, and the remains of a 
third a short way off it to the north-east. There are, besides 
several old tanks, remains of a gateway of a temple, and 
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some old masjids (one inscribed) in the city. On the bill to 
tbe west of the city on which the great temple stands are 
also remains of solid ramparts or towers, and remains of a 
tope, or what looks like a tope ; on the hill to the east of the 
city are remains of two or three topes ; the topes haye all 
been opened before, at least so the people unanimously assert, 
and the remains testify to the truth of their statements ; the 
city is picturesquely situated in the yalley between these 
two hills. 

The remains of the temple to the north-east of the hill 
consist of several pillars of beautiful forms (and mostly in- 
scribed) with their architraves and flat slabbed roof over them 
still intact ; it was a Saivic temple, as the statue over the door- 
way indicates. The grilmcjarhlia has lojig disappeared, but 
the pillars still exist entire and uninjured, all but the statues 
adornuig them, which are mutilated and injured to some 
extent. The teinple was one in the usual Chandel siylc of 
architecture, with portico, mandapa, maba mandapa, and sanc- 
tum. Witliin a stone’s throw of it stands the modciar dak 
bungalow. 

The other temple is curious, consisting of three chambers 
longitudinally placed with a verandah in front ; the central 
chamber has the usual tower roof ; the verandah is probably 
modern, but the side-chambers do not appear modern. The 
temple appears to have boon Brahmanical, as, although the 
figure of Buddha, seated, is sculptured on the central entrance 
ai-chitravo, the two side-rooms have not Buddhist but Brah- 
manical figures, of which one is Siva. I infer, therefore, that 
the temple was Vaishnavic, dedicated to Buddha, considered as 
an avatar of Vislmii •, a small inscription exists on one of the 
door jambs. Vaishnavic temples in which the principal 
object of adoration is Buddha are extremely rare ; but there 
is no doubt that at one period the Buddha avatar of Vishnu 
was worshipped by Hindus, as at other times the various 
other avathrs wore, for hero and at MakarbainearMahoba, as 
before noticed, are temples each with three sanctums, differ- 
ently disposed it is true in the two oases, but agreeing in 
this, that Buddha is the principal figure in both, with 
Siva for one of the subordinate figures, and, by inference, 
Brahma for the other subordinate figure. 

The temple on the hUl, however, is by far the most re- 
markable and interesting of the remains here ; it is built with 
its back against the solid rock ; in fact, the rook has been cut 
into shape to fit the temple, to which it serves as a back wall. 
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Tills temple stands on a great platform, partly ol>taiii(*(1 
by cutting away tlie sloping Ixill-side to a level, and partly 
by building up an immense revetement on the liillsido lower 
down to support tlie front of tlie platform ; the revcdcmfmt is 
very liigb and massive, built of rougli blocks of stone witli- 
out cementing material of any kind ; tlie wall slopes upwards ; 
this great revetement adds greatly to the effect of the tem])]e 
as seen from below the hill, though now so densely is the hill 
covered with jangal, that it is rarely one can get a vienv of 
the temple on its majestic plinth, except from a great dis- 
tance, when the whole can be distinctly seen, and forms a 
singularly beautiful ])icture. 

Tlio temple is built in a very massive stylo ; the basement 
mouldings are very few, but bold and simple to a fault ; t-wo 
inscriptions on the jambs of the entrance pillars giv(>, no ebu' 
to its age (one line, besides, is very roughly chiselled) ; the 
cliaracters of the inscription do not appear to me so old as tin? 
temple, judging from the simplicity of its mouldings, but, as I 
have observed before, no independent reliable o])iiiion c;a,n ho 
formed of the age of a structure solely from its style, and 
without other and independent coin-oborativc CAudencc. In 
this particular instance tlie corroborative evidence is found 
in comparing it with the Gadarmal temple at Fatldiri, the 
date of whicli is fixed by the characters of its inscrijitions ; 
and the proximity of the two temples rendtirs them espeidal- 
ly favorable for comparison wdth each other. The ruins ol’ 
the temple below, noticed before, show a very dilforent stylo 
to this one, and from the difference in styles, ought to ho 
placed far posterior to it. I accoi-dingly ascribe to tlic tem- 
ple on the hill the same age nearly as the Gadarmal temple, 
but to the one below an ago not anterior to the tenth century, 
or about a century and a half later. 

The interior arrangements of the temple are no less re- 
markable than the exterior ; the hall is not a small square as 
usual, but a long hall divided by two longitudinal rows of 
piUars into a nave and two aisles. The sanctum is small and 
excessively dark, and the whole place is so full of hats, and 
the stench is so great, tliat it is no easy matter to enter and 
obtain even a cursory glance of the intoiior. A passage goes 
round, or rather would have gone round, the sanctum uni- 
formly if the temple had stood isolated from the roek, as in 
the examples at Khajurdhd. This temple is larger than any 
of them ; numerous statues Ho inside, of which the most 
remarkable is a small one of Maya Devi under the sM tree, 
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tMs is very well executed, and the execution is not much 
interior to the execution of the Sanchi bas-reliefs. This 
temple may have been originally a Buddhist temple, but 
from a fragment of a lingam found inside, I prefer to think 
however, that, as at Patha,ri, the temple was really Brahma- 
nical appropriated subsequently by Buddhists; and ascribing 
^is temple to the same period as the Gadarmal temple at 
Pathan (a judgment warranted by the simplicity of its style 
and ornament), this inference becomes highly plausible. 

On the top of the hill are r'emains of walls and towers 
of rubble of great thickness ; it is possible a fort once 
crowned the top of the hill. The topes on these hills are not 
tall, but low, nattish mounds, evidences of their antiquity 
or, as General Cunningham has laid down from an examina- 
tion of numerous examples of ascertained dates, the heit^’ht 
of topes m proportion to their diameters gradually and steadi- 
ly increases as we come to more recent times. 

Prom the evidence then of these topes, of the temple, of 
the temple at Pathari, and of the remains at Pran, it is clear 
that we must place the rise in prosperity of this part of the 
country at a remote period, and anterior to the later Guptas 
In connection with this point I refer to Volume II, “Arclimolo- 
gical Smjey of India,” para. 308 et seq., where Padmavati, the 
capital ot the Nagas, contemporaries of the Guptas, is iden- 
tified indisputably ryith Narwar. This identification is most 
important, and I inlier that the earlier remains of temples in 
this district date liaek to tJic Naga kings, the more so, as 
they are mostly Brahmanieal, while the topes carry back the 
prosperity of the district to the period of Asoka in the third 
centiny B. 0. It appears, then, that this part of India was 
in a higluy floimshiug state from a very remote antiquity, up 
to say, the Muhammadan conquest; first as a Buddhist state 
prohahly down to the eighth century, and then as a Brahmani- 
cal state, with a temporary lapse into Buddhism. 

I could hear of no traditions regarding this place, except 
a vague account of the destruction of the temples hv the 
Muhammadans in the time of Naurang Shah, wliich is a name 
tliat IS usually giyeu to Aurangjseb. 

riie topes are reported to have been opened by Europeans# 

J3misa IS already well known from the work of General 
Ounmngbam on its antiquities, and from Eergusson’s Tree 
and Serpent Worship, though what connection serpent wor^ 
sh^ has with the ancient Buddhkt remains at Bhilsait k 
aifixcuit to see. 
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At Piperai are a few fragments of ancient times of no 
particnlar interest ; tliere are also several Maliaratlia forts on 
the road from Bhilsa to Kulliaras, which are not worth pnr- 
tienlar mention. KuUiaras itself possesses very marry Sati 
pillars ; a very large one is especially remarkable ; there are 
also some dargahs and siwalas which have probably been 
bnilt of older materials; numerous fragments of ancient 
times lie scattered about uncared for, and not deserving of 
special mention. 

At Sipri are also some fine ancient remains, converted to 
Muhammadan uses, and' not of any special interest. _ 

Prom Sipri to Gwalior are several other remains, the 
most remarkable of which is a largo pillai’ed hall, looking 
from a distance like a forest of stone pillars. This great hall, 
known as Chounsat Khamda, appears to have once formed a 
temple, which has since been altered to a s(][uare-pillared 
hfl.H by Muhammadans, and is now sacred to a Muhamnaa* 
dan pir ; it is about 9 miles from Sipri and about | niHo 
off the road. In a deserted spot, about 2 miles west of this, 
is a small temple with a curious Dravidian roof, the portion 
of roof over entrance not roti’eating like the rest, but rising 
plumb, and forming a soi*t of pediment over the entrance; 
the mouldings of the basement are plain, but not inele- 
gant. 

A mile north of Satanw^-ra are very numerous Sati 
stones, some very remarkable, both for their sculptures and 
antic[uity. I describe one, dated Samvat 1016 ; one of, if not 
the oldest, Sati pillars yet known. It has three rows of sculp- 
tures — first row, a man and a woman, one on each side of a 
lingam, and a raised altar ; second row, a man at full len^h 
lying, and a woman crouching, weeping at his foot; third 
row, a mau on horseback fighting with a foot soldier with 
sword and shield ; the horse has housings down to his tooes. 

Several others, but not so old, are to bo found in the 
place, similarly sculptured, shewing the manner of death of 
the hero, and the number of vrives that the man had ; a few 
have more than one female sculptured. 

There also lie about several fragments of statues and 
mounds, evidently of small temples ; on one of the architraves 
is sculptured a figure of Buddha, seated, with four figures 
on each side of him. 

There is no doubt that these ruins represent the remains 
of a large place, which once extended from the groat pillared 
hall, spoken of above, a distance of probably 4miles; hO 
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ends 01* traditions whatever have come to my knowledo-e 
:ardinff the rdaee. 


regarding the place. 

Near Bhoiagarh are the remains of several small temples 
o light and left of, and close to, the road ; there is notliino' 
very remarkable about them, but they shew that this place was 
once of some importance._ One great Saivic temple, of whidi 
le flooi and the arff ha still lie there, must have been of large 
size, and altogether, there could not have been less than six 
temples close to each other, of which only one now stands 

been all smaU ones. 

iNeai the chik bungalow, one miJe south of Molioud. lie 
Hindu shrines, none of any great size, 
but all built of large stones, finely cut, and roofed by im- 
mense single slabs, as described at Pathfiri; of these^ one 
still standing and still used as a place of worship, is inscriS 
on both jambs of its door- way ; the inscriptions both bear 
date the year 1103 Samvat. ^ 

NAEWAR. 

Nothing of any particular note ocem-s on the remainder 
of the road to Hwalior; the places of interest, Narwar and 
Hmatgarh, he off the direct road. Narwar has a ve?y 
romantic legend attached to it; it is a version of the stS 
ot Raja Nala, and as General Ounm’ngham does not detaH 

nam^d P^us, great, and good Raja 

named Nala , ho reigned in Naiwar. On one occasion a dis- 
pute arop between Sat and L4kshnii (Truth and Portune) 
as to which was the greater; after various attempts to get 
the ebspute decided by other Rajas, who aU declied tlieS- 
^Ivos unable to decide, and referred the disputants to Raja 
Nala, they arrived at lus court and propounded the ques- 

replied Lakshmi is^ the 
daughter of Sat. Lakshmi, enraged at this decision, deserted 
lus ^ Raja soon found himself so reduced from 

want, that he,_ mth his ivife, determined to go and ask the 
assistance of lus father-in-law. With this intent, leaving his 
regal power, he with lus queen walked towards the city of 
his father-in-law after proceeding some distance (2 or 3 
days journey), during which they could obtain no food, having 
^ arrived on the banks of a 

thorj.v^''S Raja caught some fish, and making 

them over to his wife, proceeded to perform Ms customary 
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ablutions and prayers, preparatory to eating bis ineal. Tlie 
‘R n-ni in preparing tbe fish wonnded her finger, and, on taking 
the dressed fish to wash on the river bank, the blood from 
her wound came in contact with the fish, which tliereupon 
instantly started np alive and jumped into the stream; 
astonished and grieved, and thinking that if she related the 
actual facts to her husband she would not be believed, she, 
on his returning and asking for food, i^ephed, that, being 
hungry, she had eaten it aU ; they then proceeded on their 
journey, and after great hardships arrived at their father- 
in-law’s house. The servant at the door and the village 
people cairied news of their arrival to their relatives, who, 
hearing of their distressed state, refused to believe they 
were Raja Nala and his R^ni, and ordered them to be 
conveyed to the cattle-shed, and there provided with a rest- 
ing place. Grieved at this treatment, but compelled by stern 
necessity, they went to the assigned place and w'aited for 
food. The day had now drawn to a close, and. the whole house- 
hold had eaten, w^hen a female slave, pitying their distress, 
ventured to inform the mistress of the house, the sister-in- 
law of the Rani, that the travellers, her sister and brother-in- 
law, had received no food. The mistress, thereupon, ordered the 
female slave to give them her share of broken victuals, as 
there was none other left, and that next day she would get 
better fare for her share by way of recompense for her fast- 
ing. The slave, with heavy heart at their distrcjss, brought 
the broken victuals and set before them, saying there was no 
other, and loft them out of compassion to eat it in solitude. 
Raja Nala on this took the food and proceeding to a corner 
of the stable-yard addressed the earth ; “ If, oh earth I I have 
acquired any merit by my devotions, open thou and receive 
in deposit from me this food ; ” the earth opened, and having 
deposited the food, the Raja and Rdni departed from the 
place unnoticed and uncared for. They then proceeded to 
the residence of an old friend. News of their approach and of 
their distress having reached tbe friend, he instantly set out 
with proper conveyances befitting the rank of the wretched 
travellers, and receiving them with cordial welcome, conduct- 
ed them with every mark of love and esteem to his house, 
assigned them the great hall of worslup for their residence, 
had them batlied and cleanly dressed, and after performing 
all the rites of hospitality and hearing the account of their 
misfortunes, placed his house and his fortune at their dis- 
posal for as long as they should stand in need of either, and 
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left them to rest. While not yet asleep, the Hani saw the 
golden statue of a peacock, which, adorned with a necklace 
worth nine lakhs, was standing in a niche in the wall of this 
hall of worship, open its heak and begin swallowing the 
necklace ; she called the attention of the Ilaja to it, and both 
dumbly looked on. When the necklace had quite disappeared, 
the Eaja and Uani found words for then surprise, and in great 
grief said to each other, “Oh! how great is our misfortune, 
that oven an inanimate statue opens its mouth and acts like 
a living creature ; assuredly, next morning the owner of the 
house, coming to worship and missing the necklace, will 
suspect that our poverty has tempted us to appro] mate it, 
for who will believe our tale ?” The Il&.ni then detailed luir 
adventure with the fishes, and they determined to despart 
during the night unknown to all, so that whatever suspicions 
might be excited by the disap])carance of the necklace, tlu^y 
would be far away and would not have to boar in silcncMs the 
suspicious looks of their kind, hospitable friend. Tlu'y u(,*cord- 
ingiy departed, and after many hardships reac.hed Garb 
Pingla, where the Raja lived in poverty, earning his liveli- 
hood as a grass-cutter. In tliis state of wretchcHhiess tw(dvo 
long years passed ; at the expiration of this time, a son was 
born to them; on the same day, a daughter was horn to the 
Raja of Garh Pingla. When the ceremony of cotiferring 
names on the children arrived, Raja ISfala was walking 
sorrowfully, thinldng how he was to pay the expemses of the. 
ceremony, when he met a Biahman retui'ning irom an enten- 
tainment given hy the king on the occasion of naming his 
daughter. This man, taking jaty on the poor grass-mitter, vi^ent 
in and casting the horoscope of the child, jnedictod that ho 
would bo a Raja, and tliiat his name ought to he Dullian. 
The astrologers and Brahmans in the Raja of Garh Pingla’s 
palace also oast the horoscope of his daughter, named lua* 
Mfirwan, and declared that unless she were married to Raja 
Dulhan she would die ; they further declared that her hushaiid 
had been horn on the same day as she in a grass-cut! er’s 
cottage. The' Raja, hearing this, caused all the grass-cutters 
in the city to be forthwith coUeoted. . Raja Nala, in great 
fear, kept behind, but was eventually compelled to go. Ilaving 
ascertained in what house the future husband of his daughter 
was horn, hut wishing to make a trial, the Raja of Garh 
Pingla ordered victuals of aR sorts to ho distributed among 
the assembled ^ss-cutters, but gave strict orders that no 
fire was to be given them. In vain, the grass-cutters tried to 
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cook tlieir food ; no fire was to be had. In this state of things, 
as soon as Raja Naia approached his chulci, fire of itself issiied 
forth from it. The Raja of Garh Pingla was now satisfied 
that the grass-cutter was no common individual. He at oii(_*e 
led him to a seat of honor near his throne, and, in spite of his 
humble protestations of bemg undeserving of the honor, the 
Raja of Pingla forced the disguised grass-cutter to sit down, 
and finally obtained from him the history of his misfoi'tuucj. 
Delighted on finding that the fated husband of his daughter 
was, by right of birth, well deserving of her, the Raja caus<Hl 
the nuptials of his daughter with Raja Nala’s soti to be cele- 
brated with great magnificence. Alhir this. Raja Nala hud- 
iug prosperity return, went to Ids own kingdom, vvlun-e the 
people received him'back as theii- king with great i-ejoi(dngs. 
Being reinstated in his kingdom, ho now again went to vi.sit 
his wife’s relatives, but this time, in royal state. The relativ<is 
of his wife, informed of his approach, came forward a long 
way out of the town to receive and conduct him to tlanr 
palace. Arrived there, the best rooms were placed at his 
service, but he, rejcctingall their olfers of hospitaJily, procci'd- 
ed bare foot, as he had come vrhon in distn'ss, to tluj vany 
stable-shed where twelve years ago he had Ix^tai 1o(lg('d and 
starved, and there prostrating himself inayed to the ('urth that 
the deposit which he had left with her twelve y(;ars ago might 
be given back to him. The earth accordingly opemedand dis- 
played the broken victuals which had boon given to him and 
his wife. He took it out, and shewing it to his wi fe’s relati v(» 
before the assembled multitude, upbraided them with tludr 
treatment of his wife and himself when he had come to them 
in distress, and leaving them overwhelmed witli confusion, 
proceeded to Iris friend’s ; there the friend received him aiul 
his wife with their customary cordial hospitality, and 
after attending to all his wants began qiujstioiPmg him 
regarding Ms sudden disappearance from their house 
twelve years ago. They were at this momtmt all 
seated in the very hall where, twelve years ago, they hatl 
been placed by tiveir friend for the night, and while talking, 
the Rdni, with a joyful exclamation, drew the attention of all 
to the statue of the peacock in the niohe, which was seen 
slowly disgorging the necklace it had swallowed, Raja Nala» 
pointing to it said, — “ My friend, if, when twelve years ago, 
when my wife and I were in this room alone, wo liad told you 
that the peacock had swallowed the necklace, would you have 
believed us ? You would assuredly have suspected that, forced 
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by poverty, I had appropriated it ; for this I left you so 
suddenly.” The friends then talked of the wonderful and terri- 
ble persecution of fortune Raja Nala had undergone, and in 
due course the Raja returned to his capital. In process of 
time the son of the Raja, Dulhan, became of age, and Brah- 
mans were consulted to name an ausiiicious day to set out 
to escort the bride Rani Mcirwan to Garh ISFarwar. The Brah- 
mans after delil)eration declared that, unless Raja Dulhan 
could ride in one day to Garh Pingla, he would assuredly die 
if he consummated his marriage udth Rani Marwan. Alarmed 
at this. Raja Nala ordered throughout his dominions that no 
one, on pain of dcalh, should ever mention the name of Garh 
Pingla or of Rani Marwan, and he married Dulhan to two 
celestial nymj)hs, llarewa and Parewa, rvho kept jealous and 
alfcetionate guard over him. While these things were pass- 
ing here, Raui Marwan had also become of age, and as she 
saw all her companions one by one marry and forsake her, 
she began to inquire when her turn woidtl come ; her com- 
panions then informed her of the circumstances of her mar- 
riage with Raja Dulhan, and how it had been declared that 
uidess he could ride from Garh Narwar to Garh Pingla in 
one day, he would die if ho claimed her. After various in- 
effectual attempts hy her father to induce Raja Nahi to send 
his son, she built a i)alace on the hanks of a tank in the out- 
skirts -of the city, and obtained her father’s ovdeu's that all 
foreigners who canuj into the city should take up tln^ir 
residence there, receiving her hospitality during their stay ; 
one condition alone was attached to their stay, tliat neither 
they nor their cattle wore to be allowed to bathe in, or in 
any way use, the tank. It happened once that a rich merr- 
chant arriving, his servants took his cattle to the tank to 
drink; the merchant was accordingly brought uj) for punish- 
ment, the punishment being forfeiture of his property ; the 
man pleaded his ignorance and the distance of Ids native 
country as exctisos, saying he had come 700 coss from Garh 
Narwar ; on hearing this, the RAni called him and offered, 
not only to let him off free from punishment, but to pur- 
chase his whole merchandise at double its current value, and 
to lade his animals with such other wares as he might wish 
to carry to Garh Narwar at her own cost, if he would con- 
vey for her a letter to Dulhan Raja ; the man agreed, and^ 
accordingly set out, hut Raja Nala came to htsar of it, and 
seizing the man, took and destroyed the letter atul expelled 
the man from the city under threat of death if he ever 
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attempted to act as messenger between llani Marwan and 
Dnlhan Raja. Rani Marwan hearing no nevys for long, at 
last concluded her messenger had failed to deliver the lettcry^^ 
and taking a favorite parrot she had trained, she tied a billet 
to his neck and sent it to carry it to her husband. Rulban 
Raja and his wives were in the garden when the parrot anived. 
Harewa and Rarewa, by reason of their celestial origin, 
saw why the parrot had been sent, and contrived to catch 
and kill him and destroy the letter. A third time Rani 
Marwan determined to send a letter ; it was proclaimed by 
beat of drum that half the Raj would be the reward oi the 
man who would succeed in dehvering a letter from Rhni 
Marwan to Raja Rulhan ; and that the man who undertook 
to do it should take up as an earnest of the sincerity of his 
intentions, and of the Rhni’s promise, the five bundles of 
betel leaf and two trays of gold and jewels which accom- 
panied the drummer. A poor wretch, whose only relative was 
an old grandmother, and whose misery made him reckless 
of life, ventured forward. The man was canded to the Rani, 
who entrusted to him the letter, which she particularly di- 
rected should be given to Raja Dulhan’s own hands alone. 
The man took it, and, assuming the costume of a musician, 
departed ; when he arrived on the banks of the Sindh River, 
he met a number of female water-carriers, of whom he en- 
quired how far Narwar was, and where Dulhan Raja lived ; 
they in reply told him that several messengers bringing 
letters from G-arh Pingla had been already killed. “ Are you,” 
said they, “ tired of life ? Return as you came.” He, however, 
threw himself on the mercy of an old female garland weav(ir 
of the Raja and took up his residence in her house. Raja 
Dulhan was very fond, of music, and tliis man, who was a 
proficient in it, soon contrived to attract his attention, and 
was summoned into the palace before the young Rfija ; here 
he sang and played so well as to please the Raja greatly, and 
when the Raja came forward to reward him for his trouble, 
he contrived, unperceived, to slip the letter into his hand. 
Dulhan Raja instantly secreted the letter, wlrich he read, and 
determining, come what would, to claim his wife, informed 
his father of his intentions. His father then pointed out that 
a fatality hung over it, as Brahmans had d<^oLared that 
unless he could ride in one day to Garh Pingla and claim 
his wife, the journey would he fatal to him. Dulhan Raja 
then went into the stables and spoke to all his father’s and 
his own riding animals, horses and camels, hut none would 
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undertake to go 700 kos in one day ; at last, an old blind 
camel, which used to be fed on the refuse left by the I’est, 
was asked ; she had been a native of Garh Pingla, and, 
although now in Garh Narwar, she used daily to go to Garb 
Pingla to drink water out of its tanks. She, furious with 
rage at the treatment she used to be subjected to here, and 
burning to shew her master her real worth, blind though 
she was of one eye, undertook at once to take Dulhan 
there in half a day ! Henceforth, great care and atten- 
tions were bestowed on her till everything should lie ripe 
for the flight. The suspicions of Harewa and Parewa were 
now excited, and so jealous and careful were they, that while 
sleeping each would put into her mouth one of the young 
Haja’s fingers, so that he could not possibly move without 
their waking. Haja Dulhan, however, soon contrived a 
means of cheating them, by making and wearing sheaths 
for his fingers of the bark of a certain plant resembling the 
skin in color; his wives unsuspectingly put the sheathed 
fingers into their mouths, and when they fell asleep he. 
quietly withdrew his fingers, leaving the sheaths in their 
mouths, and hastening to the stables led out the blind camel 
and started. Harewa and Parewa soon discovered the trick, and 
pursued, overtaking the Haja in the Ohambal lliver, to cross 
which they held on to the camel’s tail ; the camel now ad- 
vised Haja Dulhan to cut off her tail, that so his pursuers 
might be thrown into the river ; this was done, and finally 
Dulhan Haja reached Garh Pingla, where everything pi'o- 
(jeeded to the satisfaction of all parties. 

I have considerably abridged the legend ; it is usually 
sung, but to translate a song into prose is to destroy 
it. Some versions of the legend add various minor de- 
tails ; some say that when Lakshmi left Haja Nala’s house, 
an intense love of gambling seized the Haja, who gambled 
away his possessions, and that when the twelve years of mis- 
fortune wore over, ho regained the lost kingdom by winning 
it back at the gaming table. "Wheeler, in his “ History of 
India,” gives the version of this story as mot with in books. 

It is not a Little curious that the tribe of Hats, or wan- 
dering dancing jugglers, corresponding to the Gypsies else- 
where, will not go into Narwar, except through necessity; 
nor will they ever perform within its walls on any account ; 
an old curse is said to rest on it, and some one version of the 
story mentioned by General Cunningham is assigned as the 
reason. 
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Of Gwalior, General Cnnningliam lias given so esliaust- 
ive an account that there is nothing to add. I shall only 
mention a legend, that one of the subterranean passages, of 
which there are many in Gwalior, is supposed to lead to Agra, 
though, if so, how the Chambal is passed is not explained. 
There is also a legend that the closed-up building near the 
main entrance is filled with leather money, which a certain 
King of Dolbi forcod to 1 >g used instcB^d of mcts-l coin,^ ntid 
the legend goes that, when at last forced to abandon it, it 
was all collected and deposited in this house in Gwalior, the 
entrance to which was magically closed^ the man who_ will 
be able to open it will have the power of imposing again on 
India this leather currency. . . , , . 

Here closes my account of places visited during the 
season of 1871-72. I have refrained from all architectural 
discussions, intending to embody all such in a separate paper, 
when, with ampler materials, I shall have the power of 
checking the correctness of the principles which, from several 
examples, appear to have governed the construction of 
Chandel structui-es. 



TOUR IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1873-74 ■ 

My tour iu 1873-74 began at Jabalpur, and closed at 
Bharbut; tbe districts comprised witbin tb.e tour being tlio 
eastern bait* of tbe Central ProTinces, totbe^east of the great 
Jabalpur and Nagpur road, and of tbo Main Ganga, "witb 
portions of Eiwa. Tbe total distance niarcbed was nearly 
one thousand one bundrod miles, exclusive ot‘ rail. 

Tbe antiquities at Jabalpur, Tewar, Bbera GbM,^ Nag- 
pur and Bbarbut were examined jointly with tbo i)ii'(‘ctor 
General of the Survey, General A. Cunningham, and it is 
needless for me to give accounts of places which will be 
noticed in bis reports. I sliall, therefore, conlini; niys(df in 
noting only the antiquities in the places visited by myself 
alone. 

My work this season has been much facilitated by tbo 
published “ Central Provinces Gazetteer.” Tbe (‘xistence of 
this work, with its great mass of information, will render it 
necessary for me to notice only such fresh objects of intc'rest 
as have been discovered. It is, accordingly, to be homo in 
mind that my notices are strictly supplementary to the in- 
formation therein contained. Tbo first place of note I W('nt 
to from the immediate vicinity of Jabalpur was — 

MAN DBA. 

Mandla is a small station on tbe right bank of tbe Nar- 
bada; the modern inhabited city extends down from the 
down-stream end of the old fort, for a distance of about two 
miles, tbe extreme west end containing th<i residences of the 
civil officers and the courts. It is a long straggling place, 
and of very little width. Prom the opposite bank ol. the river 
(which here is deep and quite unfordable, except just, below 
the rapids beyond tbe extreme west end of the city ) tlui })laco 
wears a gay appearance, due to the many small wbite-washed 
temples and ghats which line its banks. The. fort is singu- 
larly picturesque; the extreme end tower standing nearly 
entire and isolated from tbe fort walls by a great gap, and tlio 
remains of other towers standing out bare and bold from the 
green tangled mass of jangal behind produce a great eifect : 
at the south end is a niass of dilapidated looking huts. The 
fort is built in a bend of the river, where the river, running 
east and west, changes in direction to south and north 
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flowing nortliwards : beyond the present city, the river bends 
again, rimming from west to east. This circumstance of i lu' 
river running at this part contrary to its general course, 
confers on the imagination of the Brahmans a peculiar sanc- 
tity on the spot, hence the numerous temples. It ■will be s(‘f'n 
from the above description that the river makes a sort of 
loop round the city ; tradition states that the river once ran 
along the chord of the loop, i. e., on the other side of tlie city, 
and the miraculous manner in which the course of tin; rh er 
was changed is related in the “ Settlement Report of Man din,” 
which has been published, and need not therefore be ve})Cfit('d 
here; indeed this Settlement Report giv(\s most of the cumait 
legends of the place, I shall therefore only describe in (b'tai! 
the fort. The fort is situated immediately witliin tlici bmul. 
of the river, where it changes its course from west to north ; 
the length of the fort lies north and south. It is a quatlri- 
lateral, of which two faces are washed by the river, and tlie 
other two defended by a deep and wide moat, through which, 
the river must once laave sent a portion of its walcrsatall 
seasons, and still does, except when at its lowest ; the moat 
appears to have been seventy-five or eiglity feet -wide, tlio 
counterscarp nearly vertical and of massive masonry which 
may have exceeded, but could not have bcim loss than, 
twelve feet in height; these walls are now entirely gon<', 
fragments alone lie prostrate here and there. The fort appe^ars 
to have had only two gates properly so called, and a postern 
on the river side. The gate to the' west, i. e., the one on tlu' 
side awmy from the river, in tlie long face of tlie Idrt, is still 
intact, and is in the usual style of gatinvays of tlie post- 
Muhammadan period with pillared chambers on tlie side's 
for guards ; the arch rings of the great archways are built 
of dressed stone, cut to shape, the rest is of rubble, except, 
the pUlars, which are of cut stone, and plain, with shallow 
carvings to indicate the capitals ; the corbelled capitals arc 
in the Jaunpur style, while the pillars appear of the plain 
early Mughal kind, and altogether their style shews that 
they were not taken from any older structure built in the 
flourishing days of Hindu architecture; there are, indeed, a 
few stones here and thqre showing the usual geometrki pattems, 
carved in ancient Chandel temples ; but they ai‘o very rare, 
much worn and do not appear equal in execution to their 
prototypes in the great Chandel structures in Bundelkhand ; 
their occurrence, however, is a clear proof that the fort, as it 
stands, must have been built on the site of, or repaired with 
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the materials of, older structures, -which tliemsolves, howh^v^ 
cannot date back to the flourishing days of Hindu architec- 
ture during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of our 
era. This gateway is defended by towers at its flanks, and by 
outworks ; the outworks, from the remains that exist, appear 
to have consisted simply of a strong curtain running in iront 
of, and hiding the real entrance ; the entrance of this out- 
work being on the south, L e., lietv^-een the soutli flankhig 
tower and the crutaLn of the outwork itself: small towers 
defended the corners of the outwork also; a straight wall 
connects the nortli flanking tower of the gate with the corner 
tower of the outwork immediately fronting it. A gateway 
similar to this, but not defended^by outworks, exists also 
on the long river face of the fort ; It dons not appisar, how- 
ever, to have possessed the extensiv(i suit of ])ilkared chambers 
for guards that forms a, fcjature in the Iasi, gateway, l)nt ii, 
is in a dilapidated condition, and tlu^ gr<>a,i<‘r j)arir of it is now 
in ruins; it was flanked on the outer face by towi.rs, wliicli 
still frown in rugged dilapidation on the api)voac;h(xs to the 
gateway. 

The fort has altogether fourteen towers; four at tin*, 
comers, four flanking ' the two main gat<'.ways, i.wo at the 
centres of the short walls of the quadrilateral, and four, L c., 
one each between the corner tow(‘rs and flanking towers of 
tlie gateways in the long facets of tluj j’ort. The i.ow<>rs ar<‘ 
thhty to thirty-live feet in diameter and hollow, with stcqis 
in the ini.erior tluclmess of the wall heading up to the ierre- 
plein, which is defended hy a line of hattlcments rumung 
quite round the fort ; tb(‘ro arc no erahi-asures for cannon, 
nor is the terrephun at the curtains wide enougii to admit 
any; guns, tluii-efore, could only Ivavc^ becmuw'd atthetow(Ts, 
the hollows of which at the hwel of tlu^ birreplein ar(f 
roofed over; but o.vo,n hero the brokem donu's shew tbal, 
tiioy bad not stum gl,b enough to bear any kign guns; th<^ 
battlements are littki over eight(5cn inches thick, thi'; cmi-bun 
at top only five or six feet thick ; it is arcaded in the inner 
face in the usual way ; the domed chambers of the towers 
open inwards ; the cairtains connecting the towo.rs are four 
hundred and fifty feet long, except at the gates, where they 
arc shorter. ^ 

Altogetlier, the fort could never have been strong again.st 
cannon, and although its position in the loop of a deep 
nnPordahle river is one of great natural strength, even thi 
great advantage has, to a great extent, been sacrificed to 
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oonvenienoe of size, for the fort occupies only a corin'r of the 
loOT). 

The history of the fort will be found in the “ Settlonu'nt 
Report of Mandla,” and in the “ Central Piwinces Gazetteer” 
to which I refer. 

A rude statue let into a tower, on the east face ol the 
foi’t, is traditionally said to be at such a level that if the 
river rise up to it, Hushangabad will be und(jr water. It 
appears to me, from observations of llood-marhs n(,'ar the 
place, that the river must frequently not only rise up to, but 
submerge it; I never heard, however, of Hushangabad 
having been, in consequence, submerged also. 

Within the fort all is desolate; at the north-east oonu'.r 
are the remains of some temples, partly abutting against, 
and partly built into, the fort walls. Much of them is now 
under ground. The temples are of no interest architecturally 
or archseologically. Several similar ones, but smaller, occur at 
intervals on the east face, which is washed by the river; 
but they are enveloped in dense scrub jangal, aixd are none 
of any interest. 

The ruins of a great building, perhaps a palace, exist in 
the middle of the northern half of the fort. Remains also lie 
between the two gateways and at the south-east corner of 
the fort; but the whole place is a mass of uninviting scrub 
and shapeless rubbish, where nothing of any interest turms 
up to repay the toil of exploration. 

It need now hardly be mentioned that the legends 
collected by Tod which would assign to Mandla great import- 
ance and high antiquity, are totally devoid of foundation. 

RAMNAGAR. 

About ten miles to the cast of Mandla is Rliranagar, 
once a place of importance, now decayed and deserted ; here 
is the well-known inscription giving the genealogy of the 
Rajas of Mandla Horn Indu Ray, who began to reign Sam vat 
four hundred and fifteen, or A. D. three hundred and fifty- 
eight; the inscription, professing to give the nanuis and 
lengths of reigns of aU Rajas for upwards of one thousand 
four hun.dred years, cannot be relied on at all, except for the 
last few reigns, and is accordingly of little value; the 
inscription, which is cut on two slabs accurately fitted 
together, has now been set up, being let into the wall of 
the Raja’s palace, which has been partially repaired to 
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accommodate local officers visiting the place on dutj, or 
for recreation; it had been tliickly coati'd witli white- 
wash, the slabs were supposed to be wliito marble, Imt 
on clearing them, I found them to lie a greyish stoiuj. 

The scenery of the Narbada is well known for its natural 
beauty, and has been often described. 

GHANSOR. 

Crossing the Narbada below the city of Mandla, at the 
rapids, or rather immediately beloAV, and above the next deep 
reach, I went south-westwards towards Sconi : roads there 
are none, and the tracks of pack animals, •which alone servo 
for traffic, are none of the best. I went out of my route to 
visit Gliansor, which the Gazetteer ch'sciibcs as containing 
the ruins of some forty or fifty temples ; the place is now a 
small village, with the ruins of sevinul, but not foriy or fi'fty, 
temples. The ruins extend oxer an area of about a mile 
long by a quarter of a mihj broad ; witliin this area, on ilu’! 
banks of the little rivulet, which supplies the lillagci with 
■w'atcr, are the remains of numerous temph's ; all the ruins 
are mere mounds of cut and broken stone, not a singh^ st<jno 
now standing on another. There are the remains of i,w<'nty 
or twenty-five temples,- of Avhic.h, only two appear io have 
been of a large size, and complete with porti(;o, vestibule, 
hall, ante-chaml)er and sanctum ; th(^ others ivere of various 
sizes, but none of sufficient size to have beem completi! with 
its appejidages. A few, all near a grc'at line oi’ mounds, 
which probably marks the site of a small fort, bad Ix-en built 
of brick and stone ; but tb,e greater number had })e('n built 
entirely of stone. The small fort; was defended on one: face, 
and part of another, by the little rivuhd, noticed before ; 
beyond the temples and the fort are remains of scweral 
tanks. 

In the village is a fine statue of one of the Jain Hic'mrchs, 
which is devoutly worshipped ; there arc also a few' fragment s, 
among which is Gane9a. 

One of the two great temples 'which have been noticed 
was probably Jain, because it and the Jain statue ai’o both 
on the east hank of the rivulet, while the mass of the temples 
are on the opposite bank, and appear to bav^j been Brahma- 
nical. 

It appears, then, that the two religions flonrished side hy 
aide here, the Brahmanical faith being the predominant one, 
shown hy the great abundanceof their remnants close to the 
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Garlii, •while the followers of the Jain religion hafl to h(' 
content with a few shrines, placed far and separated from 
the orthodox gro'up by the rivulet; the main city must 
accordingly have been on the side of the river opposit<i to 
the present village. 

About a mile east of the present village, in a top<' of 
trees, is a finely-carved female statue, and another, a short 
way further east, in another tope ; these appear, th(! one 
Brahmanical, and the other Jain or Buddhist ; as there a.r(! 
no other Buddhist remains, while of the Jains there are other 
remains, I infer it to he Jain also. 

About three miles to the north-east of the village is a 
low, long hillock which, from a distance, looks exactly like an 
old fort : a small village exists at its foot, but no remains 
of archaeological interest were found. 

The mass of the dressed stones, and indeed all stones, that 
could have been used, were caifiedaway from Ghansor a few 
years ago to build the bridges on the great JabaJpur-Nagpur 
road in the 'vicinity of Seoni, and to build the reveteiiu'iits 
of the great tank at Seoni. I subsequently cxamiiKid the 
revetements of the tank, and am satisded that a poi'tion of 
the materials used in revetting its embankment came from 
Ghansor. 


^ It appears that a confusion has in some way been ma.d(^ 
m the Gazetteer between two villages, each of the name of 
Ghansor : one^ has just been noticed, the other is situated 
close to the ruins of Tewar on the south bank of the Nar- 
bada. Tliis place is also said to contain the ruins of s<weral 
old temples, besides several modem ones, and I susT)ect the. 
forty or fifty tGULples of GhaHsor of tlxc Gcissottccr w<5rc Ob-* 
tamed by rollmg^ the two villages iato one. 

There is nothing to show the age of the remains at Ghansor, 
except two rudely-scratched masons’ marks ; neither of them, 
1 fear, establishing with certainty their age, altliough the 
form of them seems to show that the temples arc of an age 
not anterior to the ninth century. As, however, the style and 
executaon of the sculptures also lead to the same infer- 
ence, from their similarity to the sculptures at Tewar and at 
Aantak, I venture, with considerable confidence, to 
ascribe them to the mnth and tenth centuries of our era. 

A curious mistake has been made in the distance of 
^^'’^azetteert at page 196 it is stated 
to he sixty-four miles north-east from Seoni; at page 4 ) 74 , 
second paragraph, it is placed twenty miles north-east from 
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Seoni. As a matter of fact, it is alioiit tldrty miles north- 
east of Seoni, whereas the other Grhansor is about seventy 
miles north of Seoni, hut not in the Seoni district, 'hhe ]joli(t(i 
ontpost spoken of may exist in the Ghansor on the Narbada, 
hut none exists in the Seoni Ghansor; in short, I suspect 
the mistake is due to a rolling of the two Ghansors into one. 

From Seoni I followed the great Jahalpur-Nagpur 
road : the descent of the road from the high tabhdaiKl of 
Seoni to the lowlands of Nagpur is accomplished in a 
masterly manner, and the road is one of the linest I have 
seen, and is kept in very good order. 

DONGAHTAL. 

About two miles to the west of the present metalled 
road, midway between Seoni and Nagpur, is the once flourish- 
ing village of Dongartal ; the place was rcpoi-ted to contain 
ancient remains. On examination it was found to possf'ss a. 
locally sacred tank, the ruins of a small fort, probably 
modern, and a small inscription of two lines on tlu; rock. 
The inscription is in modern oliaractcrs, and ai)poars to be the 
record of a pilgrim; there is nothing of interest in the 
j)laee. 


AMBAGAini. 

The fort of Amh^garli near lharat(dv is said to have txsm 
principally used as a State prison for criminals of distinolion, 
who were sent there to die of its had climate and had wnter; 
it is not of any interest otherwise : the gate of l.hc fort 
faces east. 


EAMTEK. 


About seventeen milos to the north-north-east of the 
niodern cantonment of Xamthi is the hill of lUmtek, with 
its holy shrines and troops of Brahmans : the place is de- 
scribed in great detail in the “ Central Provinces G metteer I 
will therefore only try to add to the information there con- 
tained such new matter as I have been able to gather. 

Skirting the sputhern toe of the horse-shoe range of hills, 
known as the Edmtek hiUs, and getting within the horse- 
shoe near the eastern end of the southern range, one comes 
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upon a flat plain, wliere the annual faiv,_ or }iu‘Ui, is la-ld ; 
at the west end of this is a line of wails in a stai e ol great, 
dilapidation, the lower portion, however, being still in, good 
order. This wall forms the outermost line of i'orli (teat ions ; it is 
pierced by a lofty gateway in good order, of the style, of tiuf 
gateways of Parana Kila of Delhi: a part of the wall also 
serres as the revetementto hold up the waters ol the A,iul);ii':i 
or Amhala tank inside. Within the gateway is Hiesaered tank 
and a small village ; the hanks of the tank arcs a, domed hy nu- 
merous small chhatf'ls (cenotaphs), all modern; th(‘lank.is 
lined thTOUghout with stone revmtejuonts and st('ps ; the water 
is unwholesome, being full of miuiitc vegetalile jiartieles; it 
is said to bo very deep, and fish abound in it. Prom tin* west 
end of tbc tank, a long flight of steps leads up the hill; 
both tank and stops are modern, at least tla^ stoiu'-woric is ; 
the steps leading up the hill arc of shnie, rough hroken, with 
a few bricks let iu here aud there; most of tlie hrieks an; 
inscribed, and the inscriptions are all mod(;rn, tlu; earliest 
dating to the latter half of tlie eighteenth cmitury; iiunier- 
ous pilgrim records are scratched also on the stone steps; tin; 
steps lead past the ruinous outer fortitieations, through a 
gateway, or rather a ruined gateway. d,'iiis outer line of 
walls may be regarded as the second line (d' walls, tiie. Ilrsl, 
being reckoned that at the Ambara tank. 

This wall is not very old, a.s, though built in a vm-y pri- 
mitive way, hy idling large dry stones on (‘ach ot lim’, yet 
some of the stones so ])iled are clearly from the ruins of 
older structures. Continuing to ascend, tlnn-e is a gate, close, 
to which is a bciidi-, beyond this are sevinal huildiugs, includ- 
ing a Muhammadan masjid; passing them through another 
small gate, are seen several buildings, all modern, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a small temple of the Varfiha, Incarnation. 
This last is a very small opem hall supyjortc'd on four massive 
square pillars at the four corners, enshrining a large stat ui; 
of VaiAha. Tlio outer dimensions of the building aw; eight 
and a half feet square by six and a half fe('t high to the 
architraves; the statue i,s of the usual variedy, plain and wtdl 
smeared wit-h vermilion ; inscriptions, if any e.x ist, are there- 
fore hopelessly buried beneath the thick (foat, of oil and 
vermilion. I infer this temple to ho old, and unaltei'fHl, 
because the four pillars supporting the roof arc all aliki;, aud 
the intersexsting squares of the roof app('ar tindisturbwl ; 
the statue also is far too heavy to have ccmveniently Iwn 
brought from dsewhem; the style, of seulptuvo is difficult 
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to judge of from the thick layers of yermilion, grease, aud 
dht of ages. 

The other temples here are all modem, without exception, 
though some of the statues may he ancient. They are liuilt 
without the remotest idea of regularity, or anangc'meii t, ei ther 
of plan, foi’m, or material ; one of the statues is inscribed in 
charactei's that look not very old ; the inscription is siuiply 
one line “ Sri Vishnu Sahasra;” it is a four-armed statuf? of 
Vishnu, with a tortoise on the pedastal ; it is formed of grey 
granite, hut is now of a y)olished hlack with oil and dirt. 

Beyond this mass of irregular temples is a gateway, near 
which lie several pieces of cannon ; h<.*yond tlie gate ar(*. 
long ranges of dilapidated structures, the residence of tins 
pujdris, perhaps, and the quarters of the pilgrims tliat visit 
the sliilno. 

Passing through this confused mass of mod<!rn ruinous 
cells, and througli the next gatem-ay, whi<th forms, in fact, 
the gateway at the other end of this court of pilgrims, and 
going a short way beyond, there is a strong gat(n\-ay in good 
order. This is the gatew^ay to the citadel : it is mf)<l('rTi ; tlui 
wooden door-frame and doors which comdusivtly establish 
its modem ago have been so often and so clumsily pairdx'd, 
that I actually measured the thickness of the coat of ])aint 
on them to he upwards of three-quarters of an inch, and in 
places even thicker; the gate is flanked l)y bold tow(n\s; 
within the gate arc several shrines ami di]apidat<!d tcnqdes, 
residences oipujdrls, in a court paved tliroughout. Tlu^ inln- 
cipal shrine in this court is that oi‘ Dasaraiha, wherein is 
enshrined a white marhlo statue of Basaratha, wliich is kei>t 
jealously screened from profane eyes. I strongly suspect that 
the statue, like many other similar small wliite mtarlde 
statues, is simply one of the found(ir of ibe temph^, but I was 
not allowed to see it, or even to approach the t<'m])Ie. 

Beyond this is the last gabuvay, inside whicli it apjwsrs 
the writer of the article in tlic “ Central Provinces Gazettecu*” 
was admitted, as ho describes the tomphj of Ganapuli and 
Hanuman and the gresat temple of It&mdiandra ; but I W'as 
nit allowed to approach it even, mudi less to go in.sido ; this 
is a groat pity, and I can sec no reason why I was not allowed 
to go into the courtyard of the temple : the Brahmans were 
even inclined to turn me out of the second courtyard, and 
entirely out of the citadel, and brought forward a little board, 
whereon was pasted a paper signed by the Commissioner 
requesting visitors not to insist on entering the temples : a 
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veiy reasonable request, but sadly, and I feai- ba])itually, 
misused by those to whom this all-potent board is f^nirustcd. 
I cannot therefore describe the great main t('m[)lc, but 
from a bird’s eye view of a part of it whichlobtaiiu'd iVoiu 
one of the towers, I believe it to be a complete temple in 
the style of the superb Khajuraha ones; the loss oi' ibis 
temple is particularly to be regretted, as it is tlni only 
temple of the kind between the Narbada and Chanda, in 
the eastern half of the Central Provinces, with tli(' singh' 
exception of the ruined temple at Pali, at the ('xi nmui 
north-cast end of the province, and a small one of !i 
different, though cognate, style at Janjgir; the objc'cts of 
worship witliin the last enclosure are said to be llama, 
Lakshmana, Kausalya, Lachhmi Narayan, Maliadeo, Ekat 
Swami (who is this ?), Balaji, Lakshrai, Ilamjharokh (who 
is this ?), the eight-aimed Devi, Mabavira or llaimman, 
Ganeqa, and Kabir Asna (who is tliis?). I succeeded in 
obtaining a copy of an inscription inside the great t('mj>le 
through my Hindu servant ; the inscription is much defac(>d, 
the stone bemg in several pieces ; it is said to be hd, into t,he 
interior face of the wall of the Mah&.raandapa. 1 ini'er from 
this that the temple had been deserted, had suflei'inl demy, 
and had been repaired, when the broken inscription was put 
in ; it is thicldy covered with whitewash. 

Bamchandra is several times mentioned in the inscription, 
and there is a name which I read as Bama Deva; thewe^ is 
also mention of a hill named Bamachandra Giri, of whi(;h I 
infer the modern Bamtek to be a corruption. I could not 
find the names of the Kalachuri Kings, and if non<^ of tlnvir 
names exist, it is probable the temple was built affijr tiudr 
dynasty had ceased to reign; the temple, so much of it as I 
could see, appears to date to the latter end of the Kalachuri 
reigns at earliest, and perhaps even later, 

Nciar the bungalow built by Sh B. Temple on the hill 
close to the temple are the ruins of another Hindu t(5mi)l(i ; 
a few pillars of the Mandapa exist, and fragments of statues ; 
the people have a curious legend which makes tlie largest 
sculptured group to represent a brother and sistcu, who 
were much devoted to each other, and for some reason 
or other have been turned to stone, I could not get any 
more of the legend beyond these outlines. The sculpture 
is really a mutilated one of the V4man Avat4r which the 
pujaris at tlio place are strangely unable to recogiuzo ; the 
temple therefore was Vaishnavic, and appears to have Won 
of a large size and complete in its parts. 
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Two small sliriues of Narasinha Avatar have Leon noticcal 
in tlie G-azetteer ; they are quite modern and of no interest. 
Besides this group of temjiles on the west end of the range, 
there are a few at the north-east end. This group is known 
as the Nagarjun group; of these, the most conspicuous is a 
small temple of uncemented stone consisting only of a cell 
or sanctum, in wliich a lingam is the ohj(^ct of veneration ; 
several statues, said to he of Gaura Sankara and Saraswati, 
arc set uj) outside, evidently from ruins of otlier tejnj)les; 
the statues have scrpeiits over the head and shoulders, and 
are clearly Saivic : helow, on the side of the hill, a short way 
from the top, is a small cleft in the rock, formed into a c(d] 
hy building walls ; hero arc two statues said to bo of Naga 
and Arjuna, whence the name Naga Arjima (= Nagarjun) ; 
tlic whole place is Bralimaiiical Saivic. Near the foot of the 
hill, on the outside of the horse-slioe, at t he north-west con\er, 
are a number of temples, all nuKhan ; oik' app(;ars oId(>r than 
the others, and is i)bud\ with ag<‘, Imt it is also mo(l(‘rn, 
tliough the first built of th^^ group. Notwithstanding that tins 
mahants claim for it an age of five. hu!ulr(‘d y(^ars, it belongs 
probably to the same period as the banples at Wyragarli, 
to be noti(!ed further on. Itislifh'cn IV'et s(|iuir(', and has hud 
a portico lately added to it; the statiu' inside is a colossal 
naked one, witli th(ianteloj)e symbol, shew in git to he intended 
for Santa Natha ; tlu; styh^ of the temph*, is like that of 
Kalya.neswari lunr Bardkav in Bimgal; repc'at.ed coats of 
white!wa,sh cov(a- the i.cmqde in and out, hut tlui outside is 
now hladc with exposure! and age. 

About half a mil(^ to th(i ('ust of this group, at the north 
foot of the northern range of hills, is a single curious 
tenqh; and the r<aniiants of one or two oilna’s ; this (uiriou.s 
temple consists of a number of cells, five in nurnbeu-, 
i. e., thrcie ])rin(u‘]>ai and two subordinabi oiu'S, oceu})y- 
ing the west end of a court; tbc thnM! princi])al shrimis 
arc, one in tin; cerntre, and two at tluj tw'o ex tvmjus flanks; 
these have the usual tower roof. The whole has a long 
verandah sap]^)^!^! on j>illars in front ; this open verandali 
extends round the other throe sides of the courtyard also ; 
the opem space thus inclosed is occupied by a square stone 
tank; the tank is about forty- five ftjet square and has ten 
pillars on each side, the verandah running rou.nd the tank 
immodiatoly at its edge. The shrines all fac(} (Mistnea^ssaiily ; 
in front, in tUfe c,entre of the east end of the courtyard, was 
a portico, or entrance gateway, now gone, flanked by two 
VOL. vn. E 
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srualJer cliamliers, prohahjy with tower roofs corresponding’ 
with the tower roofs of tlie side shrines. The tank is said 
to be about nine feet deep. The whole is built car(>fuJly 
of cut stone, ^ set without mortar, hut perfectly plain ; the 
pillars are plain square shafts with capitals and bases simply 
ornamented with easy mouldings; there is a general want 
of relief in the building, strongly suggestive of Muhainma,- 
dan influence : there are no sculptures over the ontranc(! to 
indicate the purpose of the temples, but from a slab repiM'sent- 
ing the eight Saktis all without then.* heads — the strip eon- 
tairiing the heads being broken off longitudinally — I (con- 
clude tbe temple to have been Brahmanhcal ; the inftiameo 
of Muhammadan style m the want (jf relief has Ixcen noti(c(cd, 
and on this gromid I would ascribe tlic tempke to a jx'riofl 
when, after Akbar’s conquest of the south, Muhammadan style 
began to exert its baneful influence in banishing relief from 
pulpture, and play of light and shade from the plans of 
buildings. I consider it, therefore, of about the same pccriod 
as the Jain temple already spoken of. In styk; and in ])l!iu 
it, to some extent, resembl(.'s the temple at Armori, to be 
noticed bclo-w. 


Tradition ascribes it to a cohibrated physician, Jhiimtdh 
I ant, to whom many antiquities in the south are ascribed, 
but this vague higeud is . entitled to the same (credit that is 
attached to stories of Viswakarman having been ihe archi- 
tect (if all old temples in Nortliorn India. This himiile is 
greatly inferior in age to the ruined temple of the Vaman In- 
carnation (in the top of the hill, and probably to that of Eama- 
cliandra which I was not allowed to see. 

The ancient name of Edmtek is said to have boon Sin- 
duragiri and Tapogiri successively; I have already stated my 
im^irossion of its having lieon Ehraachandragiri. This plaiio 
derives its sanctity from having been the site where the Si idra 
was pcirfornung tapasi/a. during the reign of Eam.a, which 
was alleged to hav<?, caused the untimely death of a Brah- 
imn s son, and wliich ended in Earaa coming and cutting 
oJt the ^ad of the poor ascetic; the stoiy is alluded to 
mtlie Uft^raMma Oharikf.;’ in the » Jfnfwom CharUia” 
and in the “ Bamaymm.” 

The Siidra, it is said, having had his head cut off by E4ma, 

for, hav4heen 

hherated by Eama himself, on whom ho was meditating at 

rwii!? m-wf ( liappinoss. Mma, pleased. 
d.&iiod him to ask a boon, and the spirit of the decapitate 
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Sudra beggt^d that Eama should here always be present and 
visible to his faithful worshippers ! Hence the sanctity 
of the place, as the believing pilgrim is assured of really 
seeing the groat deity here; how many of the helicwing 
pilgrims succeed in deluding themselves I will not venturer 
to conjecture. The sjiot where the ascetic performed tlw' 
tapasya is marked noAV liy a small square shi’ine, evidmitly 
a work of no antiquity, quite outside the great group of 
temples, hut only about half a mile off, on a little [)Iatoau 
on one of the lower spurs of the south leg of tiic fiorso-sbo(‘. 

The Ambdra tank is fabled to liave been dug by a Enja- 
Amara Sinha of Ujain, who was a leper, had conn' hunting 
here, had become thirsty, and, in want of bedter witcn‘, bn(i 
be’en forced to drink out of a muddy ])oo] at flu* sifc' of flic 
present tank ; had Ix^en inunediaffdy eiir«‘d of bis leprosy, and 
of course, in gratitude, had enlargc'd and beaulirxMl tlie pool 
into the present taidv. 


NAGPUE. 

Prom Eamtdk to Nagpur the distance is about twenty- 
eight miles. The Kanban Eiver is crossed by tlui finest stone 
bridge in the Central Provinces; it must have cost. a large 
sum of money. 

The antiquities of Ndgpur will lie noticed hy Gem oral 
Cunningham, in Avhosecoinpany I visited the place. d’horiA 
are numerous inscriptions and statu<;s in tin*, Museum, some 
of which arc said to have been brought from the eastern 
half of the Central Provinces. As Gonerfd Cunningliam 
has not visited the eastern half of the province, which was 
assigned to me, I ought to note sucb particulars about those 
inscriptions and statues as apjiear called for. 

Pivo inscriptions, ntuncrous Jain statuc;s, and numerous 
Sati sculptures, arc said to have hi^on brought fronitlK'. eastern 
haW of the Central Provinces. Among , tlu) inscriiitions, one, 
a tall slab, inscribed on hotli faces and on one edge, is said 
to have come from Sironcha, in. the Tipper Godavari district. 
This is very likely; the characters are tlie round shcll-like 
Tamil in a transitional state. TJie slab is clearly a Baii 
pillar. Of the remaining four inscriptions, one in fragnimits 
and too worn to peld any information, is said to have been 
brought from Ldnji ; it may ho so. 
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A Ifirge slab standing outside is said io liavc bw'ii 1)r(iugbt 
from Amar Kantak. I beg to record my firm coiiviclioti 
that this great inscription never came from Amar Kanl-ak. 
My reasons are — first, the size and Aveigbt of the stone are so 
great (it mnst weigli many maunds) that it would have 
been vei*y difScnlt to have brought this huge stone down 
from the top of the hill, to wdiich the only means of aeec^ss 
are steep cattle tracks, passable only by foot passeng(>.rs and 
small cattle. To have brought the stone from tlu'i'f^ to 
Nagpur, it must have been taken down one of thi‘(‘(! roads, 
ti-k., first, the one from Jaba]])ur cid Mandla and Itaui- 
garh; second, the one descending the liill at Lainni and 
thence going either via llatanpur and K;ai])ur to Nagpur, 
or wd Borla Mandla and Jabaljmr; or, third, tiui one d'<i- 
scending tlie hill on tlie north-cast towards Pandaria, and 
thence «/id llatanpur and llaipur to Nag])ur. The tw(} latt(n‘ 
arc well nigh impracticable for heavy weights like the stone 
in question. The only possible road is the first ; ])ut (uam 
by that route the distance to Jabal])ur alojie is (dose 
upon two hundred miles, over a very difhcult country, im- 
j)assabln to any laden whechid conveyance. 

But, apart from this, it appears from the list of inscrip- 
tions at Amar Kantak, given in “Asiatic Ees('arch(^s,” V(d. 

that no such ins(!ription existed tlK!r (3 wluin the list 
was_ made out, which, j’cmembcring that Nagpur is a 
station established a very few years ago, must have been 
written long before the museum exisfi'd, a'nd<wen longbefon^ 
the Central Proyine('s began to be administemd ))y' British 
officers. Tile list deserihes so minutely the loeaUtie.s and 
the pur])ort of the various inscriptions that exist tliere, that 
it was evidently written after careful personal examination 
by the writer. The list notices. — 

One inscription under a cUalri, on the pedastel of a statue of 
iiewa Naik, dated Samvat nine linndrod and twenty-two. 

One on another statue, near the statue of Eewa Naik. 

One on first step of Kund Pila Bapn. 

One on a loose stone on the walls of Narhada Kund. 

The first three I found on my visit to the place in tlio 
positions indicated; the last is not now on the walls of 
tiu6 Kiind, but is stowed awtxy in a sniall tomplo closo to 
It : It is a fragment, and loose. So that the four inscriptions 
noticed m the “Asiatic Eosearcbes” are fully accounted for; 
and it is most improbable tliat the finest, largest, aud most 
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impottant inscription in the place should have hecn totally 
unnoticed by. the careful man who noted down the otliers. 

Apart from this, howeA^er, the resident Brahmans ami 
Pujaris of A mar Kantak unanimously deny tiiat any insccfp. 
tion slab has ever, -within their memory of conrse, Ix tt! 
removed by any one from the place. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that most prob.-ibly some 
mistake has been made in the Museum; and this Avill he 
confirmed when, as I shall shcAV subsecjuentiy, scA'cval sue!) 
mistakes have been made. 

One red stone inscription is said to have berm broui^ht from 
Ilai])ur; this also is from some other place most ])rohab!y. 
The names of theKfilachuri ki7igs down to Kainna T>(‘ra aro 
quite clear, and their title of Kdlacliuri also ap]K‘ar.s in tin’ 
inscription, besides AAdiich, there is mention of Kakaiaya ; sk 
that the record is clearly one of Karnna DoA'a himself, Avho 
fougdit with the Kakataya king-s of Andhra suia^essfidly. 
But the dynasty of the Kalaclmris reignijig' al dabalpur, 
there is strong reason for considering to have h(.‘en distiiud. 
from, though allied to, the Ilailiaihansi dynasty of llatanpuv. 

On this ground, then, I consider it unlikedy that the in- 
scription in question came from Baipm* ; it is jjarticularly 
to he regretted that there arc no means of asccTtaitiing 
beyond a doubt Avhcnce the inscription real ly came. If it 
could he proA'cd to have come from Baipur, important 

light ATOuld ho thro\vn on the anci(mt liistory of Clihattis- 
garh, -which is noAV at the host V(ny ohsenre. An iuscTipliou 
in hluish-blaok stone said to luivo come from Bhandak must, 
however, have gone from Raipur, as it ch^arly Tn('nf ion.s Raya- 
pura and Raja Raya Deva. • 

Besides the inscriptions, numerous Sati tfillars and slabs 
are said to have been taken from tlui oasb'vn hall' of the 
Central ProAdnees. CM' these, the most curious are souh^ 
highly ornamental Sati pillara from the Uj)j)er CJodAvaii. 
As pillars similar to them ar(^ y(d. to scwi in the east<’m 
half of the province, those in the Mxi.seum did very prob- 
ably, as assorted, go there from iho Upper Codfivari district. 
Besides the pillars, numerous scidptured Sati slabs arc said 
to haA^e also been received from the castcra districts. Sati 
slabs similar to them are common in the eastern proAdnees, 
and the probability is that the statement is correct. 

A large collection of Jain statues of all sizes, and in 
every variety of material, inscribed and uninscrihed, is assert- 
ed to have been carried to the Museum from Amar Kantak. 
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Some of the statues are Jiiglily polished in a gr(‘eni.sli Yari<i- 
gated stone (serpentine?) and many are colossal. I juustr 
record my conviction that none of tliese ever were at Amar 
ICantak, for the simple reason that tlici'c are no Jain 
remains there at all; nor could I, hy the most diJigemt 
enquiry, find out any spot in the vicinity where Jain remains 
could he found : and, as I personally examined every places 
I heard of in and about Amar Kantak both oli the llaijjur 
side and on the Hewah side, and as my pei“sistent iiuiuiries 
from district officers and from the people failed to show 
that any remains existed on the one route from Mandla vid 
Itamgarh to Amar Kantak which I did not travel ovcir jaa-- 
sonally, I am compelled to consider that tlie statcamait 
ascribing the Jain statues to Amar Kantak must In; dm* to 
a mistake. They most probably came from some p!a<!(i near 
Kaipur. Sculpture in greenish stone highly polislu'd, exist- 
ing at Pali, at Seonnardin, at NArayanpur, and Araiig: most, 
probably they went from Arang. This place oinse c('rt;uiily 
contained numerous Jain temples, and still ]joss(ws(;s a. line 
one; and it was a great Jain place, while the others (iontain 
no Jain remains. 

1 content myself with bihJly noticing the rmnains that 
are said to have gone from the eastern half of the (kmlral 
Irovinces Avhich was assigned me to oxqJoiv. A dt'iailed 
account of them, and of the inscriptions, tlndr age, and 
piirpqrk I leave for (Icncral Cuimiugham, who will do tlnmi 
that Justice which I fear is heyoiul my powt-rs. 


I'M HER. 


Piom INagpur tollmi-erisa tohjrahle cattle-track, with 
tew villages aud great scarcity of good water, (W'en as 

It possesses a fort, dating to the 
Mahamtlia times. The Gazetteer makes this place less than 
two hundred years old, and certainly the age of the fort 
cannot he p^ter, hut the old temple inside inust he ohhw 
or at least hmlt from the remains of older temples. It 
consists of a cell, about eight feet square, with four iiilasters 
at the corners, surmounted by the usual dravidiau roof, 
the sanctum is a^pproached through a mandapa, supported 

sL^hS%t“‘f piasters. The pillars are plain anV miis- 
sive, hut far from being disproportioned and ugly. There 
are four rows, four in each row; the row next the sanc- 
tum are pilasters abutting against the wall; the two emtm 
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roTTS consist ot‘ two entire pillars in tlie o<‘ntre of eucii 
row, the end pillars being only dwarf pillars standing 
on the side walls of the Malianiandapa, which ar(‘ only about 
two feet high. The outermost I'oad consists (‘nliroly of 
dwarf pillars similarly disposed. The front and sid(\s of tlu! 
hall, therefore, are oijon from the arcdiitravc' to ivithin alxjiit 
two feet of the floor ; the entrance is to the north. tt<‘iiij)ts 
have been made once to close the openings h(dwe(‘n tin* 
architrave and the wall on which the outer dwarf j)illars 
all round rest. The temple is now all but (ics('rt('(l ; it was 
dedicated , to Siva, and the statiu; of Gnneya on the* arclii- 
trave appropriately guards the entinnce to the saiudum. 
Internally no mortar has been used in the cotis1ructi(jn, hut, 
externally repairs have hcfui ox('C‘ut(‘d with mortar. 'FIm' 
walls of the sanctum are of gwiat tliiitkncss, leading me to 
infer that, seeing the original wall giving way, additionai 
strength was given it hy huilding up A^alls outsider io 
tlucken them. The sanctum inside is only (uglit feet wide, 
hut the external width is forty- tivo JVet, so tliat the side 
walls are ('ach scveuteim feet tliick ; tlu^ ])ack wall, 
however, is only fii'e feetthi(;k: thi.s, thend'ore, has not t)C(»n 
added to. The walls of the man(lai)a an* only tlirei' and 
a half feet thiek, the entraiua' of tin* matulapa is two feet 
eight inches wide, and of tln^ samdiim tiui sann*. 'Flu' 
pillars arc seven feet sev<m inches high, of vvhieh the <‘orl)el- 
Icd capital is thirteen ineh(‘S, the c^aintal projx'r of the pi|. 
lar, including the neck helow the corlxd, elev<m im-lu's, and 
the base fifteen inches; the pillars are .s<w(‘nt(*en irndics 
square for the lower half, the upper half being foi-mcd into 
octagons by cutting off the corncLs; tin; bases an' two fei't 
squai-e; the arcliitiuvcs are tlffeenim'licsdcephytwenly- 
one inches wide, tlio clear ininimum dislancci b(‘t w'<‘('n th<' 
hearings being seven feet three hiclu's; tlx' materia l through, 
out is granite dressed and cut to sliape, hut not sjnoot.iu'd 
finely. 

The temple appears to me older than the fort. 

The fort consists of a nuissivo masonry wall built mostly 
of ru])hlc stone set in mortar, but with an admixttu*e of 
bricks; it is about two feet wide at top, and twelve feet 
at base, sloping considerably ; the height is about thirty-five 
feet to top of battlements from the ditch, which, however, 
is now evidently much shallower than it was. The ditch is, 
or was, very wide,^ and is now a small marsh. The fort is 
defended on three sides hy its masonry walls and dit<‘h ; on 
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the fourth side it rests on a large lake, the waters of wliicdi 
are held up hy the fort itself forming tlie emhnnknunit 
across a valley. The side of the tank on the fort side is faced 
with stone— mostly cut stone— disposed evenly in st('|)s, i)ut 
now very much out of order. Tiie ground within the fort is 
nearly level, and appears to have been mostly artilicially 
raised. The water of the tank is full of minute v(!g'(>taibfe 
particles. It is a veiy gay place, as the inhahilants semd 
females, apparently one fiem each family, to wash tlieir 
duty clothes in the tank; and the sides arc crowd('d hy 
amateur washerwomen and their admirers from morninif 
to night. 


Originally it appears that tliis lake was eml)ank(Hl and 
temples built on the embankment, as is often done; that, 
then, owing, perhaps, to bad administration, the place was 
deserted, and the terajile and lake fell into disrepair through 
neglect. Subsequently the strong defensive position, due to 

appreciated, and the foi-t ivas 
built to resist the eternal raids of the various liaiuls of plan- 

and. the 


derers who roamed about during the Maliaratha nd(^, <uiu. in 
security afforded by the fort led to the gradual ro-])oot)liTig 
and prosjierity of the place, wdiich has steadily increased under 
British ™le. I he fort, tlierefore, as stated in tlic Ouzetti'cr, 
may only date to one thousand seven hundred and sc void v- 
nve A. 1 )., but the temple and embankment could only have 
been built before the systematic pillage of the Maharatha 
soldiery reduced the district to desolation. I would asc.vibe it 
to the same age as tlie temple of licmadli Pant at Bamiek. 

Ifmrcr stands a small dargah. 
MW 3 i, „ ™ fiovjtm itself, a„a tleserted, a„d ie rSins 
tempfetldSl Woxmutely the date of the 

IJmrer was conferred as a grant on one Munaii Pa-naif 

i^uiancl ruled these parts trom Beoghar as capital. 

10 ixim, or to his period, then, I would ihn An 

however* 

+1, of the dargih and of the temple shews 
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“ Chanda),” it appears that Btibjeo’s father Kondia, or Karn 
Sail, was independent, and was famed for huiiding' niiraoroLts 
temjiles in his territory. 

As, therefore, the temple was certainly hnilt la-fore Baklit 
Buland’s reign in Deogarh, and equally cc.-rtainly aJ't(‘r 
Muhammadan style had excrcis(?d an iiilluenco on Hindu 
art, the temple can only he ascribed to the period h(d.wf'('ii 
the extinction of the Malwa Muhammadan Dynasty and tlui 
rise of Bakht Buland, followed hy Aurangssch’s cotu|U('sts. 

Within this period local annals mention hut one llaja 
as a great templc-bnilder. 

This temple, thorclV)rc, must, in the absence of other daia, 
he ascribed to him, viz., to Baja Karn Sah in the sixte(;nth 
century. 


BniM^ABUB. 

Bhiwapur is a larg('. Yillage, sixi,{^('n miles south-easi from 
Umrer. Ilcrc ai-o numei-ous Sati mojvuni('nts in ilKusha jx- of 
pillars, both s(iuaro and rough, sialis, and rud(‘ monoliths. 
One slab— a large one— measuring ten fe(d high arid live- f(-(.-t 
wide, is set up on a chalmtra in the mark(;i,-j)lace, and, ii.s 
original puri)osc having been forgoi.ten, it, is now wor- 
shipped wiih copious libations of sour milk, oil, and v<'r- 
million. The to]) of the slab is fornu-d into four small coni(‘al 
])caks, doubtless meant to repr(‘S('n{, the four iing(M-s of tlu^ 
hand held up. Close tf) it stands a. sejuare (Updau, or pillar, 
with nunierous little niches cut on its faces for lights. 

The city is sc])arated irom the mai‘ket;-pla.ce by a large, 
embanked tank. On the crest of its <'mbankm('nt are several 
bati stones 5 the shelving hanks on tiic cit v sides have numc-r- 
ous little Sati chnbtdras and h-nqiles. 

At the north-east end ot the city tlic dil.apidatcd ruins of 
a fort exist. One ot the arclu'd gateways still staruks intact; 
it is a tiuc arch of cut stouc-s in the voussoirs, the rr-st hein^^ 
rubble. A fragmi-nt of another archway, lias, lot in into iU 
spandril, a fiagmeiit ol scuilpture ol the Maharatha period 
showing that the fort is later (;ven than tlio (jarly Mahai*atha 
ascendancy, when such small forta Ix'came ‘imperativclv 
necessary to proto(jt the cultivators of adjaiicnt lands and 
the mhahitants of villages from the ])] undering soldi(‘,ry. 
Such small forts arc very numerous in the, district, and are 
aeroid ox arcliitectural and antiquarian interest. 
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PAUNI. 

Pauni is a deserted-looking, straggling village, on tlie w('si 
hank of the Wainganga, about thirty -two miles south of 
Bhanddra : the present village is situated mostly within the 
fort, which consists of ramparts and ditch on three sid(^s, 
the fourth being the river itself : the ramparts consist of a 
huge high mound of earth, rising up with very steep slo|)(i, 
surmounted by a stone-battlemcnted wall ; the gn^at height 
of the ramparts gives the place an -imposing a|)pciavan(a^ : 
the stone wall does not now run along ail three sides of the 
fort, but only on one and poi-tions of others. This may la; 
duo to disrepair, though there is sojne reason to bc;li(;vc 
that the fort walls, having fallen to decay, were repaired along 
one side only, as the wall now standing tm-minates rath(;r 
abruptly : the difference between the repaired wall and the 
n)st of the ramparts being simply that between a sound 
strong wall and tlie debris of an old one. 

The walls are defended by a ditch which is three hund.red 
feet wide, and forms a respectable marshy tank along tlie 
base of the ramparts, crossed at the gates by wide strijjs hsffi 
undug ; the ditch has been greatly lillcd up. 

I noticed three gates in the fort ; tlu; on(! in b(;st ord(>r 
is the north gate. Close to, and outside, the gate is a >1 uham- 
madau dargah of a local saint, a largo rambling huildiiig 
containing a great white-washed tomb', apparently of eitlnu' 
earth or hrick (not stone), besides several minor on(;s ; tin; 
place is of no interest. 

Brick and stone are both used in the gat('s and walls. 

There is an idgah also in the fort in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, but it is devoid of interest. 

Within the fort is a citadd, or older fort as it is called ; 
this is small, and is properly only a citadel. Its walls consist 
of loose,_ largo, hammer-dressed stone, set dry on each other 
with thin courses of sinall stone chips hot ween. The wall 
thus shows on the fa(!e wide courses of massiv(j blocks, 
separated from each other by narrow courses of stone chips, 
the whole set without mortar ; probably mud was used as a 
cementing material, as it is still found under the beds, though 
not on the face between the joints, whence, of course;, if it 
ever existed, it has long ago been washed out. TMs inner 
fort is called the Qond or GauH fort, and is ascribed to the 
Gonds: the construction of the walls of this citadel gives 
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US an ide;i of wliat the external l'oi*t was lik’(5 bel’oi'c tlie 
Muliaiuniadans rejiaired and strength oned it. It is edear tliat 
the outer fort at one tiiue had its walls built in a similar 
manner. 

There is nothing to show that the fort dates to the i)re- 
Muhammadan period ; the mere fact of stone j)iled on ('ach 
other witliout mortar is no evidence of age. In the absimc'c 
of inscriptions, the style of a building is justly considea-ed 
a criterion of the ago of the structure ; but in tlu'sc parts, 
where rude stone monuments, kistvaens and tlu^ like* are 
being set up to the present day in a style of pi-imitiia' riuh'- 
ness, it is idle to conjecture the age of a structure simply 
from the rudeness of its construction : a better crit(‘rio'ii 
would have boon scul])tures, but notni exist lum' that can 
be ascribed to a jxniod antc'rior to the Maliaratlias. diie 
jiuinerous Hindu hnnples, ‘‘ sonu' of great anti(juit.v,” men- 
tionedintlxi Gazetteer, are all post-Maharatha, and’probablv 
of the Elionsla p(niod, and are all nuun, ugly, and ulbady 
unworthy of notice. 

The oldest remains here are cli'arly tlui walls of tlu^ 
citadel, and in my opinion tluise dat<^ to itbout Akbar’s time, 
wluu tiio Ohaiida })rin<!es wer(^ powerful. 

Two ghats, in good order, l(«id down from (In^ eitv to tlu! 
river; these aiu as{!ribed to the Elionslas : the rivtw-facc is 
undefended, except by the inver itself. 

DEOTHK. 

To the south-w('st of Pauni, about twcaity-tivo miles, 
is a small viliag(>, naiiKxI Deotek ; it is mis-spelt on the map 
(Indian Atlas 8heet) as 'I'hanetuek. lleiu is a small tempht 
and the remains of a scuomi; also an inseription. il'he t(;mi>le 
is quite plain, built of laterih- the samium bas th(! usual 
four-e.ornt'r pillars. 'I'Ik^ pillars are of a (piartzy sandstone; 
the liiK'. of capitals of pillars Is eontiniKwl and <*arri(Hl oul. by 
an exteiual moulding. 'I’lns mouldings W('re, it apjxurs, (;ut, 
or rather the surfac(! of the walls was cut out, leaving the 
mouldings in reihd', after tbe tempks was built, for, the stones 
composing the wall being of varying tliickm'ss, in the same 
course, the moulding falls on diflcront parts of the various 
blocks, and could not have IxHJn cut Ixd'orc the hlo(d<s were 
set in their plaocjs, unless ev(ny single block had Ix'on num- 
bered, and the particular position it was to oceaipy in tJuj 
wall determined beforehand. This, apart, from its sjxwial in- 
eonvomence, was certainly not done, as none of tlie blocks 
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are niiiriberecl or marked in. any way. The temple is snialf, 
coosisting' simply ot a cell and its entrance; it may Iiuac 
had a small portico or a mandapa attaclied, as tlie grfuuid in 
tront is covered with cut blocks ; but it could not have bern 
large, and indeed, the temple is of the kind usually built 
without mandapas. The stone (lateritc) it is built of, lias be(>;i 
quarried on the spot, and the place it was dug out of is now 
a small tank with irregular sides containing a little muddy 

water ; the stone is found near the surface. The temple faei’s 
Gcisti. 


Close to and alongside it must have stood anotlnr similar 
teinple, of which rums now exist. This temple (and also the 
ast) w’^as Saivic, as the argha which contained the lingam 
still exists m situ ; this argha contains an old inscriiition. 

ihe inscribed slab, or argha, is an oblong trapezoid of roiigh- 
graaned, quartzy sandstone, worn smooth in places by the 
feet of villagers and wayfarers, it being situated in tho'thifdc 
shade ot a magniacent tamarind tree on the side of tlu? 
village road, and thus offering a capital resting- pi a, c('. ami 
scat ; the stone is nine feet long, three and a half fc(4 broad at 
one ench and two feet ten inches at the other, with straight 
sides : it bears two distinct inscriptions. 

The first inscription consists of fonr’ linos, running loimd- 
tudmally, and occupying the middle half of the stone. 'Ike 
characters are of the kind known as those of the Asoka 

worn and some quiii' 
obliterated notwithstanding the great hardness of tlie stma^ 
The second mscription is m five lines running aoross the 
stone and occupying the narrow end of it; this is in the 
early Gupta characters, and is also much worn and cut 
tlirough by tlie groove or channel sn1)scquently rouglily anti 

The lingam appears to have been set nn lust at tbn inn 

fete'll T-r?- and, a. 

I, j! the first inscription is very old, datimr tf> 

bofore the Christian era; the second inscription is latm hut was 
cut evidently with some regard for the prior insorintion n« if 
does not mterfere with or injure it. Long ^TtW^Sd 
jidontly when no one could read the inscriptfous, this Aeat 

turn ot a temple, was considered very couveniont to form 
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into an argha, and in the process the inscriptions were re- 
morselessly sacrificed. 

Where the stone originally came from, or what pni-pos<; 
it originally seiwed, I am nnahle to indicate ; its final I'ate was 
to serve as an argha ; it must have lieen brought from some 
distance, as stone like it is not found in the vicinity. 

The temples I ascribe to the same period as the tcmjile at 
TJmrer. 

PANOM. 

Close to Deotek, only two miles olf soutli-cast, is the 
village Panori. Here are the ruins of a small temph) of Jate- 
rite, similar to the one at Deotek ; here, also, ar(;sev<Tal slal)s 
precisely similar to the inscrih(?d slab at Deotek, similarly 
grooved with a channel, but brolom aei-oss and not in, scabbed. 
Several statues of Vishnu, Lakshmi and Nandi, and s(W(a'al 
lingams, lie scattered about; among the fragiiH'nfs is the 
head of a cobra. There are no traditions or iirscriptions ; tlm 
mins lie on a small mound about fifteen fe(d iu ludglit and 
about thirty feet iu diameter. 

It is possible that the slab at Doot('k was (jarih'd from 
this place to its present site; the fragments are wovsiiipped, 
and my going on the mound to examine them was dis- 
approved of hy the villagers. 

The name Panori Mcmdha is a compound word, compo.s(Ml 
of the names of two contiguous portions of the village Panori 
ajid Meudha. Mendha aj)])ears to he a vmy comnion ntinug 
and always found attached to another; it I'lumis a. “tank or 
embanked piece of water,” and all villages witli this 1(‘rmin- 
ation invarial)]y possess a tolci-ahly large emlmikc'd tank. 
Tiiis village also has such a one about half a mile Irom the 
mound. 

In the fields close to the mound at Panori Mendha aro 
numerous hriokhats. 


Armoei. 

Armori is a village of small importance : it contains one 
temple, perched on a high mound; the temple is euiious, 
consisting of three cells, oacdi surmounted by a tower roof ; all 
the cells open into a common mcmdGpd^ or hall ; the temple 
faces east, and is Saivio ; figures of Gane 9 a occupy tlie centres 
of the architraves of the entrances ; the rnandapa is open on 
tlnee sides, like the rnandapa, of the temple at TJmrer ; the 
pillars and half pillars arc massive and plain ; the architraves 
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spaniimg the pillars arc one foot ten inclics" wide and one foot 
seven indies deep; the roofs of the sanctums arc formed in 
the nsnal way of intersecting squares. Tlic roof of the maii- 
dapa is similarly formed of intersecting squares, and ov(a‘ 
each compartment rises a small pyramidal roof cut u]) ex- 
teriorly into gradually diminishing steps. The external plan 
is singularly phxin and devoid of bold projections to give 
variety of light and shade ; and even the mouldings and olf- 
sets, though executed in stone and, therefore, admitting <it 
great boldness of design, are singularly shallow and plain. 
The material is stone throughout, except in the root ol the 
mandapa, where bricks also occur, but are apjniimitly stray 
ones; the mandapa originally open on all sides to within 
a short distance of the floor, as at Uinr<;r, has since 
been closed all round by patch-work walls bctwe<m tln^ 
dwarf pillars, leaving the entrance and front o])enings 
only open; the material is laterite, except tlie jnllars, archi- 
traves, &e., which are of granite. The wlioh^ appi^ars to hav(‘ 
once had a coat of plaster and whitewash; and this must, 
have added much to the beauty of the temple, as tlic stone 
used is coarse and coarsely cut. Tlie high mound on which the 
temple stands is known as the Killali, and a veritable foii i(. 
is now, enclosed by high earth walls and forming the domicile 
of one of the village heads. Several largo sculptuw^s lie 
about, notably one of Gane 9 a. . 

Tradition ascribes this temple to Baja Ilara Chandra Gond ; 
it is said to have been built in one night, hut the morning 
light appearing before statue.s could bo placed in tladr posi- 
tions in the temf)]e, it was abandoned as a place of worsiiip. 
From fragments lying about, it appears that rnoui tlian oiut 
temple existed boro before, but I could got no infoi-mation 
regarding any othci’s, nor of the fragm^mts. 

A larg(^ embanked tank to tluj north-west of the' t(‘mple, 
adds much to its boauty ; on its banks at the further end iire 
a few out-stone fragments. 

Wlien Baja Hara Chandra reignijd, or where lu; reign(‘d, 
I cannot ascertain, nor could the p(iO))l(5 hill m(i; but, for 
reasons already given in my notice of the IJmini' temple, I 
should ascribe this temple to about the same period. 

thAnegaon. 

Four miles south of Arrnori, at Tlidnegaon, is a small 
temple and a largo tank, the temphi not older tliau the one 
at Arrnori but of about the same ago. 
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WAIEAGAEH. 

Wairagarh is a place of some impoi'tance : it is now in a 
state of decay, and looks, wliat it is, a deserted city. Tluj 
present village is a long straggling strip, running along the 
banks of the Sdth E/iver for ai)Outarailo; it is literally buried 
in mango groves, and groves of tamarind ; the place is very 
damp, and being fuidhcr surrounded by low inarshy lands, 
old tanks and the ditch of the fort, and Indug itself situated 
on a low spot on the banks of the sluggish Sath Eiver, it is 
extremely unhealthy. 

The remains here are A^ery numerous, but devoid of 
interest. The old fort still makes a -great show wdth its 
towers (changed now into bastions with embrasures for can- 
non, but which could not for a moment itself resist cannon), 
its triple gateway and deep but exircnnely filthy dite,h ; but 
inside all is desolate, the ruins of a tem])l<i abutting against 
the walls, and partly under ground with its dark ehamh(a*s 
and mutilated statues, and bats innumerable, has nothing 
of interest for the antiquary. They all dale oidy to the 
Maharatha period, as docs the fort itself in all probability : 
the remains of a bungalow and of a tomb, in the shad(! of 
some large tamarind trees, are of inh'vest to Englishmen, as 
being the ruins of the residence of thci British Commandant 
and the grave of his daughter, — a victim, no doubt, to the 
pestilential clinialn. 

The most ancient temple here, and the one hold in most 
resjiect, is the temple of Mahdkali : it is an un])r(!tnnding 
structure, standing quite awRy from the city on the bard<.s 
ol; the Sdth Eiver ; opposite this temple the river has formed 
for itself a deep pool, at the bottom of which a temple is 
fabled to exist. 

The temple of Mahakdli is the work of two periods ; the 
original temple consisted simply of the wdl with its tower 
roof and an entrance; subsequently the manda])a has been 
added. The junction is so clumsily (ixecuted, that the hand 
can readily bo inserted in some places between the old and 
new work : pLaster was added, but af terwards, as tlie face of 
the older work where secured from subsciqiumt alteration by 
being hidden behind the later additions, is devoid of plaster. 

The original temple, as stated, consisted of a tower roof 
surmounting the ceU; the cell has a roof of its own, of 
intersecting squares, within the tower roof, which forms 
only a sort of external false roof. This is the usual construe- 
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tion ; the tower is hollow up to within a short way of the 
top. Tills hollow space witliin the tow^er iiaVing- for its floor 
the top of the real roof of the cell of intersecting squares, 
and the tower itself for its roof, is usually formed into a 
small chamber by having an entrance in front; in large 
tow^ers there are sometimes two such chambers, one over 
the other. 

In front of the cell proper is the portico, which is 
nothing more than an elongation of the side walls of the 
temple to a short distance, the space being roofed by over- 
lapping courses, or slabs, as the case may bo ; this roof is 
carried up externally a short way in the shape of a triangle 
or gable jutting out beyond the face of the towen-, in short, 
somewhat like the window in a garret, the external face 
being kept quite plumb. A novelty is introduced in this 
temple in the shape of a statue crowning the ajiex of the 
triangle thus formed ; the statue no longer exists, but its 
pedestal exists to show that a statue on(;o stood t here. I’ho 
upper portion of the tower a])[>car.s to he a n'storation, th<^ 
lower portion rises up with the usual grac(^ful curvci; but, 
beyond a certain ])oint, the curvc'd outline is sudcUnily 
abandoned, for a stilf, straight outline, showing tliat tliis 
upper portion is a restoration : the tower is talhr in propor- 
tion to its size than usual; and this must be so, for tin*. curv(! 
bc'ing abandoiKMl for the straight outline, the int('rse<-ti<>n 
of the straight facets would n(;c(ws:irily talco place higlnn than 
the point of int(H*section of the enrves. 

The manda})a is, as Tisnal, opcni on thrcci si(I(‘s to within 
about a short way to the tloor ; lait the openings hen^ have 
'not, as usual elsewh(M-e, heen suhs(!(j lumt ly (h)s('d hy ])ateh- 
wmrk walls built betw'ecn the dwarf jullars. dwarf 

pillars are quite plain, and of granite; the four etdh'e eentitil 
pillars of the mandapa are carv(;d, but the carvitig is un- 
usually shallow, quite unlike the carving of th<! pro-Mhliamma- 
dan period, but strongly resembling the shallow carving of 
the present day ; the roof of the mandapa is in nim; coin])art- 
ments, each of intersecting squares internally, and each, 
rising up externally to a small low pyramid with indented 
sides in the usual stylo; the portico is roofed similarly. 

The sanctum is exteriorly tower-roofed as stated before ; 
internally the roof consists of two ovcrlaijping 8(|uai‘<j.s, sur- 
mounted by two similarly overlap})ing squares, int(5rs<X!ting 
the lower squares ; the usual method being to dispose the 
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squares not alternately overlapping and intersecting, but all 
intersecting. 

The temple faces east ; the entrance of the sanctum has a 
circle with a projecting knob at centi'e for its symbol ; tlus 
statue inside is a female. 

Close to the temple was a fine large tank, now a shallow 
marsh. 

I cannot ascribe this temple, or even its earlier portions, to 
a date prior to the Muhammadans. I consider it to have been 
buUt by some one of the Gond Rajas, who rose to power 
after the collapse of the Bahmani dynasty and before Ak!)ar 
and his successors subjugated this portion of India. Among 
the Rajas of the period indicated, I would consider Raja 
Karnsah, from his well-known zeal in temple building, as the. 
most likely founder of this temple. The later additions are 
clearly Mahai-atha. 

This is the most important, and avowedly the ohb'st, 
temple in the place ; what the others are, may 1.hen be rcudily 
guessed. I have, hov'cvcr, inserted in m y plat e the mou l( ! i ngs 
of a nameless dilapidated Saivie temple ol‘ late rite, which, 
from its simplicity and comparative elegance, I thought 
deserving of notice. There are numerous tomx)lcs, all more 
or less ruined and neglected : I will only notice the one on 
Bhanddr Tekri. This is a small temple with overlapping oct- 
agonal roof; the walls are ornamented wdih several large statues, 
a fine large argha, witli a coarse laterite lingam, occui)y ihe 
place of honor inside; the mound on, which this tem|)le. 
stands is remarkable, as overlooking what is said to have, 
been the richest diamond-yielding mine in the place, but 
evidently the search for diamonds was not vigorously prose- 
cuted, as the worldngs here ai'O very shallow and of very 
small extent. 

Diamond mines also existed at the foot of the hill, on 
which stands an old Muhammadan idgah ; hero, also, the 
workings are mere shallow pits and covering a very small space 
of ground. 

The idgah itself is very oommon-place ; there are a few 
Muhammadan tombs near it, and in it ; it is of rubble and 
mortar, and evidently of very recent date. 

The sites of the city and of the fort have been very in- 
judiciously selected. Standing close to the confluence of the 
Sdth River with the KhobragarH, it might naturally have 
been expected that the fort would have been placed so as to 
command and he defended by both, while the city might 
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coEveniently, and with great advantage, have been placed on 
the hanks of the well-snpplied perennial Khohragarhi ; instead 
of this, the fort has been placed not only not in a command- 
ing position, defended by both rivers, but actually away from 
both and within command of the hillocks on its flanks ; 
and the city is placed on the banks of the sluggish Sath River, 
which ceases to be a running stream in the dry season, and 
is besides located in the lowest and most unhealthy, though 
certainly most fertile, spot that could have been pitched 
upon within many miles. 

TIPAGARH. 

The great old fort of Tipagarh, which tlie romantic story 
of its queen has invested with much inteicst, is situated on 
the hills at the source of the Tipagarhi River ; the fort stands 
in the heart of the Tipagarh hills, and is very difficult of 
access; the road, or rather foot-path, toitpassing through dense 
jangal and bambu forest, crossing the Tipagarhi River back 
and forwards about seven times, and generally running 
paralled to it at no great distance, I went to Tipagarh 
from Iluraldand, wliich is itself a small village of a f(!W huts 
on the Tipagarhi River. The Gazetteer has given such a con- 
fused account of its position, that perhaps it may be well to 
give my route from "Wynigarh to Tipagarh in detail. 

Starting from Wyrtlgarh and crossing the Sath, the track 
runs parallel to tlic Khohragarhi River, and at no groat dis- 
tance from it to the village of Maliwara, passing cu route 
the villages Sconi, Nagarwalii, Delanvvari, Mandipur, Mang- 
dlid, Tultuli, Kharki, Angard, and Pari, crossing f ho Khohra- 
garhi just before getting into Maliwarii, which is situated 
near the junction of the Khohrdgarhi and Tipagarhi Rivers, 
the Khohragarhi coming from the north and the Tipdgarhi 
from the east. At Maliwdr^, the track w'hich also marks the 
line of customs extending across to Orissa has to ho abandon- 
ed, and a still narrower track adoiitcd, leading from MaJiwdrd 
to PdMpundi ; thence crossing a tributary of the TipdgarM 
and still going parallel to the Tipdgsirhi, the village Iluraldand, 
consisting of two distinct settlements, a mile and a half 
apart, is reached; at the further of these settlements the track, 
so far passable for laden cattle, ceases, and beyond is only a 
foot-path throtigb dense hambu and other forest, still, 
however, running east and parallel to the Tipagarhi and 
crossing it repeatedly; when within about three nmes of th 
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fort, tlie river TipAgarlii is crossed for the last time, and the 
track winds between high hills on either side, the fort, how- 
ever, being invisible till within about two miles, when it is 
seen for a moment from the summit of one of the spurs on 
which the track mounts ; at last, when well within the belt 
of high hills which screen Tipagarh, and only about half a 
mile remains, the fort bursts fully to view, perched high up 
at the head of a valley, all but surrounded by high hills ; the 
ascent is still parallel to one of the feeders of the Ti])agarlu, 
and after a toilsome climb the walls are reached. The valley 
in which the fort is situated, and of wdiioh the great tank of 
the fort is the lowest part within tlie area of the fort, is 
enclosed on aU sides, except the south-west, by high hills 
with densely wooded but gentle slopes, the lowest part of 
the valley being only al>out six hundred feet below the level 
of the high peaks surrounding it ; tlie Avails run along the 
slo})es of the hills fronr the emst of ojxe across the interven- 
ing valley to the crest of the next, and so on. I counted fiA^c 
crests, three of which are high and the other two low: the 
space enclosed between the slopes of these hills is a flat table- 
land, forming the common head, as it were, of the system of 
watercourses which run down to the various fcetlers of the 
Tipagarlii Biv'er ; these various lines of watercourses do not run 
down in a gentle slope from the table-land Avhich has scarped 
sides, but abruptly, and w'itb a sudden fall. It was impossible 
to explore the Avbolo of this fort, as no one, even among the auI- 
lagers of Huraldand, bad soon the whole of it ; the hills rising 
from the central valley with gentle slopes become prcci])itous 
towards the top, where jagged rocks rise towering over the 
dense jangal in naked masses. The walls arc built exclusively 
of huge blocks of stono laid dry on each other ; the width 
varies considerably, but is nowhere mucli over five feet. 
Whenever the steep .sides of the hill or a vertical faced rook 
rendered access dilfunilt, the Avails have been led so as to 
take advantage of these natural obstacles ; naturally, tberefore, 
the plan and profile of the walls are extremely irrcgtilar. 

There are, near the south-west peak, the remains of numer- 
ous dweUing-housos — narrow, small cells, of stono roughly 
piled on each other, dry, and now, of course, roofless; these 
ruins are pointed out as the remains of the ])aIaeo of the Baja, 
and I am of _ opinion that tradition is correct in this, for tl'iis 
group of ruins^ is situated within what was evidently the 
citadel of the fort. It is only a short way boloAV the top of 
one of the principal peaks, the south-west one : the size of 
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the rooms, however, is strongly suggestive of exlremo 
discomfort, but the princes and nobles of India appear 
never to have had any clear ideas of personal domestic com- 
fort ; they could build great forts, great temples profusely 
ornamented with sculpture, great masjids, great halls ; in 
shoit, great public buildings, but with rare exceptions to- 
wards the end of the Mughal dynasty, not one, even of the 
noblest of them, appears to have built a comfortable dwelling*- 
house for himself. ® 

^^^ilptures or inscrijitions there are none : a solitary figure 
ot ilanuraun, rudely seratclied in outline on the vertical Face 
of a rock forming pai-t of the fort walls, is all that exists in 
tac way oF sculpture in this fort. 

p n only one tank, though the “ Settlement Report 

ot the Clianda District ” in giving a sketch ])lan of the fort 
shews two tanks. The tank I haye seen is embanked on part 
or one side by massive blocks of stone roughly broken to 
shape and sot on each other, probably in mud, for mortar 
there is none. The emhankmont is formed iu steps and is of 
a respectable height, and when in good order must have ketit 
111 a large body of water, and foimcd a really fine tank. At 
present it is breached, and this breach is said to bo the soui'co 
+ « ^ lipagarld River. There was, however, no water ninning 
^ , ' 7 °. but from some other source a small stream 

did trickle over the west side of the breached fort wails, where 
It crossed the lowest portion of the table-land ; this stream 
IS a f® 6 der of the Tipdgarhi River, the diy breach being con- 
sidered the origin of the main river: possibly lower down 
some water fi.nds its way between the interstices of the 
stones. 

water of the tank was wholesome and pure, not- 
withstanding its being almost choked with weeds; hut the 
weeds chokmg it were simply grasses with roots imbedded in 
the soil, and not floating on the surface : in the middle of 
the tank an oblong space of about five hundred feet in length 
was pertoctly clear of weeds, so also was the embanked side 
ot the tank. 

The romantic story of the chariot and buUooks driven 
down ^ the s ope of the hill into the tank must be a myth, as 
there IS ample flat space between the s]oj)es of the lulls and 
the margin of the tank to have enabled the cart-wheels to 
eotually imbedded in the soft earth near the edge 
PI the tank, unless, indeed, the lady drove her chariot down 
tne stops of the embankment with numerous bumps into the 
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lank. I did not hear the legend : either my guides were not 
sufficiently communicative, or did not know it. 

The fort is very strong from its inaccessible position in tlie 
centre of a group of hills, the passes between which could bo 
easily defended; but though strong in this way, the very 
cause which thus makes it strong equally effectually lessens 
its importance, for the egress from it is naturally as difficult 
as the ingress, and a small force could effectually mask it ; it 
would hardly yield to a blockade, as it is well supplied with 
water and has ample space within to grow food for a small 
garrison. 

Tradition ascribes the building of the fort to Drupcha 
E^aja ; it is narrated that he had a subterranean passage made 
from Wyrdgarh to the fort, whei*e he had an akhdcla^ or place 
of exercise ; the Eaja of Pauni, however, used to make use of 
the akhdda also by a subterranean passage from his capi- 
tal. TMs greatly annoyed the Eaja of Wyragarh, who 
longed to meet the intruder, but the Eaja of Pauni was too 
wide awake to be thus caught. 

The legend is of importance, as indicating that the fort 
of TKpdgarh cannot claim higher antiquity than the fort.s of 
Pauni and 'W'yrdgarh, both of which certainly do not date 
beyond the bright days of Gond rule. The stories of '4he 
Brahmans about the founding of "Wyragarh, and of its name 
being derived from the celebrated Vyrocliana, hardly need, 
notice, as they are utterly without any "foundation. 


bAlod. 

Bdlod is a good-sized village, possos.sing numerous temples 
and a ruined fort. The fort is situated at the north edge of 
an embanked tank at the west end of, and outside, tlui city. 
TJiefort is apparently of the Maharatlia period, or, at any rate, 
not much older. The walls are of rubble set in, mortar. Por- 
tions of the walls at the west end, with its gate and towers, 
still stand in a ruinous condition. Another gate also stands 
half ruined, but the greater portion of the walls are broken 
down, and the ditch is much tilled up. The walls near the 
west gate are ornamented with sculptured figures of Hanu- 
man let in. The Hindu origin of the fort is proved beyond 
doubt by the bas relief of a Ganega over the existing gateway, 
and of Hanum4n. The gateway is, as usual, in the form of a. 
square chamber, with archways at both ends. The archways 
are fine and lofty, and the voissoirs are of cut ijtone. These 
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are held together by iron cramps and bars running along the 
curve and within the thickness of the arch ring, apparently 
passing through holes cut for the purpose in the voissohs ; it 
may, however, be that the iron bar, instead of running continu- 
ously through, is in small pieces dowelled into the contigu- 
ous sides of the voissoirs : one of the voissous hangs q uite 
loose, held solely by this iron rod. 

The walls on the three sides away from the tank are, or 
wme, tolerably strong and high ; the tank face, however, is 
defended, or rather only screened, by a low, weak wall. The 
entile length of the^ tank embankment on which the fort 
stands, as at XJnircr, is lined with stones set in the form of 
steps with regular bathing ghats. Numerous small toinph's, 
without any pretensions to size, beauty or antiquity, line the 
banlcs. The south-west portion of the fort appears to have 
contamed the Eoyal or gubernatorial buildings ; the south- 
east end appears to have contained the priestly establishment, 
as temples are moi'e frequent at this end. The whole g'round 
on which the fort stands is raised consider ablv above the level 
of the country, being in short the embankment of the tank. 
Ihe fort accordingly is a long, naiTow one, like the one at 
U rarer. Ihe ditch has been very wide, nearly seventy- five 
f^t at the narrowest, and more elsewhere. The tank is now 
choked, or rather covered, with water-plants and weeds, but 
the water IS good and clear. The whole place is utterly de- 
bited and overgrown with brushwood. No inscriirtions exist. 
Fragments of cut stone from older structun's are someiimes 
tobomet with but not in abundance; brick has also been 
used in the buildings, and plaster lias been profusely used. In 
apinoaching the place from the west, it has a very pictm-esque 
look, as tliat side is^ the one least destroyed. The Tilaco is 
however, gradually in course of demolition, partly to huild 
new houses m the city, partly to spread the rubbish on 
the main road, which for some distance beyond the city on 
either side is iti excellent order. ^ 

Beyond the fort, to the east, is the city; hero are a few 
modern temples of no interest, and two other older ones on S 
bank and one in the dry bed (it is said) of a tmk T thc? am 
small and of no interest. Numerous tanks, some di-y, are to 
be seen about the city to its south and to its north. 

ru ^orth of the road 

which hkewiso marks the customs line, are several old tomnlcs* 

One group consists of seven temples, of which two ar^uS 
modem, built of the fragments of dder ones I 
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merate them beginning from tlie south : ibe first is a small 
temple named Kapileswar’s, coiisisting of a cell with a small 
portico on four pillars in front. It faces west and is Saivic, 
with figure of Ganega over the door: inside is a four-armed 
statue with Nandi on the pedestal ; the cell is roofed 1)y in- 
tersecting squares and surmounted by a tall tower i-oof ; the 
execution is coarse, and style quite plain ; tlie material grajiite 
cut and set without mortar. A bas-relief ropi'cseiiling l-lanu- 
man w'ell smeared with vermilion lies outside. 

Next to it, and almost touching it, is another temple, 
which is exactly its duplicate in plan, but dilfers from it in 
having a pyramidal roof broken into steps instead of the tall 
tower roof; a plain square band runs round the walls of tJuj 
temple ; the plan is devoid of variety, but the elevation is 
rel iev ed by bold h orizontal lines, especially the roof. A profi h? 
of its walls is given in the plate. 

Opposite the Inst tomj)le stands a small tem]>le jneeisely 
like it; its door faces etist, and is opposite, to tliat of the Inst; 
it has a tower roof : Ganeoa is sculptured over its cntran.ee. 

Touching it on its north side, is a large temjjle consisting 
of two distinct small temples, now connected together by a 
pillared hall ; the hall is open all round to w.itliin a couple of 
feet of the floor, where runs the usual bench supporting the 
half or dwarf pillars that in their turn support the architraves 
and roof ; the bench forms a conwinient seat for all that choose 
to avail themselves of it; a single lijie of entire pillars, irre- 
gularly disposed, runs transversely along the centre ; the colls 
have independent tower roofs, and these have chamhers in- 
side above the sanctum in the hollow of the tower; the 
southern cell has an argha inside, hut no lingam and no 
symbol over the entrance; the northern cell has Ganega 
over its entrance : in material and construction they are shnilar 
to the others. 

Next to this, on the north, is a small temjfic on a raised 
platform, of modern date ; and next to this is a tank, or Icmli, 
with cut-stone ghats and walls all roimd in good order : 
the water is necessarily v(iry filthy, being small in quantity, 
and bathed in by a great many poo])lo. On the west edge of 
the tank, or hmdi, stands a modern temple on the site of an 
ancient one ; this temple appears to have been the largest hero, 
and to have had a mandapa in front, the ruins of which lie 
m a confused licap in front of the modern temple, which 
consists of a wcll-plastorcd tower-roofed cell, occupying the 
position of the cell of the original temple, and doubtless is 
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only the old cell repaired : among the ruins of the manckpa 
lies a piUar with an msoription, the material being a hard 
reddish, or rather deep pimple stone; the inscription is in 
three imes, one of which is simply an invocation, “ Cri sway a,” 
the other two are longer, hut the characters arc clumsUy 
ormed, and I cannot even make a guess as to the age of the 
characters beyond this, that they are later than the tenth or 
eleventh century. This inscription is of interest, as being 
tlie only actual inscription found in a class of temples, the 
precise age of which is unknown. These temples I would 
ascribe, from them near resemblance in style, to the same 
period as those at TJmrer and Wyragarh ; but I must ob- 
seive that it is quite possilile they are older and only 
reimmed at the tune of the rise of the Chanda dynasty, 

^ j-u f hi style, though not much, is quite per- 

ceptible— in any case, they certainly belong to some period 
subsequent to the flourishing days of Indhin architectm^ 
and perhaps posterior to the first Muhammadan ascendancy, 
but anterior to the later conquests made by Akbar and h'is 
successors. This inscription, the only one I have found bo- 
onging to temples of this class, accordingly acquires an ex- 
aggerated importance. & i 

^ f temples is a large tank now 

another beyond. Two other tanks 

t^tho to the south-west, and another 

to tlie south : tins last is now quite tilled up. 

A single temple and remains of another stand about five 

villa^rB^lod ®hhth-oast of the group, near a tola of the 

nlisW ^ is covered with 

plastei, and is not undeserving of notice fi-om its bcautv 

thrimaie-T^f ’ n and is close to 

SbAJIp shewing the existence once of 

othei temples here, still lie about. 

Sati pillars are very numerous here, on the banks of -ill 
tanks m the village and in the fort; the 

rfthe oC about lialf a mile to tho 5ast 

sand and five, with a lon^sb inscription, which l^°towov(S' 

rr"*- ^ po&ectiv m^ht’tSs 

+1^; * • cudxng in Deya, being alono lerfble * below 

dateS^C- tK*®!' a'distinct 

Son tot tr ’ Ti**® “ I™*® wm as weU as the inscrip- 
tion, but the word Samyat is visible. On another face 
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tkree sculptured compartments; tlie topmost represents a 
man and a woman on either side of a lingam ; the second 
compartment has had its figures broken ; the lowest repre- 
sents a figure seated cross-legged : below these, and written 
perpendicularly, i. e., along the length of the pillar, is 
an inscription in three lines, in characters which Prinscp 
ascribes to the second century A. D. This inscription is most 
important, as being beyond question the earliest Sati inscrip- 
tion yet found ; and its importance is still f mther heightened 
by the sculptures which shew that here, at that early period, 
when Buddhism was the predominant religion in other parts' 
of India, Saivism flourished and Sati was practised. The 
position of the inscription relatiTely to the sculptures show 
clearly that the two were executed at the same time. The 
sculptures represent the religion of the deceased, the num- 
ber of wives who became sati, and the mode of his dcatli. 
the first compartment gives the reply to the fii‘sttwo queries. 
The second compartment, shewing the cause of death, is unfor- 
tunately wanting ; the third compartment probably indicates 
his position in life : the man was evidently a man of rank, 
but not a warrior — perhaps a Brahman. I 'strongly suggest 
that this unique and most ancient sati monument, yet found, 
be preserved from destruction by some stray cart-wheel, by 
being removed and deposited in the Calcutta Museum ; its 
weight is not great, and a cart, or eight coolies, would readily 
be able to transport it. 


SORAR. 

Abont eight miles from Bdlod on the road to Dhamtari 
and between Sorar and Dhobinpuri, are the remains of a 
temple known as the house of a IvaMl Raja. This Raja is 
said to have been originally a JcaUil, or sphit- vendor, but 
gradually he became so rich and powerful as to become the 
ruler of the country ; he is said to have been very mean and 
cruel, and totally regardless of the welfare of his subjects. 
A number of holes in regular rows in the hard laterite (which, 
at the viUago of Sorar, and for some distance on either side, 
crops up to the surface) are pointed out as the receptacles 
formed for the tips of the dhenJcis for cleaning and pounding 
rice ; the dhenkis are said to have boon worked by forcibly 
impressing every one who happened to be passing by, refusal 
to work being followed by the offender being himself placed 
under a large dhenki whose site is marked by a larger hole. 
Notwithstanding his wealth and power, the Raja is neverthe- 
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less said not to have alDandoned his liquor trade, wliicdi lie 
still sold seated on the top of the ruined temple known as 
his house. 

The temple appears to have consisted of a sanctum five 
feet square inside and eight feet outside (it has now entirely 
disappeared, leaving only marks of its foundation), approached 
through a mandapa twenty-one feet square outside, supported 
by four rows of pillars, four in each row, the outermost ])i]lars 
being all dwarf ones standing on a bench as at the tem]de at 
Umrer and elsewhere ; the only remains now actually standing 
are two whole and four dwarf pillars with the portions of roof 
supported by them ; the roof is formed of flat slabs laid across 
the archhravcs and crossing each other; the tcnnilc faces 
east. 

This temple from its style is thus seen to belong to the 
.same class as those already noticed at Unu'cr and elsewhere, 
but it is most unlikely that the local kings of Chanda cjould 
have built this so far east, as tlien their kingdom would have 
been more extensive than appears to have "becai froin other 
sources of information. 

Prom tlie village of Navapara to Majligaon runs a lon<> 
stretch of broken blocks of stone lying loose oii eael) otluw 
in irregular masses, and presenting the exact ajipcai-ancc of 
the mins of a great fort two miles long; at intervals stand 
upright stones looking like sati pillars: the whole iiruscnt 
an appearance of desolation unrivalled even by the ruins of 
Delhi. I could, however, find no gi'ound on examination to 
consider this the site of a fold oi' of a great town ; it apiioars 
to ho tlio_ remains of a ijuarry. The gmicral surface of the 
country tor some miles is gravelly, wiili (extensive- plains of 
kterite, while here crops u]) granite, and it is prohahh', tiicro- 
tore that stone lor building the temples in and for a consider- 
able distance round the place as Baled, Sorar, Gowror &o 
was obtained hence. ’ 


GOWBOEu 

A few miles further is Gowror, a small village with a 
scarcity ot water and shade. Although there are several tanks, 
most of them are dry, and the remamder contain yoiry small 
depths of water; the best tank is a large and apparently 
newly-deepened one at the extreme east of the village. Near 
the village are the remains of numerous temples. 

’^^rth-west of the village is a large tank, close to 
which IS a temple the cell is five feet nine inches square 
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inside, roofed in the style of intersecting squares and sur- 
mounted by a tower roof ; in front is a small portico on. four 
pillars ; the material is cut granite set without cimient ; the 
tower above the roof of the cell is hollow, and an entrance 
once existed in the front face of tlio tower giving access 
to it ; the tower, as usual with such towers, is l)uilt of courses 
of cut stone overlapping each other inside to a small extent 
till they meet and close the opening; then the stone filling is 
continued solidly up a short way, sunnount(,‘d finally by the 
corrugated disk, or ameduha. Tins entrance of this temple 
faces north. Ganega is sculptured over the entrance. 

!Fivc hundred feet to north of tliis is anotlier temple, or 
rather the ruins of one which must have been much largei'. 
Two hundred feet to the north of this is another temple, of 
which only four pillars are now standing; it face's cast. 
This was a very largo temple, and was evidently surrounded 
by minor shrines, and probably by an enclosing wall, the 
mound on which its four solitary pillars stand beisig over 
one hundred and fifty feet sc|t.)arc covered with tVagijients. 
One of the pillars had an inscrijdion which has entirely peeled, 
off, leaving only two letters, one of which is the letter ni 
of the form of the second century ^ ; the other a b 
of the same period. The temple stood on the margin of a 
large tank embanked all round, the tank being to the cast 
and straight in front of the temple. 

iVom the renrains that exist, this temple app(?ars to 
have been a oorajdetc one according to the best o-Viunples, 
and surrounded by jninor shrines. TIk! four ])iHars now 
standing are evidently tlie four central jullars of the Mabd 
Mandapa; the execution is plain, the material granihi, and 
no traces of cementing material can T)o seen : most of tins 
stone has doubtless been removed to build later temples, and 
I think it not improhahlo that the exi.siing small t('m[ile 
noted above may have been built from the niatfaa'als of tiiis 
larger one, and of the otlier largo one whose site is marked 
by broken blocks alone. 

This temple appears to have belonged to the same period as 
the sati pillar at Balod, noticed above. There can bo no doubt 
that many places in this portion of Central India, though now 
thinly inhabited and consisting in great part of waste lan d, wore 
once of great importance, and possessed numerous inhabitants ; 
indeed it must have been so, for one of the most important 
ro^s of ancient times passed this way ; this Old Eoad is to 
this day used by pack animals, and is the basis, to a great 
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extent, of tlie modem customs line and local roads ; it appears 
to me, then, not uninteresting to trace this great line of com- 
munication. 

OLD EOAD. 

nn Load appears to have come from some point near 

Dhandak or Dewalwara, supposed to be the ancient Kundil- 
pur (I cannot speak with confidence on this point, not haviim 
epmmed the country west of Nagpur), through Deotek 
close past Palasgarh, past Banjari (a great mart fw articles 
ot tralhc by pack animals), past Ambfigarh Chowki (which 
possesses a small fort of no interest, and probably not very 
old), past Balod, Sorar, to Gowror, whence it branched into 
two, one gomg md K6k6v and Sehwa towards Ganiam, 
tlirough the great fort of Jaugada, which contains one of 
Asoka s edicts ; the other branch going past Dhamtari and 
Bajam, thence probably skirting the Mahanadi northwards 
past Savanpum, Savarmararan, &c., to Katak. The detemina- 
tion ot these ancient lines of communication is of great im- 
portance ; for my experience, little as it is, liassliovA me that 
away from the great lines of communications of anci(mt times 
tew arclieeologuia] remains are to be met with ; tliey are not 
spread about at random lioi-e and there in isolated spots, 
hut alwaijs on the great old roads, and however isolated an y 
particular remnant ot antiquity may bo at fii-st siglit, it will 
«xannnation to be on some \)Ul Ihuj of 
road. 11 then, wo could get a skeleton map, giving the posi- 
tions ot places of primary importance at any gBr^l- od^ G,e 
on w ucli and on wtiicU alone, rennnii.s'’ oF tl, at i^-iod 
would be found, could, with a fair topographical knowlc(b-c 
be readily marked, and those lines alone gone 

U^ortnmtST^Jh^^’ endless trouble and time. 

Umortunately, the materials for constructing such a map are 
only now in course of cofiection. ^ 

Half a mile to the oast of the village is a temple oonsistino- 
of n cell ,™nntodby ffie usual rool.^fentr itn! 
face of this temple, tumbled down long ago, and the temple 
rs leaning over considerably ; the walls are only one foot thiS? 
of stone (cut gmmte), set dry without any comeiB^^ S 
temple shews very clearly the construction of the interior - 
the ceU with four corner pillars supporting a roof of inSeoL 
mg squares and surmounted by the hoflow tower^S^ of 
stones shghtly overlappmg ejach other inwards till the open- 
mg IS smaU enough to he _eouvemmtly spauued hy a 
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numbers near and 
special interest and 


block ; the outline is not straight either inside or out, but a 
graceful curve. 

Near this temple, and also in great 
about the village, are sati pillars of no 
devoid of inscriptions. 

There is, however, one pillar, which I suppo.sed to bo sati, 
near the temple first noticed to the north-west of t!ie village. 
This pillar is, or was, inscribed on three faces besides being 
sculptured on one. The sculpture re])resents a])parent!y a 
horse following (chasing ?) a pig ; the figures are much defac'd. 
The sculpture is on the south face ; below it was an inscrip- 
tion which has now peeled off. On the north face is a long 
and important inscription, also incoinplote from the jiccding 
off of the stone near the edge, leaving only the ccoitie intacjt 
The west face had also an inscription, of wbicli a single lino 
has alone escaped the elfeots of time and wc?athev. Tlu' east 
face is plain and marked with chisel holes, showing that it was 
intended, at one time to split the stone longitudinally. 

The incomplete inscription on the north face; is of flu; 
01i41uky4s; the same expression, “ Tilaka ChulnJci/tf,” which 
occurs in the pillar in thp Ndgpur Museum, said to have boon 
brought from Satabaldi, and which was noticed first hy 
General Cunningham, occurs hero, hut the pooling off of 
the stone has destroyed the final k and y of the “ Ghdluhi/d'* 
Pour Sris occm* in the inscription, but none are followed hy 
any complete names, owing to the destruction of the stonu 
One of the titles used has for its latter part Nasaka, evidently 
roferrmg to the destroying power of the hero of the inscrip- 
tion over his enemies ; the characters are similar to those of 
the inscription at Nagpur, and I attribute it accordingly to 
the^same period. The discovery of this inscription proves 
that the Ohdlukyd power certainly extended to this place, 
and the great temples which now lie ruined were most pro- 
bably built hy earlier Eajas of this dynasty ; the later restor- 
ations may have been made hy the later descendants of the 
same dynasty, for I think it highly improbable that the 
power of the Cbandd princes ever extended far, oven if the 
temples were ascribed to the same ago as the remains at 
W yragarh, which from their style they cannot he. The dis- 
covery of this late Ohdlukyd inscription throws some light 
on the builders of the temples at Balod, the inscrijdion 
there being m characters not very different to those used hero : 
and therefore they may also, with every probability, ho 
asonhed to the iater Chdlukyiis. ^ ^ 
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■ The inscription at Nagpur iDcing dated in one thousand 
and eight Samvat, I would ascribe tbe small temples hero 
and at Balod to the eloTcnth oentiirj ; but tlio great temple 
here, of which ruins alone now remain, 1 would assign to a 
much earlier date. 


SORAll. 

I omitted to notice a much-worn sati inscription found 
near Sorar iK'ar the ruined temple notici'd tlua-e. As the in- 
scription is clearly sati, and from its woi'u and mutilated 
condition of no im))ortanco as far a,s 1 can see, I dismiss it, 
only rcinarlciug that it was eiit on ai wdl -smoothed, tliick 
slab which may have come from an old temple. 


GOWEOll. 

The legend regarding the remains at Gowror is that 
those temples and gods were travelling from Eajam to 
Kaker, which place they would have readied if the light of 
dawn had not overtaken them here : thus annsted 

they have remained lio-e ever since. This Jegz'iid is of value 
only as shewing that the Great Old Road did go direct from 

+ '5 >'''»id from Raiam 
to Ivaker except througli this place, notwithstanding the great 
detour. ° ” 

• i^<Jtieed liere is sluswn 

m Plate XVIil : it speaks for itself. 

Theteinj)h\s here apiiear to liavc been Snivic, as Saivio 
remains ol statues are numerous on the tanks and in the 
village. 

BIIAMTARI. 

Dhamtnri is a place of considcivahlo importance now, and 
was not anmsignilicant village even in ancient times, as shewn 
hy the rums oj- temples and other remains. There are nu- 
merous tanks and extemsive and thick mango groves about 
the city; the .z/wA or fort, as it is called, was at the \vesl 
end ; this is nothing more than a low mound ; the tanks, both 
in numbers, size and lieight of embankments, form quite a 
feature here, and most of them being full of wc(;ds and 

miasmatic exlialations. 
There are near the southern end of the city several temples, all 

close to each other and to the modem Government dis- 
pensary. 
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Of these, one group consists of three temples. The principal 
one now kept up consists of two distinct temples now con- 
nected together, and forming one temple hy having had a 
mandapa built in front of and common to both. This temple 
doubtless stands on the site of, and is probably a restoration 
of, older temples ; it is not, as it stands, older than the 
Maharatha period, but the materials used — cut ginnitc and 
sandstone — are certainly mtudi older, aiid are now very 
clumsily put together ; it uns considered too sacred to permit 
me to enter even the courtyard. 

Another temple, but w'hich the Brahmans call a sati 
monument, stands opposite the great temple, and outside its 
courtyard ; it is of cut granite and faces west as the other 
faces east ; a figure of Gano5a is S(‘ul])tured ovni* the doorway, 
and in general appearance it looks lilce a ban pie, notwith- 
standing the assertion of the Pujaris. Like the other, it is a 
restoration of an ohhn shrine, aiid I have litlle doubt that it 
was restored with the pur])Osc of making it a sati monu- 
ment ; hence the assertion of the Pujaris : it is neitbcj- elegant 
nor any way worth further notice. 

The thii'd tem])le of the group stood close to the south 
of the great temple, and is now in ruins. 

Besides this group, there is near the dispensaiy another 
teniplo, the most chigant in the place. This t(imple dates to a 
period close to the best days of Indian art iir tlu'se pi'oviiicc's, 
and although there is not that prol'usion of sculpl.ur(j hero 
that is seen elsewhere, there is a boldu(;ss and variiAy in the 
play of light and shade in its plan, and in its numi<u‘ous 
mouldings, and panels (doubtless intend(;d originally to be 
sculptured) that takes it entirely out of the degeucrato styles 
at Umrer and Wyragarh. This temple is small, and <;onsists 
simply of a cell and a portico ; the latter surmoimted by a 
gable roof projecting from and beyond the face of tiie tower, 
which rises over the sanctum. What I have calked a gable 
roof is not a triangle, but the fiustrum of a triangle in form, 
the apex being wanting. The sanctum is roofed in the style 
of intersecting squares as usual, sui-mounted by the hollow 
tower. An entrance in front above the level of the top of 
the roof of the poi-tico gives acc(vss to the upper ohamlier. 
The amalaka on the tower is wanting, having been broken 
and displaced by some accident, and a part of the upper 
portion of the tower itself is broken ; but nevertheless it is 
the best temple in the plax'o. In style of ornamentation of 
the faces of the tower it resembles strongly the bride towers 
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over siinllar single cell temples in Bengal, especially tlie great 
circle in the middle of the npper portion of the tower faces 
with its scnlptured, vertical pendant, and ornamental tracery 
in the middle ; and though part of this has disappeared with 
the upper portion of the tower, enough remains to prove its 
existence originally. The material used is cut-stone set without 
cement throughout. The mouldings of the basement, though 
each single projection and recess is hold, does not altogether 
form a pleasing whole from the circumstance that the 
extreme projecting faces arc all in the same vertical plane 
with the general face of the temple, so that the mouldings, 
far from adding in appearance to the strengtli or solidity 
of the structure, convey an idea of weakness ; histcad of the 
projections gradually widening the base of tlio structure!, 
the projections here do not widen it in the least, while the 
recesses, which give relief to the projections, actually take 
away from the width of base : the effect is very unsatisfactory, 
and for the best reason ; it is a constructive error 

A portion of the mouldings is no doubt buiied beneath 
the level of the present ground, as the floors of the ])ortico and 
sanctum arc both below this level, and it is quite possible 
that the defects pointed out aljovc may partially have bwm 
remedied lower down. A comparison of this temple with that 
at Kh41d,ri will shew that all the mouldings of this^himplo 
now visible above ground, liave corresponding ones at Kluilari ; 
the inference therefore is, that the buried portion of the 
mouldings of this temple would bo found to correspond also to 
those at Khdlari. The vast influence on external appearance 
exercised by the portion of mouldings of the Khdlari tcrnple 
which are below the parts that correspond to the mouldings 
here visible above ground, can be but faintly appreciated 
from a linear elevation ; but oven in a linear elevation it will 
readily be perceived on comparing tbe plates. I consider 
it a great pity that I conld not dig down to obtain a complete 
profile of the mouldings of this temple, which is really 
beautiful, its beauty only marred by enough of its mouldings 
being visible above ground to give it an air of weakness ; but 
I considered myself fortunate in being able to take advantage 
of the temporary absence of the ministering Brahmans to got 
even the few measurements I have ; the Brahmans hero, and 
generally in these lately-acquired Maharatha territories, being 
very intolerant and insolent to those unarmed with magisterial 
powers, and correspondingly abjectly submissive to those that 
have the magic power. 
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Prom Gowror the Bengal type of temple begins to show 
itselt in the Central Provinces, and though occasionally tem- 
ples of the Wyragarh type are to be found, the predoimnant 
style is one or other of tlie Bengal types. 

An interesting que.siion here arises, whether the Bengal 
temples are derived from these, or these from the Bengal 
ones, although at first sight it might appear tiiat these com- 
paratively barbarous places must have obtained their art 
from the more civilized B<!ngal; 3 ^ct an examination of the 
insciiptions decidedly show that there are few temples in 
Bengal so old as those in this part of India, and I conclude, 
tlierefore, tliat the art of tempJc-1)uildiiig travelled north- 
wards from the south into Bengal through Orissa; a discus- 
sion oi the question is reserved for a future paper. 

Ihc Asiatic Itc'scai-ches, Vol. 15, mentions an inscription 
on a stone outside tlie Pagoda of Lachman in tlic fort. I 
could,_howover, discover only two inscriptions— one on a Sati 
pillar in the oily, of no interest and much worn ; the other on 
the sta,tac «a7/n‘;/ the Lacliman inmple, the first temple lure 
noticed._ lliis last is incomplete fi-om pcelingolf of the stone: 
It IS oyident ly a record of the sculptor or huilder in two 
short lines, tim last word of the lower line being niramite, 
evidently a mistake for niimmito, ‘ constructed.’ 

A road frorn liere brandies off to Scbwfi and Ksik^r: to 
leach tlie Iasi., liowever, tbc Mabuuadi has lobe twice crossed. 

1 consider, therolore, that the original road branched off to 
-Jiaker troin near Gowror, wliicb would not cross the Malid- 
naai at all, the present road being the necessary result of the 
present importance of Bhamtari as the head-cpiartors of the 
teJism or subordinate revoniie and magistirial division of 

I aud Kakdr 

myseit, the iollowiiig account of them, which Ihe Deputy 

Jvnndly allowed me to 

extract from lus Jourual, will be of intci*ost : — 

SEHWA. 

to eastward ahout a mile to some strao^e old 
Lacbraati and others j they are built, the 
S wo! tt: fu three-ou sixteen pillars, walls rising 

are made ofLirge blocks of stone roughly cut 
rnonoHths%s most pillars of tho^kind 
rude but 8nh«f®ru pyramidally of layers of stone ; the work is 

tions ayo bv At J* syppoeed to have been done several genera- 
Se out sat^ff I could not 

S > looked porous> and had weathered very roughs There 

VOL, yii. ^ ^ 
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■were besides tliree other small temples ■with the usual form of pointed 
roof made of steps like the above ; these latter are quite small, about six 
feet square ; one is completely overgrown by a pipal tree. Two of the 
large temples have those dome-shaped temples attached to the western 
end of the buildings, and puja is regularly performed in them. The one 
to the south has a slab let into the north of the door into the actual 
temple covered with Hindi or Sanskrit writing. There is lime plaster 
used freely about these temj)les laid on to the granite; it is of excellent 
quality, but is mostly worn olf. There is no apparent reason why the 
temples should be where they are, and I could find out nothing more 
about them. There are some twenty sculptures in basalt and sandstone, 
chiefly of Gancga, Parvati and other deities, but badly executed. In 
several of these statues ol the deity is carved a hand and wi’ist standing 
up with a discus on each side of the hand.” 

From this descri])tion it appears that the temples belong 
to the Wyragai'ii class of tentplcs, consisting of a sanctum 
with a mandapa supported along the faces and on dwarf 
pillars resting on low walls, and open all round from the- 
arcliitrave to within a sliort way of the floor. Tlie sculptures 
spoken of arc clearly on Sati pillars, Imt there may l)e objects 
of worship also among them. The inscription alluded to is 
clearly tliat mentioned in the Asiatic Itcsoarches, V olurao 
1.5, as on gate of temple of Kaneswar, Mahadco, dated 
Sake one tliousand one hundred and fourteen ; it is a great 
pity that a co])y. of this inscrijition could not ho ohtaijicd, and 
that it has not been clearly ascertained whether the inscrip- 
tion belongs to the temple as it stands, or wlw'ther, as too 
often is the case, an old(;r inscription hedonging to an older 
temple previously on the spot and in ruins was appropriated 
to the restored temple. From th(', description giv('n, 1 infer 
the temple as it stands to ho a wjstoration, and tlui inscrip tioi^ 
therefore to have originally belonged to another temple on 
the site, perhapvS the very one restored. 

I now continue the extract firom the Journal : — 

HEOKHUT. 

“ eight miles west of Sehwa, four small but old temples 

on the banks of the river ; they are small with couicopyramidal tops. 
I noticed that the corners of one shewed a slight up-turning at the 
corner of eneb stone, as is seen in Chinese buildings ; three faced east and 
one faced west ; in the latter was Mahadeo, and a quantity of the ak 
(madar) flowers were on the stone. In two other temples were very 
elaborate carved slabs, on which in relief were carved Vishnu and 
Laksbmi on one, and Mahadeo and Parvati on the other; the work is 
minutely and well executed in what appears to be a saponaeeous-looking 
lindestonc ; other gods also were carved in miniature round the sides j 
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the main images are slightly injured, and would not therefore be wor- 
shipped by any devout orthodox Hindu. 

The Malguzar^ who is a near resident, said that every rainy season 
the footsteps of some pret or jin are to be seen near the place; some baa 
tulsi was growing near the place."” 

MUHPAR. 

From Deokhut Mr. Fisher went to Dalcldi, 9 miles to 
west, and thence to Murpar, 5 miles south-west. Of tliis 
place he writes — 

Here are some curious old temples quite ruined; there are images 
about two and a half feet high of Mahddeo, Ga.iiec;a, Kamchaudra, and, 
I think Vishnu, cut out of granitic black gneiss ; the buildings are 
I think, made of the same material, but I cannot determine whether 
the stone is black granite or gneiss.” 


Of Kaker he writes — 

Saw some very carious old temples to the west of the village ; one 
has a Bijak, giving, I was told, some particulars of its history. I must 
try and get a rubbing of it; they are very old and utterly neglected 
now. 

Before leaving Kaker I went up hill to the south of it to the ^ Idla." 
It rises almost perpendicularly, a mass of huge boulders and frtigments 
of gneiss, &e. The west end of the hill and the east end and the soutli- 
west side are covered with huge boulders ]>iled over one another as black 
as ink; a few green trees (Ficus) have here and there managed to take 
root and grow, but except these there is no vegetatiou on those portions 
of the hill. The ascent is very steep, through stones and small jangal ; 
large maiden-hair ferns just drying up are to be found under the shade 
of almost every stone; the hill is about 500 feet high above the 
village, or perhaps a little more ; the ascent is from the north-west. 
Round the top of the hill a wall has been formed by filling up the open 
spaces between the natural blocks of stone, so as to form a continuous 
rampart, but it is now quite out of repair; the gate is an ordinary door* 
way without a door. Inside this there are several plots of level ground, 
m all perhaps about one and a half acres; it is hard to estimate the area, 
because a view of it as a whole cannot well be had. Near the door are 
some upright posts, the only remains of what I was told was in old 
toes the Rajahs kuteherry ; near these are traces of other houses* 
^fhe south, a lower plateau (by 80 or 30 feet) is 
reached; in this is^ a curious natural stone reservoir about forty paces 
by twenty ; it is said to be very deep, and water remains in it all the 
year round j it is now very dirty and yellow looking; there is a stone 
projecting into it about half*way along the south side (its length is east 
and west), and beyond this stone to the east no one is allowed to bathe, 
because the water-spirit pulls any offender against the ioci under the 
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water. If the tank were emptied and cleaned this hot season, it would 
be a great advantage : the water would then be very pure ; as it is, the 
accumulations of ages are in it. On the w^esfc side is a small temple, 
and some very small, and api)arently very old images and carvings ; there 
is one of the two foot-priiits, with a horned-goaUs head in front of the 
toes. There is a mek here (I forget in what mouth) generally once a 
year, and it did not till this year. 1 was shewn a breach near the gate, 
and told that an ii’on‘’gola’ from a Maharatta cannon, posted under 
some mango trees to the west of the nadi below, had torn through it and 
broken the branch off' a pipal tree some thirty yards oft on the" plateau; 
this was quite enough for the garrison, who evacuated the place, escaping 
down the south-east slope. ° 

Tlie Asiatic Ilesearclies s]ieak of two inscriptions at 
L-dlcei', one dated Sfiniv'at one thousand two hundred turd forty- 
two, the other illegihle. Mr. h’ishcr has seen one, probably 
the dated one. 


RAJ AM. 

Rdijani inust once have boon a place of cfroatconscnuence. 
althougli it is now small and not A'ciy inijiorlant. 

. A great annual fair, howevoi', is still lield hein, wliieh used, 
it is said, to last thrcjo months, i. e., a fortnight for the 
pooido to collect, a fortnight during which the t radi'rs paeked 
up and departed gradually, and two entire months dui'ing 
which ili(! merchants kept their sJiops op(;n and di'ove a 
thrmng trade. At present the jieople say the gathering is 
restricted to a month, after which all have i.o depart; this is 
said to be an order li’oni the local auihoiitics, who lind it 
(juite impossible to slay licre thr(;c months t.o iirc'seiye ordor, 
neglecting every other jiart oi' their district, and this, too, in 
the cold weather, tluj season for travelling in India; this is 
the popular yersion, liow far true I do not know. 

ihe ruins of lldjam consist of numei’ous temples, the 
most remai'kable of which is that dedicated to Mah&deo 
Kuieswar, and situated at the extreme end of the spur of 
land betwciai the I'ayari and the M’alillnadi Rivers at their 
junction, i ho temple stands on the extreme brink, and is 
only saved i.rom being bodily washed away by massive and 
solidly-built revetments on either flank 
of the tonguo of land and at the rear, where it has in course 
of time got severed from the main tongue of land by the 
mer working to the rear of the temple. At present, a4ord- 
ipgk, the temple^ really 6n an island close to the tongue of 
land spoken of. The revetments are not now entirely as they 
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Were built originally, if, indeerl, tliere were any originally. 
The present reyetments fconsist of massive blocks of rubble 
stone set in hme cement, but this has long ago undergone 
extensive repair, and portions are constantly being repmred 
and renewed as rendered necessary by encroachments of the 
river. It appears to me that originally tbe tongue of land 
stretched much fiuther out into the junction of tbc two 
rivers than it now does, and revetments were neitliej* neces- 
sary nor in existence. Gradually, however, th e rivers cut away 
the tongue of land till the temple began to be tbrcatcnod'; 
then the reyetments were built; since tbcnthc river has been 
oonstantiy trying to encroach, has already cut the revetted 
isJand oir tbe main land, and, if not constantly watched, will 
infallibly carry olf the temple. 

The antiqiiity of the inscriptions at E-aiam lias no doubt 
greatly aided the belief that its tom])ios are’onually ancient. 

regret I must gn-oatly reduce tlio romantic auticruiiy of 
the temples. Tlio temple of Malnideo Ivuleswar eorfsists 
of a sanctum^ facing east and entered throngb a ball orman- 
dapa. There is another room or cell next to the cell of Maha- 

+A enipty (I was not so much as allowed 

to approach the sacred shrine). The two are in fact apparent- 
ly separated only hy the dividing wall, in which there is no 
connecting passage. The empty cell is to the north of Mah4- 

into the hall or mandapa, which is a 
pillared ball running the entire length of both cells. This 
pillared hall is very narrow, being supported only by two 

of against tlie wall 

of the ceUs behind The front of the hall is o?en, tbe aides 
are closed, but with narrow door-ways: it is at the side of the 
northern naiTow entrance that the illegible inscription islet 
V® surmounted by the usual 

fwm Af particularly noticeable is the 

f Arm ■ quite different to the usual antique 

™ 1 a composite thing, consisting of several 

aS w?+i L^“ gradually diminishing diameters 

o£e bkA^?^ Til® aggregate makes up an 

anSSl f? generated by the revolution of a right 

Thei^Slt f bypothenuse round its vertical 
cell of TVTsf-hZ?^® the two ^Us are not equal, that over the 
towef« ° Tbe external forms of the 

buTi?™i^’ i l® graceful curve of tlie ancient towers, 

the ^ outlme, though not quite straight. Lastly, 

the cells inside are vaulted and thickly coated ^tb plastS 
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inside ; tlie stones composing the temple are set in mortar 
and are covered with plaster ; the pillars of the hall are plain 
and evidently not in their original positions. The only rational 
conclusion I can arrive at is, that the temple is very much 
more modem than is generally imagined, and I really do not 
see any grounds for admitting the probability of its having 
being built at any period prior to the rise ^ of the Uayapura 
dynasty and the founding of Bayapui-a itself. This event 
took place probably some time at the end of the fourteenth, 
or beginning of the fifteenth century. The inscription from 
Rayapura, which mentions Raya Deva Raja in the Nagpur 
Museum, bears date one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
eight Samvat, and one thousand three hundred and twcirty- 

two Sake. , . i i 

No doubt older temples once stood here, as testified by 
the materials used up in the constraction of the present 
temple, and these older temples niust necessarily date to the 
period of the earliest of the inscrijitions ; but there is, I. ri^peat, 
not the slightest ground for imagining the present temples 
to have attained the hoary ago those dates would imply ; on the 
contrary, every argument, from their stylo and constructive 
features, points to' a recent origin. But we arc under a great 
difficulty in regard even to the dates of the inscriptions. It 
is perfectly clear that the ei-a used is not the Vikramdditya 
era, for the simple and sufficient reason, that in one case iii 
the inscription itself the date is expressly styled the Kalaohuri 
Samvat. The form of the characters does indeed show that the 
Kalachuri Samvat could not have been very widely different 
from the Vikrama Samvat, or the Saka era ; but nevertheless 
it was different, and what that difforence is, has, I fear, yet to 
be ascertained before we can make use of the inscriptions, 
not of Rdjam alone, but of the entire eastern portion of the 
Central Provinces ; for almost every one of the three figure 
dates found, whether at Sirpur, or Malhar, or Seorindrd^fdn 
or Ratanpur or elsewhere, have a very distinct qualifjdng 
title attached to the Samvat, some being named Kalachmi 
Samvat, others the Chedi Samvat, a few by mistake or omis- 
sion alone, I fear, being styled simply Samvat. Hero, then, w e 
have a sea of difficulties, and hitherto I have been unable 
to fibod anyway of getting out of it. To revert to a de- 
scription of the temples in Rdj am, —there are numerous 
temples in the city, several forming a group, of which the 
principal is known as the shrine of Rajih Lochan or RMna 
Chandra. In this temple I was told is enshrined a black 
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tally below the chest ; it is known as a representation ot Jtama 
in his form of Raja Loehana, but from its close resemblance 
to Buddhist statues in g-eneral, and to the great in scribed 
Buddhist statue at Bajj liana near Lakhisarai in Bengal m 
particular, I have no hesitation in pronouncing it Buddhist. 
There are, I beliere, some six or eight temples witliin a 
space enclosed by high walls. I entered the enclosure, but 
immediately on entiance was pounced upon by the Brahmans 
of the place, who gave me to understand in a bullying manner 
that my presence within the enclosure was not wanted. As, 
however, the pilgrims in the courtyard not only did not think 
my prescTLCC objcctionablG, but some even Ccimc forWH^icl to 
take my part and expostulated with the Brahmans, I took 
advantage of the diversion to take a hasty peep at some of 
the temples ; all of those that 1 saw are e.ertainly modern, 
built of older materials clumsily put tog(!tber. The principal 
slirine ap])ears to consist of a cell surmounted by a tower 
root and adorned in front by a mandapa or pillaiecl hall, ihc 
pillars supporting the hall of this temple, and of _ most of the 
other temples, are very remarkable ; some consist of entire 
pillars sculptured on all four faces with figures in bold relief ; 
others appear to be pilasters ; but I have a strong suspicion 
that some, if not all, of those, are moi-ely the jiillars split 
down the middle : one pilaster appeared to rnc to be thc_ halt 
of a Buddhist rail pillar. The subjects sculptured arc various ; 
mostly, however, they consist of human figures, male and 
female, in very bold relief, many und(‘-r a canopy or royal 
umbrella ; the canopy in some cases consists of the expanded 
hood of a many-headed Naga. Some of the pillars are decided- 
ly Buddhist : one in particular represents Mayd Devi holding ■ 
a branch of the sal tree, while the infant Buddha is actually 
leaping out of her side. The sculptures are all well and care- 
fully executed, and carefully smoothed; they wore probably 
originally polished ; for, notwithstanding their age and coats 
of whitewash laid on, (I was told, by the order, or at the sug- 
gestion of a late Deputy Commissioner of Itayapura), traces 
of polish can still he seen whore the plaster has peeled off. 
I was not allowed so much as to touch even the foremost row 
of pillars, which I could readily have done without going inside 
the temple. One other of the shrines is sacred to J agann^th. 
This shrine has a very deep mandapa or portico. I do not 
know what name to give to the heterogenous pillared block in 
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front of the sanctum; here the pillars are mostly 
plain. Since this was written I have seen the Earahut sculp- 
tures, and the resemblance in style of sculpture between the 
pillars there and those here is great. 

In addition to the sculptured pillars, there are numerous 
sculptured stone door-frames, some fitted clumsily, others 
still loose, waiting to be put into future temples. These door- 
frames are carved with a profusion of ornament, absolutely 
unrivalled even in the temples of ]Iha,juralia. Several arc 
decidedly Brahmanical, representing Vishnu lying, with tins 
lotus spi’inging from bis navel. Tlie door-frames "tl ms sculp- 
tured ai’o of all sizes, some narrow, others ^vide ; one esjjecially 
is about six feet in clear width, or more. Tiic mat (uhil appears 
to be a very fine close-grained sandstone of dark gr('<!nish 
grey color ; the color, howcvei”, may be due to dirt ; the sculp- 
tured pillars are of a reddish stone; the plain pillars and cut 
stone used in the temples are of granite. I had staid within the 
enclosure hardly tmi. minutes, when the Brahmans, havhig 
succeeded iu satisfying the pilgrims of the groat im))ropri<>1y 
of my being allowed to see their temphis and gods, again 
came forward to demand my departure, with which deniand 
I complied, as it would not have served ]ny pui’pos(’i to irritat,(‘ 
them, jny servant having yet to copy the inscriidions, which 
could only bo done with their consent. Some of tlni ])ilhu‘S 
are eovered with inscriptions in the curious shell C!hara<d(rrs, 
and there are, besides, two long inscriptions in the tcm])l(i of 
Ramachandra, one of which is dated, I believe, in two distinct 
eras, one of whiob is eigbt-lumdrod and seventy or (dgbt- 
hundred and seventy-nirie of an era, wbicb I can' only rc>ad 
as ITala ; tlie other date is seven hundred and odd, tlui units 
and tens being mutilated. Certain it is that the date eight- 
hundred and seventy^ cannot be the Kalachuri era, for the 
other inscription, which bears date eight-hundred and ninety- 
six of the Kalachnri era is totally different to this in the 
form of , its characters, and resembles the inscription.s 
of Karnna Deva and others of his period, while the charac- 
ters of this is a variety of the characters of the Rdjam 
copper-plates mentioned in Asiatic Researches, Volume 
16, and is apparently much more ancient. The stone dated 
in the ICalachuri era opens with an invocation to Ndrdyana, 
the temple tljcrofore to whiob it belonged, must have 
been Vaishnavio ; Imt as the sculptures shew inoontestibly 
that the place was once devoted to the Buddhist religion, 
and this is confirmed by a tradition subsequently to 
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be given, it is clear that the VaishnaAdo temple to which 
this inscription belonged must be of a date posterior, and 
probably long posterior, to the first Buddhist temples which 
existed here, to one of which I suspect the other inscription, 
in more ancient characters, belongs. If my surmise be cor- 
rect, it gives an additional proof that the Kalachuri era and 
the era used in the otlier inscription arc quite and widely 
distinct. I am thus particular in pointing out, in the most 
forcible manner, the necessity of ascertaining the origin or 
initial starting point of the Kalachuri era, as numerous in- 
scriptions in this part of India, and I belicA^e some of those 
found about Jabalpur, are dated intliis Kalachuri era, which, 
if not carefully borne in mijid, may be reduced to our era 
by the usual equation for Sanu'at or Saka eras, and create end- 
less* confusion in history and chronology. 

I must, howcvci', note th.at other inscriptions in simi- 
lar characters found elsewhere, as at Sirjmr, appear to be 
Saivic. 

The minor inscriptions — some in the shell characters, 
some in the characters of the earlier inscrij)tion, and some in 
late characters — appear to be all merely pilgrims’ records ; 
some of the names are repeated two or three times; there ai'c 
altogether thhteen of these distinct records. 

The story in the Asiatic Eeseai’chcs about the seizure of 
Kama’s sacri ficial horse by KajaKaju Lochana,and the destruc- 
tion of Satrughna by Kardama llishi, the subsequent arrival 
of Khma and amicable adjustment of disputes by Kama’s con- 
senting to reside at Kajam in tlie worshi]) of Siva, and the 
consequent formation of the statue of llhnia in his form of 
Kajib Lochana, appears to bo merely an allegon'cal record of 
the struggles of the Saivic and Vaishnavic religions in these 
parts. The main incidents, divested of their miraculous and 
preposterous dress, appear to be that Saivic’s worship was an 
established religion in these parts when Vaishnavism came 
and sought establishment. Saivisin would naturally not con- 
sent to its establishment, and after various struggles with vary- 
ing fortunes, a compromise was effected (with, probably, the 
aid of external pressure, such as a foreign invasion or con- 
quest) , an d the two religions existed peacefully together. The 
Saivic inscriptions of Sirpur and elsewhere, undoubtedly more 
ancient than the Vaishnavic inscription in the temple of 
Kd^am, shews that Saivism really did prevail hero before 
Vaishnavism, and it was only subsequently, and doubtless 
after many struggles, that Vaishnavism obtained a footing. 
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^ But a difficulty arises : if Saivism was the prevailing 
religion at the time the older inscriptions were written, 
appears evident from their opening invocation, and subse- 
quently Vaishnavism shared with Saivism the patronage of 
the princes and people of the land, when did Buddhism 
prevail ? That Buddhism did exist here, is shewn by the 
sculptures. It does not appear to have ever made head against 
Saivism or Vaishnavism after their establishment ; at least 
we have no records or even traditions to that effect, and th (5 
only solution of the difficulty that occurs to me is to sup- 
pose that it existed prior to the establishment of Saivism, 
and once overthrown, never again made head; but tliis 
involves another difficulty, for, as the only extensive Bud- 
dhist remains in the district are to be found here (Arang;,,has 
indeed a Jaina temple, but not Buddhist, and there are a few 
remains at Sirpur), it follows tliat, if Buddhism was the 
religion which preceded Saivism, Bhjam, which contains the 
most extensive Buddliist remains,* is' the most ancient and 
gieat city in the district, and in the present state of our 
knowledge of the antiquities of the district, there appears no 
escape from this conclusion. I therefore ado])t it, although 
the name Rdjam does not occur in any old history, tradi- 
tion or inscription. 

This being admitted, the reason which caused the great 
ffid road coming from the west through Deotek to go towards 
Katak tid Bdjam becomes intelligible. 

The existence originally of Buddhism in Rdiam is shown 
by the traditions which follow. 

Rdjam is named after a Telin named Rajba ; she used to 
worship Ndrdyan regularly, and she did so for 12 years 
Ndrayan coming to her daily all the time. At the end of 12 
years, NdiAyan, pleased, deshed her to ask a boon ; she replied, 

‘‘ My lord, stay hpe always, and let my name precede yours 
hence Ra^hd Telin’s name is first uttered in pronouncing the 
nanie Rajib Lochan. Tradition says that originally there 
used to be a community of castes here, aU eating together 
w.ithout distinction, as now at J agannA^th. Rajib Lochan one 
day appeared to the head panda in a dream, and ordered 
mm to discontinue the practice, as it took away pil<^rims 
fmm his shrine at Jagann^th, few caring to go them when 
they could obtain all their desires here. Since then the 
practice has been discontinued. 


Since tliis wag written, otlier midoabtodly BmMhist remaiiis 
second century A* U, have been discovered by me near Sirpwr-- Fide report fo ^ 
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The old name of the place is sai cl to hare been Kamal 
Chhatr previous to Rajbd Telin’s time ; her temple exists in the 
courtyard. The Asiatic Researches, on the authority of a copy 
of Kalika Samvitta, containing the Chitrotpala Mahdtmya, 
in possession of a Rrabman, identities Chitiotpala livei with 
the' Mahanadi below its junction with Pyri, the Pretoddharini 
with the Pyri, and the TJtpalesw^ar with tlie Malianadi before 
its junction with the Pyri. The rivers are said to be in 
Awandhdes, which must therefore be identified with tlie 
country about Eajam. Rajam is further said to have been 
named Kamal Khetra, and to be so known to tliis day among 
Urya Brahmans, and as Padmapm- at Benares. I need not 
add that these identifications are totally unsupported by any 
reliable evidence, although, as XJtkala is the old name for 
Orissa, its great river, the Mahdnadi, may appropriately be 
named Utkahwwar. 

Jagannath is also worshipped here as already noticed. 

Besides the temples noticed, there are various others, 
some ruined, some about to bo built, others all but finislu'd. 
Of the last, one stands exactly facing the temple of Mahadeo 
Kuleswar, on the cast bank of the Mahanadi, not far from 
the great group of temples; its river face, is secured by 
strong rubble revetments set in good moitar. This temple 
from its position will, no doubt, soon become exceedingly 
holy. Close to it are numbers of nondescript shrines of all 
sizes and forms of ugliness. They are passed over as of 
no interest. 

To the east of the great group of temples stand a few iso- 
lated shrines of no great antiquity, near the great plain where 
the ^urmal mela is held. Among them stands also an old 
and decayed dargah sacred to some local saint, but guarded 
with as great jealousy as the Hindu temples, its neighbours. 

Several pillars and other sculptures are said by the people 
of Sirpur to have been brought h(ire thence ; the extreme 
convenience of water-carriage in the rains renders the. state- 
ment probable, but the number and magnitude of the 
remains here are too great to suppose that the whole, or even 
the greater portion, could have been brought from Sirpur, 
especially against the course of the river, which is a torrent 
in the rains. 

The curious and boldly-sculptured pillars, oi which one is 
mentioned as having the statue of M&y^ Devi sculptured, on 
it, are 7 feet high and 1 foot 7 inches wide ; the figures are 4 
feet 7 inches high. I counted 24 of these pillars, but there 
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may be otliers wliich I coxild not see during my short stay 
within the inclosure. 

SONlBIRA. 

At Sonahira, situated — Lat. 20o 31/ Long. 82o 31/ — 
in the State of Nawagarh, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Eayapura informs me, the villagers have set up about eight 
blocks of stone, each on end, by way of objects of worship ; 
they are from 4 to 6 feet high, and form a' miniature Stone- 
henge; tliey are daubed with vej-million. The village is 
far away from all (dvilisation ; and Mr. Disher says tliat he 
was the second European who had ever been in the place, 
the first having been there n in e years ago. 

HAEANPAP. 

About 80 miles duo cast of Puijam, and 30 east of the 
Jonk river, stand a mnge of hills culminating m pc>aks at 
the north-east end; they are named the Gandhamardan, or 
Gan dharmadan range ; the place is a place of inlgrimage ; 
there is a spring there reputed very dlicacio ns in washing 
away sins; it is known as the Haraiquap ; tlie name of the 
hill will readily be remembered as nKuitioiKMl in the Eam.a- 
yana. I did n»t visit the place, but as a i'air road is said to 
exist to it all tbo rvay from Eajam, — a road not made by 
British Civil Odicoi-s, — the place' may he ancient, and the 
road may bc^ one of the old gi'cat roads ; the road goes on, to 
Son])ur, whence one branch goes to Xatak and another to 
Gan jam.* 

KIIALAEI. 

Thirty miles north-east of E/i jam is the small village of 
Jvhaldri, known usually as Khart.'ti JCIialaia. Tln^ Gazettetn* 
has made a puz/ding mistake in placing Khahiri 13 miles from 
Eaypur, p. 243, it being nearer 45 miles from Eaypnr. Here 
are several temples, the principal one of wdiich stands on the 
edge of a small dirty pool in the quarter of the city known as the 
kila; but there is no MM at present, though tho ground is 
high, and may once have been surrounded' by earthen, ram- 
parts, traces of which still exist. Tho temple consists of a 
cell facing east, an antdrala, the maharaanclapa and the 
mandapa or arddha mandapa, the last two being consoli- 
dated together so as to form only one division, to which either 


* Since tliin m\H written T have been to the place. A ohl road ikm oxhi frotn the 
place to Sonpnr and ou to Katak, and another to Ganjaui direct, besides a third vid Bonwr. 
Bee report^ 1S75-76. 
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name may be applied. Tbe temple is Saiyic, and a figure of 
Gane 9 a keeps vatcb over the entrance, which faces east.^ The 
temple is particularly plain, liy ivhich I mean devoid of 
sculptured ornament ; hut the exterior is enriched by plain 
bold mouldings and surmounted by rows of massive plain 
tablets in place of the rows of statues of the Khajnraha 
temples. The general outline is very graceful ; the rows of 
blocks which here occupy the place of rows of statues are 
surmounted by a bold, deep-throated cornice, over which 
rises the tower proper. The pillars in the interior are plain 
and massive, but elegant. The mahamandapa is open on all 
sides, the outermost series of supporting pillars being dwarf 
ones resting on a bench, which rises a short way above the 
floor and forms a capital seat; this was doubtless its original 
intention. Although the mouldings are very bold and the 
profile, as a whole graceful, the plan is flat and tame, differ- 
ing in this respect from the temple at Dhamtari. This 
induces me to ascribe it to a period considerably posterior to 
the age of the Dhamtari temple, wl latevor tl lat may bo. There 
are no inscriptions in this temple nor masons’ marks, but 
there is an inscri])tion in another smaller temple in the village 
which will presently be noticed. TMs small temple consists 
simply of a small cell fronted by a small mandapa, of much 
the same style as this temple ; it is very plain and devoid of 
either sculpture or of profusion of mouldings. The material 
both of this and of the great temple, and indeed of the 
other temples here, arc all cut granite set without cement. 
The inscription is very clearly written on a polished slab, let 
into the wall of the mandapa to the left of the entrance of 
the sanctum ; it is secured in its socket by lime mortar. The 
inscription appears to bo of some importance, and may help 
in determining the starting point of the Kakachuri ora ; for 
though it is dated only Samvat 1470 and Saka 1334, it men- 
tions distinctly the Haihaibansi lino (hero spelt Hihaya 
instead of Hay'haya) and also the Xalaohuris. The inscrip- 
tion is probaldy a record of a descendant of the ancient 
Kings of Ohattisgarh, who probably had notMng to do with 
the family of Bdya Deva mentioned in the llayapura inscrip- 
tion. As this last is dated a few years prior to the inscription 
here, I infer that the family reigning at Myapura had not 
then conquered the portion of the country east of the Mahfi- 
nadi, which continued under the descendants of the old 
Eajas. The temple was Saivic, the inscription opening with 
an invocation to Ganapati. 
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Its position in tlie temple and the way it is fitted into the 
■wall with lime mortar, Avhile lime mortar occurs nowhere 
else in the temple or in any other old temple in the village, 
leads me to suspect that it was put in after the temples had 
heen some time in existence, although the style of the 
temples being so similar to those at Wyragarh, is not out of 
harmony with the late date of the inscription. The pohsh given 
to the slab was so fine, that to this day it reflects images of 
objects before it like tlie polished walls of the caves in Biliar. 

There are the ruins of two other temples to the east of the 
village ; they are small and much like this one ; one is so 
completely overgi-own by a pipal, tliat blocks of stone which 
composed it are actually lield up suspended by branches of tlie 
tree wliich has enveloped them ; it was Saivic. 

An annual fair is held here on the full moon of Chait on 
a level piece of land some way below the peak of the bare 
rocky hill at whose foot the village stands. Some natural 
hollows in the rock which hold water are dignified by the 
name of bowU, and a fragment, looldng remarkably like a 
portion of a Sati pillar, is smeared with vermillion and 
receives the worship of pilgrims under the n;un<; of Khalari 
Mata. The fair lasts one day. Lc^gend says that Khalari M.ata 
often assumes a female human foi'm and goes to the adjacent 
fairs, carrying vegetables for sale ; whoever asks any gift 
from her receives it. 

A villager relates that, when be was a young man, he was 
one day returning home at dusk from an adjacsont fair, when 
a strange woman overtook him on the road, and would have 
passed on, leaving him behind if he laid not qui(!k(med his 
pace to keep up with her. Asking her where slu; was going, 
she said she was going to Khopra to her sister. When it 
became quite dark, the woman desired him to go forward and 
she would come on behind ; the man wont on, thinking she 
would soon follow him, ho meanwhile going slowly to allow 
her to come up, not wishing to leave a heautiful young woman 
to travel alone at night. As she did not come, he hid himself 
among the hushes to see what she was about ; presently he 
heard a great jingling noise, and saw a four-armed female go 
straight up the steep bare hill and disappear; the young 
woman was no other than Khaldri M^td herself 1 

KHOPEl. 

Khopr^ is a small dome-shaped bare rock about a mile and 
half or two miles east of Khaldri. The sister of KhaMri MaM 
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is said to live there ; her name is Khoprd. A small village 

exists at its foot. i , , . i 

There are some noble tamarmd and other trees about 

Khalari. Two tanks close to each other at the north end about 
half a mile from the village, and one to the south-east, furnish 
water for the use of the inhabitants.^ A few fragments ot 
pillars, some elaborately sculptured, lie in the village, and a 
few Sati pillars are to be met with in the scrub jangal about 
the village and to its north-west, where there is a large em- 
banked tank, the embankment being protected by largo 
stones set dry on each other, and forming steps down to the 
water; it is now out of repair, and _ the stone steps are in 
parts quite above the water-level ; but it must originally Imve 
I366I1 9 j fiii6 sliGct of Welter. Close to tlictciTik arc scvcrtxl Sciti 
pillars and a lingam, shewing that one or more temples once 

stood here. , , , , . -iri, i ^ • 

The plans, drawings and pliotograpns of the Knalan 

temple furnish complete information regarding its archi- 
tecture. 

MAHlSAMAND. 

At Mahdsamand, ten miles north-west of Khalari, are 
two temples ; they are built ot coarse granite and lateiatc, 
face east, and are Saivio ; they arc of the usual pattern, one 
being provided with a mandapa in tolerable order, the other 
being smaller with a ruined portico ; the cells have tower roofs 
of the usual style. A few fragments, chiefly of Gane^a, 
lie scattered in and about the village. The temples are built 
without mortar in a plain massive style, the architraves being 
particularly heavy. A large tank, now greatly fllled up, is 
situated close to the village, which derives its name from 
it in all probability. There are no traditions and no inscrip- 
tions to shew the age of the temples, but from their style 
I do not think they ean date to beyond the latter end of 
the fourteenth century. The road, lying over gravelly 
coimtry, is very fair. 

AEANG. 

A r ang is a largo important town in the Eayapura dis- 
trict, 24 miles from Rdyapura ; it must once have been a 
place of greater importance and greater extent than now. 
Here are several old temples and tanks, and the remains of 
what may have been a fort. The old city was probably not 
less than three miles long ; the present one is about one mile 
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and a half from the Mahdnadi ; the old city probably extended 
to the river. 

To the north and north-east of the present city are 
mimerons foundations of brick buildings whence bricks and 
stones are to this day extracted, and so extensive are these 
old Q^uarriGS of bricks^ tliat I do not vcroGiTibGr scciug ti siiiglG 
house in Arang that had been built of any but these old 
materials, both brick and stone; the quari'ics, howevei, aie 
far from having been exhausted. _ I saw several diggings 
going on during my visit, but nothing interesting appiiars 
to have turned up, nor did I hoar of any coins found in i.he 
ruins ; coins of ancient period arc; very scarce indeed in these 
parts ; I did not conic ujion a single one that dated bc'yond 
the Maharatta period. IVi this day cowries princi[)ally are 
used as currency, and although in towns_ cop])er pice is 
accepted in the district, copper currency is absolutely re- 
fused. This state of things begins from Wyragarh, and 
continues throughout eastwards as far as I travelled. Silver 
currency, both rupees and small change, arc current, however, 
in towns as well as in villages. 

There are three princi])al i,cni])les, one; at the extreme 
west end of and beyond the ])rcsont city, situated close to a 
largo cmhankod tank; tliis temiile is cvidi'utly a modern 
restoration with extensive alterations of an oldiu' timiple; 
the temple is surromuhA by a court-yard in which are 
numerous fragments. Trom tlicse I conclude that t,he present 
plain clumsy temple was once an oh^gant struidure, adorned 
with sculpture; its great central towe.r then i-ose sur- 
rounded and supi)orte-d by a group of smaUer towei-s 
attacdicd to and abutting against, it as in the great, towers of 
the Khajuralui temples. In this temjde is a loose inscribed 
slab, much worn, set flat to serve as a seat in the bench 
round the mandapa. whicli is of the stylo of the mandapas 
at Wynigarh and Urarer. The temple is dedicated to Devi 
(Pdrvati). The inscri})tion is much worn, and will not there- 
fore probably yield very valuable information, but it is old, 
and its characters are similar to tlioso of the old inscriptions 
of Rajam, and deserves examination. 

The next temple is known as Bband dcwal, from the 
naked and indecent figur(« adorning it outside and cnslunned 
inside. This is a lofty and very graceful temple, although 
much dilapidated ; it faces west ; it has lost its mandapa and 
portico, and the front face of the tower has been exten- 
sively repaired, and now presents a vertical and perfectly 
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plain surface of white- washed plaster. A great part of the 
north-east and south-east portions of the tower have also 
been destroyed and re-built rudely of brick and mortar; but 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, its tower, seen on the 
side on which it is yet entire, is singularly graceful in outline. 
The temple, I was told, was used as a survey station, and to 
this it owes its 2>i‘6servation. The sides of the tower which 
shewed a tendency to split open are held together by a broad 
ii’on strap going completely round the tower about the 
middle of its upper ]jortion. 

Externally, the temple is richly carved and adorned with 
a profusion of sculptured statues, many of them liiglily 
indecent. The larger figures arc in two rows, surmounted 
by another smaller roAV of figures, while the whole of the 
mouldings below is riclily sculptured into scrolls, flowers, 
and processions of horses, elephants and men. Above the line 
of large statues the principal faces of the tower rise uj) 
in tier on tier of sculptured figures, while the intervening 
quadrants of angular projections rise uj) in a series of semi- 
attached towers tier on tier, richly carved, resembling, but 
richer than, the similar arrangement in the temple at Mahoba, 
the whole crowned by a massive bold corrugated cap, 
conventionally known, I believe, as the amalaka. In front a 
platform has been built at the level of the sill of the door- 
way, which is at a level considerably higher than the ground 
outside ; the cell, however, is much lower than the entrance 
sill, and one has to descend into it by three steep steps. The cell 
is properly a double cell, consisting of the cell proper, situated 
oentrically in regard to the tower, and the antarhla, which is 
marked off from the cell by pilasters projecting from either 
wall on the sides ; they are both at the same level. The figures 
inside consist of three colossal naked figures in polished black 
stone in an elaborately ornamented frame ; the central statue 
has the wheel symbol with two antelopes, the left-hand figure 
has an antelope, and the right a ball and a winged figure, as 
symbols, on the pedestal. The roof of the cell consists of con- 
centric overlapping fretted circles richly carved, with four 
graceful female figures rising up from projecting corbels at 
the springing line, and supporting the apex of the dome, from 
which hangs a graceful pendant. The antarMa is roofed by 
flat intersecting squares. The pillars and pilasters inside are 
plain rectangular ones with indented corners, ornamented at 
the lower part by boldly sculptured projecting female figures, 
The height of the pillars is broken by interposed blocks 

VOL. VII. L 
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dividing it into two equal portions ; tlie capital is, like the 
pillars, plain, but enriched with numerous mouldings ; the 
architraves and friezes, however, are richly sculptured, and 
harmonises with the richly-carved and fretted dome above. 

It is impossible by description to convey so complete an 
idea of the temple as is desirable; this, however, will be effect- 
ed by the plans, profiles and photographs of the temple. 

It is evident that the temple was a complete one once, 
consisting of the five parts or divisions, though only two now 
remain ; it is situated on a gently rising mound, which still, 
on digging, is said to yield bricks, but not in abundance. 

No inscriptions exist nor any traditions beyond this, of 
the temple having been built by the Hayhayas ; a few ma- 
sons’ marks exist, however, and are in the Kutila characters ; 
the temple therefore dates to the same period as the temples 
at Khajuraha, a conclusion which may have been arrived at 
from the style of the temple belonging evidently to a flour- 
ishing period of art in Central India, and from the obscenity 
of the sculptures. 

Close to the back of the temple are several fragments and 
remains, shewing that a small temple existed there. This, from 
the fragments, appears to have been also either Jain or Buddhist. 

It is said that this temple of Aratig, and a similar one 
at Beobdluda to the west of Ilfi,yapura, wore built at the 
same time by the same mason under orders from one King 
who held both places. When the two were finished, as they 
were simultaneously, and the Kalas had to be put on, the 
mason and his sister agreed to put them on simultaneously, 
one on each temple, at an auspicious moment. The day and 
hour being fixed by Brahmans, the two, stripping themselves 
naked, according to the custom on such occasions, climbed 
up to the top ; as they got to the top each could see the 
other, and each through shame jumped down into the tank 
close to the respective temples, the brother here, the sister 
at Beoblduda, where they stfll stand turned into stone, and 
are visible when the tank water falls low in seasons of 
drought. I was told I could not see them at the time I was 
there, as the water had not gone down low enough. 

About half a mile to the east of this temjfie is another 
known as the Bdgh Bewal ; this temple is very remarkable. 
The temple itself as it stands at present is a modern restoration, 
clumsily carried out, of a fine old large but plain temple; it 
is a complete temple with all its parts, and in plan ap- 
proaches to the Khajurdhd temple, though not so rich in 
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projections and play of light and shade. I was not allowed 
to go inside, but it appears quite plain ; the outside is like- 
wise quite plain. The material is cut granite. The temple, 
though I have called it large, is so only in comparison with 
the usual run of temples in this part of India ; it is really 
very small ; it faces east ; it is Saivic. 

The temple is situated within a square court-yard sur- 
rounded on all sides by a coloimade, the clear space withhi 
the colonnade being 45 feet square. The colomrade consists 
of a row of pillars running round the square, backed by a 
row of pilasters abutting against a back wall, the arrange- 
ment being precisely like the arrangement of the remarkable 
colonnade round the temple at Bheraghat, with only this 
difference, that the inclosure, and consequently the colonnade 
there is circular, while it is square here. It does not appear 
that a row of statues ran along the back of the colonnade as at 
Bheraghat ; at any rate no traces of such a lino of statues are 
now to be found, although fragments of statues are not want- 
ing in the courtyard. The width of the colonnade is 8 feet ; the 
pillars are plain square pillars, wdth the comers chamfered off 
in the lower, and fluted in the upper, portion for more than half 
the height of the pillars ; the capitals are plain, with plain 
mouldings, and are surmounted by the usual corbelled 
capitals ; the roof is flat, with a bold projecting eave as at 
BherJighat, but here quite plain. The whole of the pillars 
now standing are in their original positions. The back wall, 
which, from the rough backs of 'the row of pilasters, I infer 
to have been continuous, was once broken through in parts, 
and has been subsequently replaced by mud walls. The exterior 
of the inclosure had, as ornamental mouldings, one plain 
band at about the middle of its height, one at bottom at the 
level of the bases of the pillars inside, and one at the top near 
the roof. The ground outside was considerably lower than 
the level of the courtyard within, and the wall below the 
bottom of the lowest moulding was carried dowTi in plain 
stepped courses to the ground level. There is only one 
entrance to the courtyard ; it is in the centre of the east side. 
The entrance is provided with a portico which projects about 
20 feet on the outside beyond the line of walls of inclosure, 
and appears to occupy the position of the original old en- 
trance. I could see no traces of any other ontiances, and 
conclude therefore that the present arrangement of the in- 
closure and its colonnade and entrance is not materially dif- 
ferent to the original arrangement. 
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The temple inside is at present clearly Saivic, but it is 
a question "whether the original temple was Saivic. On the 
one hand is the evidence of what it actually is now ; on the 
other, the numerous Jain remains found in the city, and the 
actually existing Jain temple, make it by no means im])ro- 
bable that it was a Jain or Buddhist Vihara. The arrange- 
ment of a courtyard with a surrounding colonnade round a 
central shrine is a very unusual arrangement in N ortliern and 
Central India for a Hindu temple, and General Cunningham 
considers on strong grounds the Bheraghat temple, which 
has such an arrangement, to have been origmally a Buddhist 
temple; true that is circular and this is square, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. On this ground, then, and further remem- 
bering that many Jain temples in Bajputana have similar 
courtyards with colonnades and cells, the probabilities are 
strongly in favor of a Jain or Buddliist origin for this tem- 
ple ; but it must not be forgotten that, "although a rare 
arrangement, there are not wanting instances of undoubtedly 
Bralimanic temples with such or similar arrangement oF a co- 
lonnade round a central shrine. On the uhole, tlu'. jmqjoiKh'i’- 
ance of Jain over Brahmanical remains iir the city, addf'd to 
the probability of a Jain origin to the temple from its ])la]i, 
makes me incline to the supposition that the temple was a 
Jain or, perhaps, Buddhist one, subsequent ly converted into a 
Hindu shrine. 

It has been seen that Buddhism flourished at Ha jam, but 
■that a Vaishnavic temple was erected there by a reigning 
family in the 9th century of the Kalachuri Samvat. Here the 
evidence of the Bhand dcwal shews that as late as the 11th 
century of the Vikrama Samvat, Jainism flourished; what 
can be the explanation of this circumstance ? Arc we to 
consider the 9th century of the Kalachuri era to correspond 
to a period later than the 11th century of the Vikrama Sam- 
yat ? Or are we to suppose the Brahmanical religion patron- 
ised in the earlier periods of its introduction by only 
some of the Kings, and not by all, so that Buddhism or 
J ainism continued for a long time to share the royal patron- 
age alternately with Brahmanism P The old inscriptions at 
Edjam and here may throw light on the subject. 

Besides the temples already noticed in Arang, there are 
several modern ones of no special interest. Numerous ruins 
yielding bricks and stone have already been noticed ; it only 
remains to notice the tanks which, though not large, are 
tolerably numerous but confined to the extreme south end of 
the city and a few at the north-west and north-east ends. 
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The cut stone dug up at Arang are of three kinds : one a 
granite, coarse-grained, and two varieties of sandstone, grey 
and pink. 

I have already observed, while noticing the statues in the 
Nagpur Museum, that the colossal Jain ones, highly polished, 
were probably carried from here. Their inscriptions certainly 
offer no difficulty chronologically to this supposition, for they 
are all subsequent to the 9th century, and the existing Jain 
temple here, the Bhand dewal, does not claim a higher an- 
tiquity. 

ItAYAPUllA. 

Rdyapura is the present head-quarters of the eastern 
circle of the Central Provinces, and appears to have been », 
place of some importance for some four hundred years Its 
antiquity cannot, however, I believe, date back to much 
beyond the 14th century, the earliest inscription which ca n 
be authenticated, as having been found in Rayapura itself, 
dating only to 1468 Samvat. I cannot find on what authorily 
the Gazetteer says that a branch of the llatanpur King’s 
family established itself at Raipur in the beginning of the 
9th century ; this statement is certainly not borne out by 
any archaeological remains in or about the city, nor indeed is 
there anything in Ratanpur itself (as will subseqiujnl.ly Ixi 
seen) to shew even that city to be a place of great an ti(juity. 

The fort is acknowledg(;d to be the most ancient siructure 
in Rayapura. 'Within the fort are numerous temples; some of 
these, though of little interest, may be worth noticung if 
merely for their negative value ; 

First, a large temple with two tower roofs, one taller than 
the other, close to the eastern ramparts of the fort ; it is built 
of brick and stone set in -mortar and plastered; it appears as 
if built of older materials. The temple has two distinct cells 
opening into a common mandapa ; the largo one is probably 
sacred to Siva; a nandi stands ojjpositc its entrance; the 
smaller one is Vaishnavic, Lakshmi and Vislmu on Garud, 
and a statue of Aditya occupying the sanctum, the doorway 
having a figure of Yishnu on Garud on its top lintel. The 
arrangement, neither of cells nor of the mandapa, nor of its 
pillars, is either graceful or symmetrical; the whole has a 
patch-work appearance which strongly savours of the Malia- 
ratta period. It is probable the Maharattas repaired a temple 
ah'^dy existing, which itself could not date beyond the 
period when the fort was built, i. e., A. D. 1460, according 
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to the Gazetteer, the older materials themselves being coarse 
in. execution, and clearly not of the period of the bright days 
of Indian art. 

Second, a temple known as Bhawani-ki-mandir to north- 
west of the last. This temple consists of a sanctum, antarala, a 
mandapa and portico. The sanctum was closed, so I could not 
see the figure inside. The antarala has a doorway which was 
closed. There are some fragments of sculpture representing a 
chain of twisted nagas or naginis let into the sides of the 
doorway. The pillars of the mandaj)a are finely sculptured. 
The temple is built of Ijrick and stone set in mortar and 
thickly plastered. The pillars of the mandapa are certainly 
older than the present temple, as are also the fragments of 
sculpture. 

This temple is generally considered the oldest in the fort ; 
probably it stands on the site of the oldest temple, and is 
built of its materials. The execution of the older sculpture 
used in the temple is good, and I have no hesitation in con- 
ceding to the original of this temple the palm of greatesi, 
antiquity among the temjdes in the fort; it cannot, however, 
date back beyond 1100. The present temple, I need hardly 
add, is a patch- work building of very little pretensions to 
beauty, however holy it may be. 

These two specimens of temples, considered the oldest in 
Rdyapura, will, I think, be enough. The temples of Rayapura 
are to be counted by the score, they are so numerous, but all 
of much the same type, and all equally undeserving of 
detailed description. While, however, I have thus summarily 
disposed of the Rayapura temples, its tanks, which are an- 
other of its groat features, are so w'oll noticed in the Gazetteer 
as to leave me little to add. I must not, however, omit to 
notice the last and yet unfinished temple at the extreme west 
end of Rdyapura, situated about a mile beyond the farthest 
limit of the city ; this temple is known as the Dudhddhdri 
Math, and as an instance of elaborate carving is probably 
unrivalled in the Central Provinces among structures of the 
present day. The temple, I believe, possesses the portico, the 
mahamandapa, the antarala and the sanctum ; it has, however, 
only three spires, — one over the portico, one over the maha- 
mandapa, and one over the sanctum,— so that it is possible 
the antarala may be wanting. It is a great pity that this beau- 
tiful temple is disfigured by sculpture of the most indecent 
type, executed in stucco on the exterior, and alone, of all 
other sculptures, as if especially to attract attention, gaudily 
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colored. Altogether this temple is one that is well worth 
a risit and study by such as being orthodox Hindus are 
allowed to approach it. I was only allowed to see it from a 
distance, so that even my shadow or the wind blowing past 
me should not pollute the temple ; at the same time I must 
record the otherwise courteous behaviour of the mendicant 
Brahmans in charge of the place. 

In the courtyard of the temple are gathered a number 
of fragments, said to have been b]*ought from Skpur ; these 
fragments are of special interest; they are well execut- 
ed, and prove that Buddhism and Jainism flourished in 
Siipur. At present, Sirpur has been so denuded of every 
sculptured stone that was worth carrying away, that it is 
necessary to examine carefully, not so much what is siill 
there, as what has been brouglAaway from there, if we would 
form a correct opinion of the religions that flourished th<?re, 
and of the state of art that prevailed tliere. IJnrortunately, 
while at Bayapura, I was unaware of the im])ortance of 
these figures as illustrations of the sculpture of Sirjrar, 
thinldng naturally that I should find (|uitc enough and 
better at the spot ; but when on going there I found the 
place almost denuded of sculpture, I regretted extremely not 
taking photographs of the statues here. I mention this in 
hope that in future, photographers, amateur or prol'essional, 
going to Bayapura may be induced to photograph the sculp- 
tures which I left uncopied. Some of the figures are Vaish- 
navic; I do not remember any Saivic ones among tlio group, 

As the temple which is being built is Vaislmavic, the 
Brahmans would naturally not bring Saivic statues ; tlicir 
bringing away Buddhist statues is merely due to ignorance. 

The Museum at Bayapura contains a few inscriptions ; two 
of these are from Sirpur ; one on a slab 3 foot long is in toler- 
able preservation; it appears tome to open with a Saivic 
invocation ; the characters arc similar to those of the; oldest 
inscriptions of Bajam and of Arang. The other inscription 
is much worn, and is besides broken off at the upper rigbt- 
band_ corner ; its characters are similar to those of the larger 
inscription. The blanlc space below the inscription in the 
larger slab is covered with a few large characters, which shew 
a tendency to run into the shell pattern. 

The third inscription is on a Sati pillar from S imgd ; it is pow 
worn quite smooth ; the pillar, however, is curious and not in- 
elegant ; it is profusely carved. I give a drawing of it to 
scale. 
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A pillar from Sirpur with a curioxis bell-sliaped capital, 
or rather nect, helow the capital, is well dcserviiig of atten- 
tion. It is elegant in shape, taller in proportion to its diameter 
thfl.n is nsnal with Hindu pillars of the period to which most 
of the great existing temxiles belong, and is highly orna- 
mented with flutmg and profuse carving. This pillar came, as 
I subsequently ascertained, from the largest mound, the re- 
mains of the largest temple of Sirpur ; from its style i 
should ascribe it to a very early period, but I will revert to 
the subject when noticing the remains at Siiqmr. ^ 

Subjoined is a list of places near Eayapura said to con- 
tain antiquities, which I obtained througli the kindness of 
Mr. Pishcr, the Deputy Commissioner, and Messrs, llcxter 
and Law of Edyapura. I could not visit them, but a record 
of them may not be useless : — 

Kura, 12 miles from llayapura and 13 from Simg’ii, contains five or six 
temples j one of them, the Deputy Commissioner tells me, has its 
roof coTSteil tmUi I^agari characters,^ ^ ^ i i / 

Tareiiga; on tlio Seonath River near Siiiig*a^ 4 miles from NauugTuit ou 
the Bilaspur road. 

Simga. 

Deokhut. 

Chanderi. 

The Jittani Dorani temple on the Bilasjmr road. 

Khamtarai on the Bilaspur road. ^ ^ *11 

Kumheiri on the Drug Roadmen the Kumliari River; here are said io he 
some mounds and a temple similar to the Arang one, hut much 
smaller. 

Drug itself. 

Deorbija. 

Deokur. 

Deohdloda. 

Bclai. 

About half-way between Edyapura and Drug_ arc a few 
temples on the banks of a tank by tlie roadside; these 
temples arc modern, not dating beyond the Mabaratta period, 
and of no interest. 

SIEPUE. 

Sirpur is now a small village on the right bank of the 
Mahan adi, east-north-east of Edypur._ Extensive ruins cover 
the ground for about two square miles; hut the principal 
ones are all within a mile. The ancient name of the place is 
said to be Savariprrra, from the female mendicant Savari, men- 
tioned in the E dmdyana, but there are no legends regarding her. 

Of the existing remains, the most noticeable, as being 
still fn fair order and not deserted, is a stone temple imme- 
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diately on tlie banks of the river. This temple consists of a 
cell, autarala, a long mahamandapa and a portico. The 
whole aj)j)ears to he a restoration of a former structure, and 
it is not even pretended by the Pujaris to be ancient, but 
merely to stand on an ancient site. The pillars are elegant, 
but not all alike, they are loftier than usual, and the temple, 
as a whole, does not look amiss from a distance. The river 
front is defended by strong stone revetments, now falling to 
pieces. Numerous sculptures, all, however, in fragments, are 
collected here, and either placed in a heap in the court yard, 
or stuck into the walls witliout any order or regularity ; 
among them I recognised one of Aditya, and one which, from 
the Euddlust symbol employed, must have been Bucldliist. 
There are also a great many lingams collecrtcd ; one, the 
largest, is set up on a high mound in ttic courtyard, the others 
are ranged round it on the floor, their relative ranks being 
determined by their sizes. The temple is Saivic and the pr('- 
siding deity is known as Gandheswar, butAvliyhe is so called, 
or what the origin of the name may be, 1 could not elicit ; 
probably the ministering Brahmans do not themselves knoAv, 
Pilgrims are fed here free of cost, the chief mahant inaking it 
a point to let none pass unfed. He was absent on a bcigging 
expedition, and 1 greatly regretlcd his absence, as froiii the 
intelligence and fran1ai(*s.s of his pujhls, and his own fame, I 
conclude he must be really a remarkable man. He is said to 
expend all his cariungsin feeding the jhlgrims and keeping the 
temple in repair. His pupils, on my pressing them with ques- 
tions, frankly confessed that they wox'e very ignorant, and did 
not understand themselves the meaning and ojigin of names 
and ceremonies, but, said they, with exquisite naivete (I 
was alone then) “ we must pretend to know every thing if 
we would preserve our position in the eyes o): the people.” 

Architecturally the temple is of no interest. There are, 
however, three inscriptions let into the floor and walls of the 
temple, in the characters of the most ancient inscriptions of 
E/^jam, which, though incomphite (every one of them being 
broken), may yet yield results of interest. 

Of the three inscriptions, one is buried xmder the pillar of 
the portico, a portion only pi’ojccting out beyond and allow- 
ing of being copied; two others arc let into the side wall, or 
rather into the seat of the side benches, and placed so as to 
look like fragments of one inscription, hut they are really 
distinct. One of these slabs, although broken, has the writing 
complete, as it begins with an invocation to Siva ; the other is 
incomplete. 
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Besides these there is a loose slab written in the same 
characters, hut broken off in a slanting dnection. 

In none of them could I detect any date, but they con- 
tain plenty of names, apparently a genealogy of a line of 
kings. The names appear strange to me, but I have not 
sufficient confidence in my reading to insert a list. 

There is an old fort, or kila as it is called, close to the 
temple, and to its east. It is a slight inclosure of stone, about 
500 feet square. Close to it are the remains of a Jain temple, 
as attested by a votive Chaitya with four naked Jain figures on 
the four faces. There arc besides the remains of several smaller 
temples. 

Near the west entrance of the inclosure are a few frag- 
ments, the prmcipal one of which is a figure of Burga 
slaying the buffalo demon. There are also a number of 
fragments, apparently Brahmaiiical, under a large pipal tree 
near the Gandheswar temple. It is not improbable that the 
inclosure noticed above was a Jain vihar the only difficulty 
is its close pi’offimity to the Gandheswar temple, which I was 
assured was built on a site which, on digging, yielded a gi’eat 
many Imgams. This statement, from the circumstance of 
numerous Imgams still being there, which it is improbable 
were brought from a distance, I take to be correct in the 
main. 

Outside the kila, and almost touching it, is a smaller inolo- 
sure of cut stone, which also appears to me to mark a Jaina 
shrine ; only traces of walls now remain. 

There is a larger inclosure about a mile to south-east of 
this inclosure ; it is a rectangle of about 1,200 foot long by 
800 feet wide, not strong, the w'alls being weak and slight in 
build; they are of rubble, set dry; the stone hero used uni- 
versally for rubble work appears to be a compact clay slate 
of dark hue, but sometimes also yellowish ; they are all in 
slabs of about the thickness of bricks, and with remarkably 
even beds; it is used in oblong pieces of about 18 inches 
long, or somewhat more, and irregular width, or in widths of 
about 10 inches and ia-egular length; they are used precisely 
like bricks, laid in even liorizontal courses, breaking joint 
and preserving bond, but entirely without cement of any 
kind ; larger pieces are also often used, their thickness is the 
same, so that each course is perfectly even: the stone 
slabs are set with great care, and so close as to surpass good 
brickwork of the present day, the edges are carefully trimmed 
with the hammer, so that the face of the wall is perfectly 
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even, and the whole presents the appearance of very good 
brickwork walls. This description applies thronghout to all 
structures which I shall call, or have called, rubble work, in 
Sirpur, except where specially mentioned otherwise. The 
walls of the fort, however, have irregular masses of rubble 
in addition, probably due to subsequent repair, and are not 
so regularly built as described above. 

The inclosure — it cannot properly bo called a fort — stands 
on the southern edge of a large tank, the length of the fort 
itself being north and south. The tank is an oblong of 
tlie width of the fort, but less in length than the fort. 
It was once a fine sheet of water ; an embankment runs along 
the west and north sides; it is however much filled uj) now. 
There are remains of stone ghats here and there, and frag- 
ments of sculpture on the embankinent. A female devotee 
has taken up her quarters on the embankment of this tank 
and built huts for hei'scdf. Bound these huts and within the 
courtyard arc collected the fragments of sculpture; they 
were, I believe, brought from the temples in the vicinity, as 
no temples appear to have stood on the embanlcmont itself, 
which is not wide enough for tlie purpose ; a single cell may 
have stood at the principal ghat. The fragments are all 
Brahmanical, both Vaishuavic and Saivic. The tank is named 
Bayakhera tab There is a legend which says that in ancient 
times there were placed in the tank six agars and six koris of 
earthen pots full of gold ; on the occasion of a great drought 
the tank dried down so low as to expose a portion of the 
treasure, whereupon the whole array of earthen pots rushed 
away from the tank into the Mahanadi, tearing through the 
ground in their impetuous rush the little nala which now, 
rising in the tank, falls with many windings into the Mahd- 
nadi'jnst below Sirpui*. The treasure jars, however, finding 
the water in the river itself low, and unable to conceal them, 
rushed down its bed to the Paisar Bhara, wliich is a deep 
reach of the river formed at the junction of the three rivers, 
the Mahanadi, the Seonath and the Mlagar rivers, the deep 
water being below the junction of the Seonath. There they 
are to this day. An dgar, I was told, meant SOO, the kori, as well 
known, means 20 : there were consequently 3,120 jars of 
treasure which that unlucky drought caused to run away 
into the abyss of the Seonath. Oh! the look of intense 
hopeless regret with which the inhabitants, too poor to have 
ever even seen a gold coin (many have not seen anything 
more valuable than shells, which is their currency) relate 
this legend! 
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About quarter of a mile from the tauk along tliis nvulot 
and on its banks, are a group of several temples, all ruined. 
The temples were all built on hollow cell foundations ; as the 
temples in this place are universally so built, I will once for 
all describe in detail the cell foundations before proceeding 

"fi i v j'i Ti PjI* $ 

A number of longitudinal walls connected transversely 
by cross walls well bonded in are built up tiom some depth 
below the general ground level to a certain height above, 
depending principally on the size of the temple^ to be ci ccted ; 
the^se walls are in ordinary cases narrow, but hi the larger 
temples are proportionately thicker, while in the giand 
temple to be hereafter described, whicli stood on a basement 
35 feet high, they arc over 4 feet thick. The transverse 
walls connecting the longitudinal ones arc so spaced as to 
leave oblong chambers whoso length is twice or slightly more 
than twice their breadth ; the length and breadth of the 
chambers vary according to circumstances ; when nearly up 
to the required height at which the basement or floor of the 
terntde is intended to be, the spaces between the longitudinal 
walls are made to diminish by corbelling out, till the space 
left becomes so small as to be conveniently spanned by 
tliick strong slabs, of which, in ordinary cases, one layer is 
considered enough; tbe whole is entirely without cement of 
any land, the walls being built exclusively of rubble in even 
layers as before described ; at the requisite level the whole 
being covered with slabs so as to make a level terrace, the 
walls of the temple are commenced, the building then pro- 
ceeds in ordinary course. 

I have aheady noticed the extraordinary care with which 
the layers of stone composing the rubble walls arc laid and 
their faces made even ; the consequence of tliis is that when, 
as in many of the temples, not only the temple but its floor 
has also disapppeared, there stand these walls of beautiful 
workmanship in exquisitely regular order, and wdth faces as 
perfectly even as the best ordinary brickwork, forming halls 
and chambers of confined dimensions but entirely without 
any means of communication between each other or with 
the external world exceiit through the roof, and visitors 
are of coui'se intensely puzzled. At Edyapura, the subterra- 
nean chambers of Sirpur were universally looked upon as 
very extraordinary and puzzling, and so they must be tiU^ wo 
understand that they really are only the foundations ; it is 
a great pity that they are so puzzling at first sight, for the 
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finest temple in tlic place owes its total dcstmction to it ; 
Mr. CliishoLni, then a civil officer of Rayapnra, having, it is 
said, accidentally seen one of those cells in the large mound 
(nearly -10 feet high) of the greatest temple here, determined 
with very laudable, hut in this instance very unfortunate, 
zeal to get to the bottom of the mystery, and for two months, 
say the villagers, they worked at tlie mound, laying open the 
subterranean chambers, which naturally enough began to 
become more and more puzzling as their immense extent 
began to he realized, till the whole of the superstructure of 
the temple, which would have been of immense value to 
archaeology had got effectually cleared away, leaving the 
mystery of the subterranean chambers as far from solu- 
tion as ever. Finally, funds ran short and the work was 
stopped. 

_ _ To revert to the description of the temple on the nala : 
it is, or was (for now scarcely anything of the teinidc exists 
but the foundations) built on cell foundations ; the temiile 
was of a large size, and was evidently complete ; it faced wek ; 
the mahamajudapa was adorned in a unique way, by having 
bold alto-relievo figures nearly life-size ranged along the wall^, 
forming a court of deities ; the figures were of tluj Bherao'hat 
type, and remains of three females, seated on singhasaiis of 
the size and style of the Bhei-aghat statues, still exist ; these 
were, of coui-so, much less in number here than in the great 
external colonnade at Bheraghat, as the mandapa of a temple 
could never bo large cnougli to hold 81 figm-os of the size of 
those at Bheraghat, but there certainly may have been 10 
of them ; one of the fiagments, besides the three mentioned, 
represents a twenty-armed female ; nine of the arms on one side 
still exist, and the stump of the tenth ; on the other side, eight 
exist, most of them more or loss mutilated ; the principal hands 
hold and expose a yoni as symbol; on the pedestal of another 
the yoni is again sculptured, as on the pedestal of the "Ku- 
mudi ^ female figure at Bheraghat. The temple, therefore, 
to which these sculptures belong, I take to have been Saivic, 
for, ajlthough in the matter of decency Saiva and Vaishnava 
temples are on a par, the use of the yoni in its indecent 
^aisgmsed state as a symbol I have never yet met in a 
Vaishnavic temple; disguised in various ways, it forms as 
important a symbol of Taishnavic deities as of Saivic ; in 
proof whereof some of the representations of the first two 
incarnations of Vishnu may be studied. There are remains 
of minor temples close by also, but of no particular interest. . 
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On tlie other side of the nala is a temple, tlie floors of 
which Avere, it is said, wantonly dug up Ijy a wine distiller in 
search of treasure ; about 100 feet to the east oJ it are re- 
mains of some others similarly dug up. 

The great mass of temples, however, are siiuat('d to the 
west and south-west of the large tank, E,ayakhcra tal, these; 
I now describe beginning at the. east end and going AV'(;st- 
wards : — 

(1) . Ruins of a temple facing cast. The temple was a 
simple square of about 15 feet, with a small projecting 
portico built on cell foundations ; the temple is now com- 
pletely destroyed to the foundation cells ; a fragmemt of sculp- 
time representing Vishnu on Garud shews it to hav(; been 
Vaishnavic; several other nondescript fragments lie about; 
a remarkable one is a female standing on a prostrate grotes- 
que figTire, precisely like the sculptures on the Buddhist 
pillars obtained at Mathura by General Cunningham ; in this 
instance, however, the pillar or pilaster on wlioso front face 
the figure is sculptured in bold relief appears to have formed 
one of the pilasters supporting the roof of tlie mandapa; 
there are no traces of any elliptical or any other kind of rail 

' holes at the sides ; the pilaster resembles closely similar ones 
noticed at Rajam, with this difference only, that Avhercas one 
at least of the sculptures there was clearly Buddhist, this 
shews no traces of Buddhism, and from its position in a 
Brahmanical temple it could not possibly have boon Buddhist. 

(2) . Fifty feet to the south is another temple below the 
present ground level, the temple, however, having originally 
been on a mound ; the sanctum is almost entire, but choked 
with rubbish ; the temple was of brick picked with stoixo, 
the stone used being of tlrree kinds, ®w., (1) a purjdo stone, 
similar to the material of the Rdjam sculptured pillars, (2) 
sandstone of grey color, (3) hard clay stone with oonohoidal 
fracture, — a flinty clay stone. I could not ascertain whe- 
ther the temple was Vaishnava or Saiva. 

(3). Two hundred feet to south-west of this was another 
temple larger than the last ; this temple was also built on 
cell foundations slabbed over with large slabs; the temple 
faced east ; the temple was situated on a mound about 10 
feet high ; the temple was of brick and faced east ; the 
foundations both of this and of the last appear to have been 
of brick ; this temple like the last was picked with stone. 

(4). IMrty feet to the south-east of this are the ruins of 
a- smaU temple. 
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(5.) One liunclred feet to the west of No. 3 is a la.Tgo raonncl, 
evidently the min of a large tomj)le ; it was of hi-iek picked 
with stone, the inllars, door-posts, lintels, &c., hcing of stone; 
the architrave, or top lintels, of the entrance into the sanctum 
still exists in situ, broken in the middle ; several pillars of 
the mahamandapa are also still in situ-, the architrave above 
noticed is very cui-iously sculptured; at the outer extremities 
are two lions' heads, the bodies Ijeing attenuated and prolonged 
into wavy lines, ending in a magar’s head ; the design accord- 
ingly sheAVS a lion and a nragar wdth a common Avavy 
body; the lion is surmounted by a smaller lion, the magar by 
a mnn holding a festoon, tlio ends of the festoon enter the 
mouth of the lion; the whole design is very bold and free 
and the execution remarkably good; the Avhole represents a 
long flowered wavy scroll; xmdc.T thoccniral waA'c is a human 
figure apparently suppoifing on his hands the C(?ntro arch of 
the convolution; unfortunately this portion of the sculpture 
is mutilated, but I am inclined to <;onsider it ini(mded to re- 
present Garud bearing Vishnu; other iigures on either side of 
the central one and seated on the depending avraus of the 
scroll hold festoons ; on the under part of tlio architrave is 
sculptured a single small lotus. 

The jambs or inlastcrs supporting the arch itraA'o are also 
profusely sculptured ; the front rcpre.sents a female leaning 
against a pillar which, thinner than herself, rises uphehiud 
her and is crowned hy a capital, and bracket capital;- the idea 
conveyed by this pillar is clearly that of a Avood(ni pillar 
or post; the inner jamhs of the pilasters or side ])illar's of 
the entrance are sculptured into a half medallion on top, a full 
medalhon in the middle, and by inference (for it is buried) 
a half medallion below, connected together by scroll work 
of exq[uisite freedom of design ; the sculj)tuv(xl faces are all 
much weather-worn, the stone being a soft grey sandstone. 

A pilaster which clearly formed one of the pilast(;rs sup- 
porting the roof of the mahamandapa lies ])rostrato ; on its 
face is sculptured a female standing on a grotesque human 
figure like the pillars found at Mathura ; the female is stand- 
ing with her head turned somewhat away in a charming 
attitude; over her head is a chhata or royal umbrella; the 
hair of the female is formed into a huge chignon behind; over 
the chhata is Nandi bearing Siva and Phrvati, thus clearly 
establishing the Brahmanioal and Saivic character of the pil- 
aster ; the occurrence of Siva in a subordinate pilaster goes to 
establish the VafehnaA'a character of the temple; the temple 
faced west. 
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fC To ilio nortli of tliis, ai\d toticlung it, is aiiotlier 
lai-e mound, tho mins of a temple equally largo and 
siimlarly built ; this temple appears to haye ^ 

Indra, a very rare circumstaace, this being the oiily instance 
I We seen of a large temple expressly decheated to 
Indra I infer this from tho fi gure in the centre of the arclii- 
tiave over the entrance of the sanctum, which represents 
a eated figure holding the Vajra; the close proximity 
of tlds temide to an undoubtedly Brahmam cal 
it improbable that it was Buddhist, and the seated hgiio 
Vaira^^ani, even if, at the early age njen these tcmides 
were built, Vajra Bani were an object qt worship ; and tho 
improbability is confirmed into an impossibility whou,ainong 
the^subordinate figures, is found what appears to be ]3uddha 
liimself. On the other side of the central figure are fabu- 
lous animals with festoons depending trom their j 

the jambs of the supporting piUars are sculptured 
to those in temple No. 6, but are in somewhat bettor presa- 

vation. 

Tho fronts of the supporting pillars of the architrave 
are sculptured into females with the royal chhata over- 
bead. 

A broken architrave of this temple represents a figure 
seated cross-legged in the centre, with the liauds at the 
■ hrmst in the position Buddlm is generally represented when 
seated; lie has a lance or Vajra at Ids side and resting ag<unst 
his left shoulder. There are three attendants on each side, 
followed by cross-legged seated figures one on ^ 

liand of these figures rests on tho knee, the other rests on 
sometMng which I cannot make out; each has a male at- 
tendant ;^an armed female with drawn sword forms the last 
figure in the composition at either end. 

On another prostrate architrave is sonlptiircd Vishnu 
with the lotus issuing from his navel, and supporting figuius, 
a composition similar to those noticed in tlie exquisite sculp- 
tures Bajam, hut here neither so carotully and elaborately 
done, nor so large in size. 

This temple, accordingly I consider as dcdic-ated to In- 
dra, and the occurrence of Vishnu and Buddha (for I take 
the second arcliitrave to represent Buddha, or at least a 
Buddhist legend) on the architfaves other than that oi the 
sanctum, and therefore suhordinatc, as conlirmations ol the 
correctness of my assignment of the fcemjfie to irulKi. 
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The mound on which this temple was placed is longer 
than that of No. 5 ; there are numerous other fragments, 
hut far too mutilated to ho of interest. 

(7.) A small temple facing the tcinple No. 5, and close to 
it, to its west, and probahly snhordinate to it. 

All these temples wore on cell foundations, and of brick 
picked with stone. 

The W'Orship of Indra as a distinct and principal cleity 
has long been extinct, but wo know from Hindu religious 
books that Indra was in ancient times a very important deity, 
and Vishnu and Indra arc associated with him in the hymns 
of the Rig Veda. Hero accordingly our ftnding their temples 
side by side is not only not an anomaly, but a strong con- 
tirraation of the groat antiquity of the tcmplcjs, and sup- 
ported as this inference is by the inscriptions, one of wdiichin 
characters of the second century at lah'st (t!ie larger one in the 
Raypur Museum takeu from luxe) opens with an invocation 
to Narayana, we cannot ascribe to some of those temples a 
lessor antiquity than about 1,100 years, 1. e,, to about the 
5th century A. D.; l)ut while thus ascribing to the Vai.sh- 
navic teraple.s this groat antiquity, the claims of the 
Saivic ones to an equal antiquity juust not bo ignored, as the 
cliaracters used in the Saiva iuscri])tions ai)pc5ar quite as 
ancient as the Vaisaava ones. 

But an inscription in .similar cbaraoter.s at Rajam is, as 
noticed before, dated in 870 of some (na. If this era b(j 
taken as the Vikrarnaditya era, tlic forms of the lottcirs ap- 
pear too ancient i,o agree with the written date ; be.sidos this, 
I think it is pretty well admitted that the woi'ship of Indra 
had tlien long been extinct. I have shewn the strong pro- 
bability that the Vaishnava iasci*ij)tion of Siri)ur dates to a 
period when the worship of Indra rvas noi, extinct, and as 
this time was long anterior to the Oth otmtury of the Samvat 
ora, and as the datcid inscription of Rajam agrciis with the 
Vaishnava inscription in tlio forms f)f the lottcr.s, aird^ dis- 
agrees with the written date of 870, if referrcid to tho Vikra- 
ma era, tho inference apptsars probable that tli('- era in which 
tho date is expressed in tho Rajam plate is more ancient 
than tho Vikrama era. 

My object being to got at tho trutli rather tlian to sup- 
port any preconceived theory, I think a summary of my 
argument may he useful. I will airango them under tho 
headings of facts and a.ssum]^)tions. 

JPaois . — That two inscriptions from Rdjam dated 879 and 

VOL. vn, M 
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896 are engraved in widely different characters. 

That the former inscription is in mnch older charactei's. 

That the latter is dated in the Kalachnri Sanivat. 

That the characters of the latter inscription are similar 
to those of the Seorinarayan dated inscription. 

That the Seorinarayan inscriptions are dated in CJicdi 
Samvat 979, and Kalachnri Samvat 898. 

That these and the later E-ajam inscription are wTittcn 
in characters similar to those generally found in inscriptions 
of the 9th century Vikrama and downwards. 

That the Sirpur inscriptions are similar in character to 
the ancient Eajam one. 

That in Sirpur is a temple to Indra. 

That the constructive details and the sculptures of the 
greater portion of the Su’pur temples are similar in every 
respect to those of the temple of Indra thei’e. 

^ Assmiptions . — That the more ancient characters of the 
Eajam and Sirpur inscriptions had ceased to be used in tlio 
9th century Vikrama. 

That the more recent characters wore not in use in the 
6th eentury A. D. 

That the worship of Indra and the erection of temples to 
hnn had ceased previous to the 6th century of Vikrama 
Samvat. 

thei^^^^^ inscriptions of Sirpur are as old as the temples 


Erom a combination of various terms of the facts and 
JissTimptioiis tli6 inferGncGs drawn arc — - 

That the date in the older Edjam iascription is in an era 
anterior to the Vikrama Samvat. 

That the Kalaohuri and the Chedi Samvats arc widely 
separated from the other in time, and are also distinct from 
each other and from the Vikrama Samvat and Saka eras, 
though not by so great amount. 

That many of the other temples of Sirpur were built at 
about the same time as the temple to Indra there. 

That the temples of Sirpur, as a whole, date to the 6t]i 
century A. D. at least. 

the Eajam temples which originally enshrined its 
mdCT inscriptions, also date to, or prior to, the 6 th centuiy 


of 


present) Yaishnava temples 
Eajam date only to about the 9th century. 

There are, of course, various other inferences to he drawn, 
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nnd some have been ali*cady noted clscwheTo; but hei-e I 
eonfuio myself to the piincipal ones, esiiccially to those 
which involve dates. 

llesuming now the description of the ruins, Kp. 8 was 
a small temple touching No. 7 on its north side ; tliis temple 
was Vaishnavic as evidenced hy a broken architrave with 
Vishnu and the lotus issuing from his navel sculptured 
thereon. There are several pilasters, two of which, tolerably 
entire, shew the fronts sculptured into females standing on 
grotesque figures like the figui’es on the Mathura Buddliist 
pillars ; the figures are not naked, and the royal chhata 
rises over their heads; the head-dress of one is very similar 
to the female head-dress of the great Indo-Greek black 
fmnalo statue in the Delhi Museum, consisting of a fillet 
going round, and formed into bows, &c. ; the scul])turos ar('i 
unfortunately so weather-worn as to be useless as works ol' 
art for photographic reproduction; the head-dress of tlie 
other statue is equally plain, consisting of a sim])lc jewelled 
fillet with a largo jewel at the centre over the fowihead, tlic 
fillet passing over the forehead and behind the ears, confin- 
ing the hair. 

One of the fragments of mouldings which may belong to 
No. 7 or No. 8 is remarkable for its simple bold outline ; it is 
shewn in plate 

No. 9 was a largo temple facing oast, the pillars of the 
entrance to the sanctum arc similar to those of No. 0; this 
t(imple was pi’ohahly Saivic, as an architrave lying on the 
ground represents a head placed on a pedestal, with Nandi 
sculptured below; on cither side of the severed head are 
kneeling Nhgas, their tails running outwards in intricate con- 
volutions and enveloping other smaller nagins. 

On another prostrate architrave ar(5 a number of figures, 
among whom arc Sivfi and Darvati. 

The pilastci's of the mahamandapa are of different type 
and coarser execution to those of the temples before noticed ; 
one represents DurgHb slaying the buffalo demon ; others re- 
present various human figures, male and female, of indiffer- 
ent and coarse execution ; these figures have not the royal 
cbhata over their heads, nor the grotesque figure under 
their feet. 

On a fragment of a pilaster is Vishnu on Oarud of_ good 
execution; this fragment probably belongs to the adjacent 
great Valshnava temple noticed before. 

Altogether, both from the style and from the execution 
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ot the sculptures iu this temple, it appears of a very difler- 
cut period to the great Vaishnava temples here ; it might he 
supposed that the coarser execution denotes greater anti- 
equity, hut this is not the proper infei*ence to he drawn from 
IndifiB sculptiirCj for, cis I liaye ixiGiitioncd in a prGvion?y 
paper, the art of sculpture in India, and indeed of stone 
cuttmg, appears to have been obtained from the Greeks and 
did not exist previous to, or at best mucli before, Alcxandei“’s 
invasion ; and it is observed that, in all dated instances, the 
older sculptures, in any particular place, are invariably of 
superior execution to the more recent ones; following this 
rale, which there is no reason to consider inapplicable in tliis 
instance, the converse inference, that the w'orse executed 
sculptures are the later, is perfectly justifiable. I thei’efore 
consider that this Saiva temple dates to a period posterior, 
though not long posterior, to the Vaishnava ones. 

No. 10. About 150 feet to north-west of this are the 
remains of a large temple; the side pillars citlier of the 
antdrala or of tlic sanctum, probably the latter, facing east, 
are sculptured in front representing females; behind the 
figures ai*e sculptured reqircsentntions of pillars rising up 
above their heads from behind, the capitals are bulbous or 
bell-shaped, surmounted by a corrugated ch-cular aliacus (P) 
or amalaka, the whole surmounted by the usual crucifonn 
bracket capitals; here again, as noticed in temple No. 5, the 
pillaiis slicw Bj (leciclGclly wooden typo , a frng'inont of or(*hi“ 
trave lying close represents likewise the same scene as the 
architrave of No. 6 temple. I conclude, therefore, that the 
temple was Vaishnavic. • 


The head-clrcss of the females sculptured on the pillars 
consists of a simjde l)road Jewelled l)and or fi]J( 3 t conliniiii^ 
the hair, the hair being drawn back from tlu; forelu^ad and 
passmg under the fillet escapes in ringlets on cither side and 
falls over the forehead; the hair at the forehead is evidently 
not long, as the return ringlets do not deseund below the 
forehead; on the other sides the hair is longer; the head- 
dress IS altogether very remarkable, and there is something 
so Grecian, or so un-Indian about this simple mode of dressing 

if P«>ve the gimt anti(iuity 
ot the sculpturcs of the temples they adorned 

This concludes the list of minor temples entirely ruined • 
S appear to have been built of brick picked with stone, and 
all mst on cell foundations ; of the form of the temples or of 
their plan no traces remain ; this much alone can bo said of 
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tlie plan nvitli great probability, that it consisted of a sanctum, 
an antarala, a mahamandapa, adorned with sculptured pilas- 
ters and having four central pillars in the middle not one of 
which last, however, now remains (they have probably long 
ago gone to Pmyapur, to Pajam and elsewliere); a mandapa and 
an ardha mandapa. The existence of three distinct arclii traves, 
evidently primary ones, in the great temple No. G, besides the 
architrave of the sanctum, induces mo to suppose that one 
belonged to the entrance of the antarala, one to the front 
entrance of the mahamandapa, and one to the front of the 
mandapa, the most external architrave of the ardha mair- 
dapa would probably have been quite plain, as I have found 
very often to bo the case. I am, however, by no means 
confident in this arrangement, for tliough from numerous 
examples, and notably the remains of three temples still 
standing, and presently to be d(;sci-ibed, tlna'c is no doubi, 
whatever that the mahamandapa, the antarala and the 
sanctum formed essential parts of a comphdc! tomi)lc of 
the period as built here, tlua-e is no eonelusivo evidence at 
all to shew that the portico w'as divided into mandapa and 
ardha mandapa. I adopt this arrangcm(nit only because 
the finest existing examples of Hindu tcmplo-building, 
though of a much later period, are so built,, and not from any 
satisfactory evidence from the remains themsel\a;s that are 
hero. 

With regard to the elevation, there is nothing to show 
what they certainly Avcrc, l)ut the examples from the existing, 
but partially destroyed, three temples to be noticcid Ixdowshcjws 
what they probably wcrcs as thcs(‘, like those, ^vere most 
probably on the same pattoi-n in plan, and certainly material, 
namely, brick picked wdtb stone, and lastly and most import- 
ant point of agreement, in style of sfndpture, altliough it 
must be observed that, if any thing, the sculpture of tlicj 
thi’eo temples still paidially standing arc somewhat, iiiough 
scarcely in a perceptible degree, inferior to the llnc.st araoiig 
the ruins, hut fully equal to the average. Admitting, then, 
that the elevation may not have boon materially different 
to that of the partially ruined one yet standing, it becomes 
the type of temples of this class and period ; and is abso- 
lutely invaluable, as in the whole of the ycjfxr’s tour, the 
partially ruined temple here, to be subsequently described, is 
tbe only example that I have found standing in sufficiently 
good order to give ns an idea of temples of this period and 
of this class, the very earliest examples of built temples 
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yet discovered and conseq^uently tlie most interesting botli 
ior tteir age and for tlic excellence of tlieii* sculpture. 

I now proceed to the great ruin known as the “surang” 
or subterranean ebamber ; tbis is tbe ruin of a gigantic 
temple, wliicb in height must have approached the great 
Baladitya temple of Nalanda. The ruins now consist of 
gi-eat lines of walls parallel to each other, built of oven 
layers of slate stone of about the size and thickness of old 
bricks, close set and carefully trimmed, connected trans- 
versely by other similar cross walls carefully bonded in : tins 
walls are from 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet thick, and are bidlt 
up perfectly plumb, and the chambers formed by the inter- 
sections of the lines of walls ai*e of various sizes, oblong 
and square, but mostly narrow oblong ones. At a height 
of about 26 feet, the outer series of chamber's appears to 
have been roofed over by massive slate-stone slabs dressed 
and carefully laid in double layers, forming a broad terrace 
rormd a central ^ nucleus which rose certainly 10 feet and 
possibly more, higher than the tei*race around, and was tluju 
roofed over, forming the level of the floor of the tem])le. 
As no traces of this floor exist now, I am unable to state 
with any certainty how much higher the floor of the t,einpl(‘. 
was than the terrace outside; it was certainly more than 
10 feet, as up to that height, in the foundation ccdls of the 
central temple, no trace of a floor line occurs. 

_ The remains now existing shew apparently a remarkable 
isolation of the temple from its surrounding terra(.;(\ Tlio 
main walls (assuming them to have been built vertically 
oyer the walls or the foundation colls) spring perfectly chjar 
of the tciTace, leavinga yawning chasm between what must 
have been its edge and the face of the wall, but tins is 
merely apparent ; _ for in reality the connection b(5two(!n the 
floor and the main wall was through tlie mass of elaborates 
and bold mouldings which invariably add dignity and, breadth 
to the lower portions of Hindu temples. 

In support of _my position, large numbers of .stone slabs 
are to be found in the ebasm below, whicb cvuhmtJy fell 
in from above, and are the stones which gradually roofed 
tile space m overlapping courses. 

I have already mentioned that the walls of the cell 
Joundations are only about 4 feet thick, but the temple 
which stood on those cell foundations a])pcars to have liad 
a sanctum 00 feet square externally as its gi'catost width. 

A tower over a sanctum of this size must liavc boon of • 
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great height, and its supporting walls could on no account 
have been only 4 feet thick; but as the cell founda- 
tions have only 4 feet thick walls, how were the thicker 
walls of superstructure built on them ? The question was 
solved very ingeniously, the walls of the cell foundations 
I have already mentioned as being at unequal distances 
apart, and are so arranged that a double line of walls close 
together run precisely along the very lines where the main 
heavy walls of the superstructure would have come; the 
thick walls of the superstructure could by this arrangonaont 
bo made easily 10 feet thick, or more, and rest on both lines 
of close parallel walls, which no doubt, before the walls of 
the superstructure began, were connected together and roofed 
across by strong slabs of stone. 

I have said that this temple approached in height the 
great Baladitya temple of Nalanda. But although this 
temple cotdd not have had a sanctum over 60 feet wide, while 
that of the Bfldditya one, measured 03 feet, yet, as that 
rose from near the ground level, and this rose from a superb 
basement, itself 25 feet high, it would appear at first sight 
that its total height would have been greater; for G0x_ 
sl—200, to which must be added 26 feet, the height of 
basement, making a total of 225 feet, the Bdldditya temple 
being only 200 feet. 

But the assumption made that its height was propor- 
tional to its base in the same ratio as at Buddha Gaya and at 
Nalanda, is by no means supported by existing exanaplos ; tlic 
existing brick temple at Sirpur at present is no higher than 
1-1 times the base, and could not possibly have been more 
than twice the base, to the topmost pinnacle ; the example at 
Seorinfi.rdy6.n is only 2-| times the diameter of its base, so 
that wo have not only no right to assume that this parti- 
cular temple was in height 3,^ times the width of base, but, 
as tins is one of the oldest and finest examples here (the 
inscription opening with an invocation to Narayana, now in 
the Baypur Museum, having it is said been found in this 
mound), we have no right to assume that it was more tlian 
twice tne width of base in height ; this gives only 120 feet, 
which added to 26 feet of base, gives a total of 146 feet. — 
quite enough, however, to make it rank among the highest 
temples in India. 

The great temple stood on a platform, which, from its 
present shapeless state, I judge to have once been 160 feet 
broad by 200 feet long; the entrance of the temple must 
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have faced east, as the greater length of the platform lies 
that way, and the hack wall of the sanctum is at the western 
end; the remains of foundations further si low tliatmore tliaii 
one square chamber existed towards the cast, and lastly, from 
the east end have been dug up all remains of pillars that 
have been found. The temple certainly did not consist of 
a single cell only, but must have contained a mahamauda])a 
also, as the foundations shew the existence of a second s([uai-(5 
large chamber to the east of the chamber of the sanctum, and 
the entire pillars and pilasters exhumed could not have 
belonged to the sanctum. Admitting, then, a great muhaman- 
dapa and a sanctum, analogy with otlu'r existing, though 
smaUer and ruined temples 'in the place ])oin 1 ,s to the ccni- 
clusion that this great temple was a com])lete temple. This 
conclusion is contirmed by tlic circumstance tliat the great 
temple on its great platform formed the principal or central 
^eat shrine of a number of smaller temples on lower plat- 
forms spread round it. These subordinate tern pies are ei ght in 
number, three on each side, one in front and one at the back, 
all disposed symmetrically as is usual in sueb arrangements ; 
the tlneo at the sides arc situated, two at the tn'o corner’s and 
one opposite the centre ; the ones opposite the centres of the 
two sides and opposite the ceirtres of the front and hack were 
larger than the corner ones, and among tlumr the oiuj oppo- 
site the front was clearly the largest ; this is exactly the usual 
arran gement where a central great shrine has its com j dement 
01 snbordmate ones round it. 

The _ whole of these subordinate temples are on coll 
foundations, and what is surprising is that a great portion if 
not the en&e present level of the ground between the small 
temples and the principal shrine, is, or was at one period, raised 
artificially higher on extensive cell foundations. It appears 
to me, in short, that the wliole space between the great central 
platform and the exterior boundary of the group of temples, 
runmng probably along the hacks of the subordinate temples 
was once a great ten-ace, probably slabbed with stone and 
raised above the general ground level on coll foundations. 
Ihe occurrence of numerous pits in the space indicated 
which on examination i>rovo to he cells whose roofs have got 
accidentally broken tbrongb, is suffici(jiit evidence ; although 
1 miist confess tliat I thonglit it xinnccessaiy to exanaino in 
detail every portion of the gi-ound, considering the widedy 
scattered instances that already existed sufficient evidence. 

The remains dug up during the excavations made under 
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the stiperiutendence of a police darogah, by order of Mr. 
Chisholm, yielded, it is said, two inscriptions, both now at 
Rayapura, one of which opens with an invocation to bfarayana; 
a few fine round pillars, a fine entire one of which is at Itaya- 
pura, and two others (one in tw'O pieces) which lie neglected 
at the foot of the mound ; a square pillar or pilaster adorned 
with medallions and half-medal lions like the Buddhist pillars 
with medallions found at Barahut and Gaya, but filled with 
exquisite scroll work and, of course, devoid of tlic elli 2 )tieal rail 
holes at the sides ; and a numbei- of other fi'agmcaits of no 
special mtcrest ; but from what the Adllagers say a number 
of finely-sculptured pillars have been removed and carried 
off by private individuals to various ])laces by water-carriage. 
The mound, before it wns dug into, is said to have been 2 
porsas (fathoms) higher than now at the iv'cst end, and 
very much higher at the east end than it is now; but the 
high end was even then the higlu.'st (md. This, nmieni boring 
that the tower was at that end, must naturally hav(i he(>n 
the case. At pi'oscnt there is not the slighb'st advantage to 
be gained by further digging, and the only j)vobablc way in 
which benefit may be derived would bo in removing the h(?aps 
of rubbish that have been carelessly thrown about, burying, 
I fear, several fragments that may have been of int<'vest. 

It noAV remains to notice the tbr('e partially-ruined 
temples, known as the Ham and Lachlunan Mandirs; the 
Lacbhman Mandir is the largest one of the tlin'e, and in best 
preservation. The Ham Mandir is a n^ml(^ givcm to a ])air of 
distinct temples standing side by side, not I'ar apart, and of 
both of which great part of the sanctum and the cntiv<; of 
the mahamandapas, &c., have long disappeared: the sanctums 
and indeed the tcm])les were built of brick picked with 
stone ; the bricks arc finely moulded, sbarp-angh'd, W(dl-burnt 
bricks of large size, vmy <weuly s(d, and tlu; i'aee.s smooflu'd 
after setting, and the outside cut into ihe r<'<juir<'d forms for 
mouldings and sculptur<;s after having built into the 

walls. The temples face cast ; the roofs of tlu^ saiudaimH w'ci'o 
formed of successively iwojcctirig courscjs of bricks, till tlie 
bricks nearly met. There is not in these smaller temples arty 
second roof between the floor of the sanctum and the pyra- 
midal tower roof (as is usual in stone structures), which there- 
fore is the real and only roof of the sanctum, llio temples 
were covered with whito-limo plaster; hut to what period 
the plaster dates, I cannot venture to decide. 

The mahamandapas in both cases w(?ro profusely adorned 
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with those sculptured pilasters noticed as so frequently occur- 
ring here. A few of these have been photographed as speci- 
mens ; they are Brahmanical and mostly Vaislmavic. Among 
the sculptures is a very remarkable one, wliich deserves detailed 
notice. This in its lower half is alto relievo and in its upper 
half a full statue, sculptured carefully all round. The figure 
represented is a four-armed male figure, with a richly-jeweUed 
necklace and corresponding armlets ; he has the sacred Brah- 
manical thread across his shoulders, and is dressed in a dhoti 
which leaves his legs below the knees bare ; a rich belt is 
clasped round his waist ; the body is naked. The execution and 
fiiiisb of this piece of sculpture surpasses all that is to be 
found hei'e, and being in hard black basalt, it has retained to 
some extent its original polish to this day, notwithstanding 
exposure to the weather*; the head, unfortunately, is broken 
and lost, and the statue is further cracked through at _ the 
waist : above the waist the figure is a statue, below it is in 
bold relief against a plain back ground which abruptly ter- 
minates just below the waist ; on each side is a small female : 
the statue is clearly that of Vishnu the four-armed, and is 
most probably the imago originally in the sanctum of one of 
the temples. 

A noticeable feature of the has reliefs sculptured on the 
pilasters hero, is the halo of glory round the heads of the 
figures. 

These temples also are built on cell foundations, and 
stand on a platform a few feet higher than the ground level 
around. 

In a line with these two partially standing tcmj^les are the 
remains of two others quite ruined, but also of brick picked 
with stone, and also on cell foundations ; they wore of nearly 
the same size as the Bhm temples. 

Behind them are two. other mounds, also the ruins of 
temples, similarly built and of about the same_ size ; 
scattered about are several small low mounds, the ruins of 
s-mfill temples not of the size of those noticed. 

In the Earn temples stone appears to have boon used 
more than usual. 

The Laohhman Mandir stands a few hundred feet off, and 
is much larger and in much bettor preservation, and iiidced 
being the only temple standing in tolerable preservation, 
though by no means in such good order as would have boon 
desirable, becomes the type which must be adopted for the 
temples of this place ; it, in common with the others, is 
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built on cell foundations of brick picked with stone, iind 
rises from a terrace about 6 feet liigh above tlio ground ; it 
consists of a sanctum neaidy 10 feet S(}uare inside, an 
antarala, a mahamandapa (tbe two last roolless), and a mass 
of ruins whicli may have been tbe portico and tbe mandapa. 
Tile sanctum is roofed in tbe usual way by projecting courses 
of bricks rising up till tliey nearly meet; tbe antarala was 
roofed by a sort of dormer window arrangenieiit, a triangu- 
lar projection from tbe main tower on tbe i'ront, as is to bo 
seen in examples botb in brick and stone elsewbero. ^ 01. 
tbe rooting of the mabamandapa I can giro no cm-lain id('a, 
tbe tliinness of tbe side walls ])rcclud(‘S tlio id<ia of a vauH., 
and stone overlapping circles were cerbiinly not as(‘d, nor 
is it possible to bave Voofed it with ovcrla])[)ing course's of 
bricks without destroying tbe^ due suboi'dinatiou of tluj roof 
of tbe mabamanda])a to that of tlu; sanctum. 1 can only sug- 
gest that it was roofed by Hat slabs of stone w-sling on 
arcldtraves, themselves supj)orted by pillars and ])ila.sl('rs, of 
which there was no lack. This armngt'ment appears to me 
the only feasible one, but a roof like this w'ould not har- 
monise with the rest of tlie stmctiire. I suggest, tlu'iad'ore, 
that over tbe real roof of stone slabs rose a false roof (if the 
usual low pyramidal or conoidal sbajio ; t;lie rooting of tins 
mabamandapas of brick temph^s is a probbnn, tlui solation 
of which is satisfactorily afforded in no instance. 'l,’lu( great 
tenrplc at Bnddba Gaya bad, one would tliink, a >-auIt(Hl roof, 
as the sanctum has siudi a one to this day; liiit it do('s ap- 
pear from the subsociueut construction of a s(‘<jond pavilion 
over it that it was a Hat roof. A discussion of this point is, 
however, ont of place boro. I can only say, that if the 
mahamandapa was not roofc'-d by flat slabs ami (!()V(.n'<'d with 
a false pyramidal ro(if, it must have tiitluu' Ikhmi rooibd in 
compartments by distinct small fljwers congr<;gating about 
the central tallest tower over tbe (‘('nti'al four pillars of llu^ 
mahamandapa, or it must have bad a larg('. vuulltHi roof, 
which, of course, as was to bo expected, has umU'rgonc', de- 
struction long ago. To the fornuir arrang(!m,e;ut the only ob- 
jection is the gr(xit w(dgbt which tbo arcliitnwis would have 
had to sustain ; but this is not an i,nsuporable! olijoction, and 
indeed on maturer oousidcration I think this was the mode 
adopted. 

The roofing of the mandapa and ardba mandapa need 
liavo given no trouble. 

The pillars and pilasters inside, from mutilated existing 
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fragments, appear to liave been of tiie same style as those 
ah'eady described as belonging to the great ruined Vaishnava 
temples. The entrance to the sanctum is formed by leaving 
an opening in front, which extending a long way up is closed 
gradually by overlapping bricks ; within this opening is set 
a stone door-frame profusely and carefully sculptured, but 
as the top lintel, or architrave, supports nothing and serves 
no constructive purpose whatever, it appears quite out of 
place. I have, however, strong reason for thinking that it 
supported the ends of stone slabs which formed a flat roof 
over the antarala. Over this flat roof of the antarala was 
the regular triangular roof projecting from the face of the 
main tower: fragments of two of the stone slabs which 
thus_yoofed the antarala are still in situ. 



The necessities of construction compel an imnu'nse opeii- 
ing p E to be left in the front face of the tower to allow of 
admission into the sanctum. 

The necessity of a gradual subordination of parts render it 
imperative that the five spires Si S^ S3 S.j, S5 should gradually 
become lower and lower, so that the great tower should main- 
tain its pre-eminence and appear the chief of a gradually 
rising series of spires. Hence the spire S^ must be higher 
than Sg, Ss than S4, Sa than S3 ; the subordination of Sg to S4 
is a constructive necessity, the ardha mandapa being 
usually somewhat smaller than the mandapa, and even 
where equal it is not difficult to subordinate the one to the 
other. 

The spire S3 must of necessity be higher than S.j, the 
central square of the mahamandapa being larger than the 
mandapa, besides, as a rule, resting on higher pillars, so that 
there is not any difficulty but the reverse in preserving 
harmony so far. 

The case, however, is fai* different wii;h spire S^, which 
covers a space no larger than S^ or 83. Here the constructive 
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necessity, if the ordinary construction be followed, renders it 
lower than S 3 and quite inrisible from the front ; therefore a 
construction of a different nature has of necessity to he 
adopted to preserve due subordination. 

This is usually, I may say universally, in temples both of 
brick and stone, effected by making the roof of the antdrala 
project in a triangular form from the front of the great 
tower at a suitable height. 

Wlien stone is the material used in construcjtion, there 
is no necessity for a great rent in the front of the temple, 
as even if the opening be wide, stone ])ermits of deeper 
corbelled projections to close the o])ening within a shorter 
height when the arebitravo construction is not usc'd : gener- 
ally, hoM'^ever, in such cases, the architrave (instruction is 
used, and the weight over the ar(;hitrave is lesscined by 
leaving an opening in the front face verfitully over tiie archi- 
trave to serve as doorway to tlu; second, and even in (.*ases third, 
tier of chambers which arc placc^l over the propen” sanctum 
chamber, this itself being roofed by intersecting s<|uarcs ; 
and the antarala being also roofed by interstn’-ting squares 
and the front wall of the triangular j)rojection' C B 
pierced by a small opening, the result is satisfactory, as even 
if a few drops of rain succeed in penetrating the small opening, 
the roofs of intci-sccting squares over the antarala and sanc- 
tum prevent its reaching the statues or worsbipj)crs. When, 
however, brick is the material of coustriujiion, constmetivo 
necessities compel the opening to assume the form of a great 
rent in the front of the tower, and as it is not (tonveniont, or 
if it he not considered desirable to have an inner roof over the 
sanctum along the lino A 11, rain would freely heat in ; this 
is only partially olwiatcd by the projecting roof 3 ) 0 over 
the^antdrala, which being itself umhu’ the necessity of 
having a great opening in front C B to relievo the support- 
ing architrave, rain, oven if it does not reach the .sanctum, 
would freely beat into the anUrala. Here, then, the imtting 
in of a roof A B is not an optional matter as in stone 
temples, (which sometimes have no inner false roof over the 
antdrala,) hut becomes a rigid necessity; hence the invariable 
custom of having a roof A B over tho antdrala within the 
external gable roof I) 0, and henoe also the necessity of an 
architrave strong and deep at A across tho opening in tho 
sanctum wall to rest tho roof on. ■ 

This done, rain can no longer get to the sanctum, for 
the portions beaten in through tho opening C B arc in- 
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terecpt(id by the roof A B, and only a little spray can sne- 
coed in getling- in tliroiigli the rent A D. 

This in small temples is too small to he of note; in great 
temples it is remedied of necessity by a roof over the sanc- 
tum along the dotted line A B. 

"When the temple is very large, even this is evidently 
not quite sufiS-oiont, and a roof becomes a necessity in an 
intermediate position, as shewn by B Q, T. This is the case 
in the Buddha G-aya great temple. But it is not here ne- 
cessary to proceed further with the discussion ; this will be 
formd in another paper. The great rent in brick tcjnples 
is hidden in a front view of the temple by the tntcrnvcdiato 
conical or pyramidal cluster of roofs over the mahaman- 
dapa and mandapa, &c., and does not in the normal state of 
the building obtrude itself into unpleasant prominence. 

But wlien the building is in ruins, the whole of the 
roof in front of the tower having tumbled in, the great, 
deep, thick architrave at A, which originally served a very 
necessary constructive purpose, looks quite out of place. 
Its immense strength appears as though intended for no 
purpose, and far from looking appropriate, it has exactly 
the look of a gateway stolen from some other building and 
put in wliei’e it is seen merely to cut up the great height 
of the groat rent, which, without this obstruction, really 
looks far more suitable and harmonious. 

■Whenever, therefore, such a gateway is seen obtrud- 
ing itself across the great rent of a Ijrick temple, the 
conclusion may bo safely drawn that the temple possessed 
an anthrala and mahamandapa, &c. It is not invariably, 
however, that brick temples have such entrances; but this 
is not the place to enter further into the subject. 

The interior faces of the walls of the mahamandapa are 
quite plain, depending no doubt entirely on the sculptmcd 
pilasters and pillars of stone for ornament; the roof, however, 
must in any case have been plain, and it does not appear that 
the beautiful domes of overlapping stones found in struc- 
tures of the eighth century, and downwards, were in use prior 
to, or in the fifth centmy at least, in this part of India. 

Externally, the temple depends for ornament entirely 
on cut-brick. The designs appear to have been executed for 
the most part after the bricks were in position, but tlie main 
lines and block outline appear to have been attended to in 
the course of construction. The curious urn-shaped mould- 
ings of the base deserve attention, as being the most archaic 
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liitlierto found. The sunk false-panelled doorways, with 
deep deKeate morddings, and the sunshade over the doorway, 
are features deserving of attention, betraying unmistakably 
a wooden, as well as an un-Indian origin; and the thin pillars 
with bell capitals point also to a wooden Perscpolitan type : 
at the corners we have the usual tier on tier of amalakas, 
separated by niched spaces, which bear a close resemblance 
to the trefoil arches in Kashmir : in the centres of the main 
faces are ornamented large trefoil niches ; the trefoil is not, 
indeed, of the orthodox shape, but tliere can be no mistake 
as to what they wore meant to be. These trefoil niches in 
subsequent ages have become variously modified ; but their 
position, corresponding precisely and invariably to the project- 
ing gable roof from the front face of the building, shews 
that they are essentially a symmetrical reproduction on the 
three other faces of the constructively necessary projecting 
gable roof in front. The retention in these of the trefoil is 
a omious record of the original shape of the opening in the 
front, which, in course of time, and through tlie neccssitit's of 
construction, has in all other parts of India, except Kashmir, 
lost the trefoil form. It is out of place to speculate hero, 
but I may invite a comparison with the templos of Kashmir 
in General Cunningham’s book on its architecture. 

The position of this ornament, however, enables the origin- 
al height of the temple to bo estimated. I have ascertain- 
ed from numerous examples, details of which are given in 
another paper, that this ornamental feature occuxjied the 
centre of the tower portion from above the line of cornice over 
the top of the body of the temple to the top of the pinnacle. 
Applying this law to this temple, it is seen that the pinnacle 
of the temple could not have been more than about 40 feet 
above the basement, the external width of the temple being 
about 24 feet; the height is thus scon to be rather less than 
twice the base. 

The platform on which the temple stands is itself about 
6 feet high above the present ground level. 

The plates will furnish details of measurement, which 
need no repetition here. 

The bricks used in the construction measure 17 inches 
long by 9 inches wide, and rather less than 3 inclies deep ; 24 
bricks being equal to 51 feet, or, more exactly, a little over 5 
feet 6 inches. 

Round the temple wore disposed symmetrically on small, 
detached platforms eight smaller temples — one opposite each 
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of the I'oui- tacos, and one o[)])osite each of the four cornei-s ; 
the two in front and at the hack were the largest, the 
side ones came next, the corner ones were the smallest; every 
one of these has long ago subsided into a mound of brickbats': 
they w ere, like the main temple, on cell foundations. 

J?he remarkable fact that all the temples here ai’e invari- 
ably^ buht on cell foundations puzzled me not a little, till at 
last it occurred to me, from the sandy and low appearance of 
the ground, that the river overflowed the place. 

On enquiry the villagers said that the river does not usually 
rise high enough to flood the place, but in certain years it did'; 
and on one occasion there was wnter breast-dec]) at the gi'onp 
of temples near the llayakhcra Tal. Here, tlien, is tlic ('x^plan- 
ation of the cause why the temples arc all raised above tins 
ground level. 

The old city is said to liavc extended to beyond Chhirka 
Tal on the south, and to Khdmtarai on the north. There are 
a few fragments on the banks of Chhirka Tal, anrl tiun-e is the 
ruin of a temple at Khamtarai, to1)oar out this assert ion; this 
would make the length of the city 5 miles along t he Mahanadi, 
butonly a mile in depth; but, whatever the real facts may be, 
there can be no doubt that the groat buildings wore all cons- 
tructed within a diameter of a inile. 

The traditions of the place ascribe the buildings of the 
temples to Bluibru Vahan Raja. 

In olden days, says tradition, Sirpur was a very large place, 
with a circumference of 5 ooss ; there reigned here a Jtuni, who 
embanked the great tank. She used to reside in the Surang 
(this being the name given to the groat temple on account of 
its deep cells). Subterranean passages led to tlio river and to 
the tank ; she used to bathe in the river and then proccujd to 
the tank, where she would scat herself on a lotus loaf. TJiO 
people were happy and paid no taxes ; they were rich, too, 
for the gods had poured on the place a golden rain for 2’- days. 
The accumulated wealth lies bmied to" this day betweem bat 
and pipar trees, and whoever can find out the partic.ular 
bat and pipar trees alluded to in the legend, will assuredly on 
digging find untold, wealth. One day it occurred to the Eani 
that if she took a single cowrie from each house within her 
dominions, tlie total would ho a groat deal. Accordingly orders 
were issued, and the amount collected aggregated 12 cart-loads 
of cowries; the next day, however, when she went as usual to 
Sit OH the lotus loaf hi the tetuk, it would ho longer support 
her. Terrified at this prodigy, she returned the cowries she 
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had taken, one to each house, and the lotus once again hore 
her weight ; but the flat for the destruction of her race had 
gone forth, she herself reigned peaceably and died. But du- 
ring the reign of her suoce.ssors, some time af ierwavds, a great 
foreign army invaded the kingdom; unable to roped or resist, 
the iflaja and all liis subjects lied into tlie Snrang foi‘ refuge 
and closed the doors : a dog, however, had accidently also got 
in with the multitude, and when the iovadi'rs in then- soarcb 
approached the Suraiig, tlio dog smelling strangers, Ix'gan to 
bark, and thus disclosed their retreat; tlie dooi’sof theSurang 
were then blown open by cannon, and the whole of the people 
destroyed by gunpowdei-. Since then Sii'pur has beem desolate, 
its wealth has gone to llayapura, while the scrub of llayapura 
has come here instead. . Such i.s tlie legend. 

The golden rain in the legends is a very curious circum- 
stance; the story of the lady sitting on the lotus leaf is found 
also in the legeirds of Hasan pur in Magadha, in a d liferent 
form. 

NAB,AYANPUll. 

About 20 miles lower down the Mahdnadi, on the same 
bank of the river as Sirpur, is the small village of Ndrdyan- 
pur ; here are a few temples which, from their stylo, I would 
place after the 9th century : these temples are of stone ; the 
principal one consists of a sanctum and a mandapa : the 
mandapa is an oblong hall greater in breadth than in. 
length in the direction of the sanctum ; it, is or was open 
on all sides, the roof being supported by four entire pillars in 
the centre, and dwarf ones resting on benches 1 ‘ound the 
three exterior sides, the back resting on pilasters abuttin.g 
against the outside or front of the sanctum; the arraiago- 
ment it will bo seen is similar to that of the temples at 
Wyragarh, but there is an essential dilTcrence bedwoen 
them, that here the plan is not tamo, but rich in varied.y of 
light and shade, and the elevation is also ricdily adorned 
with bold mouldings and a profusion of sculpture; the 
temple faces east; it has evidently undergone repair; the 
mahamandapa having not only at some subsequent period 
been repaired with brick, but the openings at the sides and 
front between the bench and thereof having been closed with 
patch-work brick walls. The sanctum of the temple leans 
over considerably, and the mouldings of the basement have 
got broken and greatly distorted in consequence. 

The sanctum has a roof of intersecting squares, supported 
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on four comer pilasters ; these are plain, but broken up along 
their length hy a block or projecting moulding; they ai"o 
surmounted by corbelled capitals ; the faces are ornamented 
by plain geometrical patterns ; the pillars in front of the 
sanctum are profusely sculptured, and the sculpture is both 
deep and carefully finished, and was originally, I think, 
polished, as traces of polish are still occasionally to be 
seen. The pillars of the mandapa, however, are by no means 
in keeping with the sculptured entrance to the sanctum, 
and there is therefore strong reason for supposing that the 
mandapa is a later edition, or at least a restoration; this 
last is my opinion, for its mouldings are qtdte in keeping 
with the mouldings of the sanctum in richness and variety ; 
the mahamandapa having got ruined was, it appears to me, 
repaired subsequently, still, however, retaining the original 
walls, but only up to a certain height, probably up to the 
portion that was not destroyed, and over it dwarf pillars 
were placed to support the roof. It is noticeable, too, as 
strongly confirmatory of this view, that the fagado of the 
mandapa shows that there was not a small doorway in it 
in the position and size of the present one, but that the 
opening was a large one, and was evidently the opening 
from the mahamandapa into the mandapa which once ex- 
isted in front of it ; I conclude, therefore, that the existing 
temple consists only of the sanctum, and part of the maha- 
mandapa of a larger temple, repaired subsequently, the 
portico and roofs of the mandapa and mahamandapa being 
entirely due to the later restoration; the original roof over 
the antarala projecting from the face of tlie tower is still in 
existence, though repaired. 

Within the mahamandapa, and placed in the niches 
formed by running patch-work brick walls between the 
dwarf piUars, are numerous statues ; the statues are in excel- 
lent preservation and in style, material and execution are 
similar to the statues found in and about Rajjhdnd near 
Lakhisarai in Behar ; they are all small and all in very bold 
relief ; as there are no temples in the vicinity whence the 
statues can be supposed to have been brought, except Sirpur, 
and as these are, from their style, of a later date than the 
temples at Sirpur, it follows that most probably the statues 
belong to the temple; they must, therefore, have been 
inserted somehow in the mahamandapa of the temple ; with 
an open mahamandapa I do not see how this could have 
been effected, but if we suppose the mahamandapa to have 
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been similar to tlie mabamandapas of the Khajuvulia temples, 
it is at once seen, wbere and how the statues were put in; 
these statues, therefore, confirm the supposition that the 
temple was originally a complete one built in the style of 
the temples at Khajmfiha, and at about the same period : 
the statues are 2^ feet high altogether, and arc both feaivic 
and Vaishnavic. 

Tlie sanctum enshrines a similar statue ; the temple was 
Saivic, a figure of Parvati occupying the inner and outer 
architraves of the sanctum and the mandapa ; on eit her side 
are statues of Gane§a and Siva. 

The exterior of the temple is richly ornaraonted with 
mouldings profusely sculptured, and two rows of figures 
going round the sanctum ; the mandapa is not loft uncared 
for, but is similarly ornamented. The statues, however, are 
mostly obscene, and among the subjects depicted is one 
w'hich no doubt is intended to exphxin with more plainnf^ss 
than decency the origin of the Nagavausi race ; how any llaja 
of the Nagavansi race could permit such a disgraceful lilx'l 
against his female ancestor it is difficult to understand. 

The existence of Vaishnava statues shows, however, ihat 
one or more Vaishnava temples once existed hcu’c; tluiiT^ arc 
traces in the adjacent river bed of a temj)l<‘. or tcnipl('.s 
having been washed away ; the present temple, too, slanda 
close to the river, which here has high banks on this side, 
showing that the tendency of the river is to tuit its banks 
here, and it is not by any means impi‘ol)able that soim; 
years hence this temple may ahso disappear in the riv('r. 

A few small shrines exist in the vicinity : one to A.ditya, 
faces west and touches the north-east corner of the great 
temple; it is quite devoid of ornament; the ruins of two 
others are to be seen at the back, and a third on ilui oilier 
side; it is therefore not improhahlo that this femplo was f he 
central shrine of a group of 7 or 8 minor temples disposed 
round it in the usual way; hut the position of the Bmaller 
one touching the ^cat one, and the ruins of those at the 
hack, being more distant from the great temple, is not sugges- 
tive of a symmetrical arrangement. Aditya, too, or the Sun, 
to whom the small temple is dedicated, has not much C5on- 
nection with SivA And the tilting over of the small temple 
tends to show that the great temple was built subsequent to 
it, and has by its weight caused this tilting of the pre-exist- 
ing small temple. 

The river I must remark is fiere very wide with a very 
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gentle current, the current flowing close to, but not touch- 
ing, the right high banks. 

The village of Narayanpur is about 300 feet furthur in- 
land. 

To the south of the village are traces of buildings, prob- 
ably temples. 

KURWAI. 

About 6 or 6 miles from here lower down the Mahdnadi 
is the village of Kurwai; here are several temples, mostly of 
brick and stone mixed; they are not ancient; a peculiarity 
worth notice is that one of the temples has a double transept 
separated by an interval, the plan being therefore a double 
cross like the letter H, with the central stroke prolonged 
outwards on both sides. 

BALUDA. 

About 3 miles south- w^est of Seorinarayan, on the right 
bank of the Jong or Jonk River, is the small villager of Baluda;- 
here on the banks of a tank known as Bandliiia ^lAlao, is a 
laterite lingam which is fabled to have ruiwly sprung up Irom 
the ground; it is, of course, to be undevslood JVom this that 
rain or excavations having removed the earth, an old 
established lingam has been brought to light. 'J'liere are 
traces of a temple having once existed hero, which 1 pr(^sume 
was Saivic. 

Seorinarayan, properly Savari Navayana, is an important 
city on the left bank of the Mahanadi just IkjIow tin* junc- 
tion of the Jonk River on the opposite i)auk; it i.s a well- 
known place of pilgrimage, and being on the rouU) to Puri 
from Central India, always contains a nuinlxu’ of j)ilgriras 
en route. 

The number of ancient remains hero are, however, not 
numerous ; the only ancient remains that exist are all to be 
found within a great enclosed courtyard; this courtyard 
contains many temples, large and small ; there are only two 
large ones, the others are small, and the whole of the small 
ones may he dismissed in a very few words : they are mostly 
aU ancient, extensively repaired and modified, and are neither 
elegant in appearance, nor interesting for any peculiarities of 
architecture ; the larger of them are quite modem, probably 
on ancient sites and with a sort of ancient core ; the smaller 
ones retain more of their ancient structure. The objects of 
worship in them axe of various kiads, but the preponderat- 
ipg figure is that of a seated figure with the hands at breast, 
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and fingers so disposed as to form an almond-shaped slit 
flanked on each side by the lines formed by the lines of the 
other fingers ; there can be no mistaking the^ obscene inten- 
tion of the symbol. One of tlie statues wliich is inscribed 
shows that it is Saivic, and not, as I at first supposed, Vaish- 
navic. The inscription is dated in Kalachuri Sam vat 898, and 
opens with an invocation to Siva- The IBrahmans, however, 
unanimously pronounce it a statue of Navayana, as they can- 
not, or will not, read the clearly cut and easily legible Saiva 
invocation with which the inscription opens ; the fig'ure, there- 
fore, is clearly of Siva, with the fingers so disposed that his 
devout worshippers in paying their devotions to tin; lord of 
the lingam in this form may not miss -worshipping the yoni 
at the same time. 

The sculptures arc fairly executed, but are by no means 
equal to the sculptures of Sir])ur. 

The two great temples stand facing each otluu-, one of brick 
and one of stone; the stone one has lately been extensively 
repaired and liberally plastered and white- was (id, and thi.s, 
added to the circumstance that admission even to fh<5 outer 
hall is denied to the unorthodox, in-cvents ma from giving any 
further account or information regarding it beyond ibis, 
that the temple appears to have bc(;n a large and compkde 
one, facing east, built of stone, cut and set without 
cement, and adorned with sculptui'o ; the sculptures are eit her 
plastered over, or built in witliin the outen- massive nuKh'rn 
walls which are built agaiuvst the exterior of the original 
walls by way of support against bulging out. 

The figure inside is said to be of bhick stone, about 3 
feet high ; it represents a two-armed and t.wo-h'gged s<'ated 
human figure. The legs crossed, one 1 land u'sting on the tliigh, 
the other below the chest held horizontally, 'rhe statu<‘ i.s 
said to be precisely like that at liajain known n.s Kajib 
Lochana’s, and, like it, is clearly Buddhist., resfuubling the 
great statue of Buddha atRajjhaua, and al)out tiu' sanu’i also 
in height ; they arc, however, f ull sta.iucjs and riot hUo relievos. 

At the extremity of the colonnade built in front of the 
temple, is a statue said to bo of Cliirud. I could not sc(} this 
or examine it ; there is also a statue of nanninhn. 

To the .right of the entrance of the temple, is a loose 
pilaster with a sculptured figure similar to tlu^ pilasters de- 
scribed at Sirpur ; this female figure is now known as the 
statue of Savari. The legend is, that herc^ Savari worsbippe^d 
E4ma, and as a boon asked that her name should precede his. 
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hence the name of the place Savari Nardyana shortened to 
Seorinarayan ; a similar ^ legend, it will he remembered, 
accounts for the name Rajib Lochana, and both are equally 
unworthy of credit. 

The existence of the Buddhist statue shows that Buddhism 
flourished here anciently, but no inscriptions or other Bud- 
dhist records are now to he found. It is, however, worthy of 
note, that the Saivic statue desci'ibed above is merely a modi" 
fled copy of the usual seated statues of Buddha with hands 
at breast. 

"Whether the Buddhist statue was originally enshrined in 
this temple, or in some other now not in existence, it is 
impossible to say ; the temple in which it now is, I ’ guess 
to date to no earlier period than the 9th century, bat Jiiy 
want of opportunity for examinmg it must render my 
opinion on this point liable to great error; the general style; 
of the shrine is however precisely like those of the Khajurdlia 
temples, and totally unlike those of Sirpur. 

The occurrence of Buddhist remains at Rajam, Sirjmr 
and here, clearly show that Buddhism prevailed in th(;se 
parts in ancient times, and I have assumed that it preceded 
both .Saivism and Vaishnavism. At Rajam we know from its 
inscriptions that Saivism prevailed as early as the 5th c<in- 
tury; at Sirpur we know from inscriptions that])oth Saivism 
and Vaishnavism flourished in the 5th century; liens its 
inscriptions tell us that Saivism flourished in about the 30th 
or 9th century ; but not one of the inscriptions tells us when 
Buddhism flourished. My assumption, therefore, is totally 
unsupported by the evidence of inscriptions, and it is quite 
possible, seeing that Vaishnavism and Saivism flourished side 
by side at the same period, that Buddhism may equally well 
have existed at the same time, whatever the State religion 
may have been. The superb Jain temple at A'rang is proof 
that religious persecution formed no part of the State policy, 
and this is home out by numerous instances elsewhere. 
The idea that Buddhism was systematically persecuted and 
stomped forcibly out of India is supported by not the shadow 
of any satisfactory evidence ; occasionally, individual kings 
like (^a 9 angka may have tried to stamp it out by force, 

11 death it deserved. Brahmanism with 
all its faults is a natmal product of humanity. Buddhism 
appeps to me essptially a protest against, rather than itself a 
religion. But this is hot the place for such a discussion. 
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Close to, but fixed into a wall quite independent of this 
temple, is a long inscription in wMcb there is a grint oblong 
gap at the right-hand upper-half ; it opens with an iuvocatiou 
to Siva, and is dated 979 of the Chedi Saniraisarc. The 
characters are similar to those of the stalue ijiscription dated 
898 of the Elalachuri era, and both are in charactm’s of aliout 
the 9th century, or later. 

The brick temple which stands close to and Pa<*ing the 
great stone temple noticed, is romarkabV- for its ii»‘iglit, size, 
material and form. As at present existing, only tlicsancfuiu 
and antarala can be considered ancient ; the maliamandapa. in 
front is clearly modern and vei’y clumsily builf, and ■jjalched 
on to the older portion. I will, therefore, take account only 
of the sanctum and the antarala. 

The sanctum is built on a circular plan, the circumfer- 
ence of the circle having 4 straight faces substituted at 
the opposite sides to serve as princi{)a] l'ac(!s; the intcaoui'diatc 
arcs are cut up into a nurnlasr of indmilat ions ; towards the 
back there are 5 of these angular projections on each side 
of the central back face; on the front, owing to the arrange- 
ments for joining on the maliamandapa, tlu;rc. is room (ally 
for 2 of the projections on each side. In yihin, tlu'i'cfoi'c, the 
temple resembles in principle the Aran g tcmpl(( ; t he prin- 
ciple of construction is shown in the; piati!! ; in the temple 
at Arang the plan is based on a division of fueb <piadrant 
into 4 parts, drawing lines to tbc divisions from the centre; 
there are altogetber 6 lines including the reedanguiar or- 
dinates bounding the quadrant. On ('acli of tlie li ink'r- 
mediato lines are constructed right-angled Irianghss with their 
apices indented; the construction w'iil be b('tt<n' under- 
stood from the figure than from a lengthy descrijition — to 
the plate then I relor. At Seorinaniyan, the iiuadrant is 
divided into 6 equal parts ; there are consccjiamtly 7 liiu's in- 
cluding the bounding ones of the (piaflmnt, and on b of 
these right-angled triangles aroereeb'd ; tin; construction will 
be underatood from the jilate : they both are based on circles 
instead of, as usual, on squares, and both nwcmble each 
other so far that the principal faces are carried right up to 
the top, but while in the stone temple at Arang tlie priiKa- 
pal faces are carried up unbroken (but not nnscmlptured) 
right to the top, in the brick temple it is broken up into a 
series of pinnacles, rising over and behind each other; the 
angular projections in the stone temple are broken up into 
a chain of miniature towers right to the top ; here they are 
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also broken up, but neither so effectively nor to the top. On 
the contrary, when near the top, the angular projections rise 
right to the top without a single break ; the genei'al appear- 
ance is somewhat that of the temple of Vishveshcr in 
Benares, shown at page 597, Vol. II.,Fergusson’s Architecture; 
so that, while the temple at Arang rises in unbroken majesty 
and with a continuous graceful outline, this, on the contrary, 
rises with.anon-continuousoutline,its outlinebeing anindented 
curve, and in so far resembling the example quoted from Fer- 
gusson ; this difference is not due to difference of material at 
all, but to choice — and the effect is by no means so pleasing 
as the other. The tempJe is unique of its kind, and, being 
of great size, is deserving of study. Its height is about 60 
feet, and it has only lost the topinost pinnacle above the 
amalaka ; the proportion of its total height to base was pro- 
bably 2^. 

The temple is so far injured, both in the upper portions and 
in the basement, that few details regarding it can now be 
obtained ; ^ the mouldings of its base are all worn, and arc 
besides thickly coated with plaster. So also is the most part 
of the loAver half, while the upper half has nearly lost all its 
details by the tumbling off of the outermost face bricks ; but 
fi’omsuch remains as exist, it appears to be a conglomeration 
of various styles, and I am forced to give up as hopeless any 
attempt to rank it under any well-defined type. At the same 
time it is difficult, in the absence of other examph's of its 
kind, to form it into a class of itself ; I leave it, thenffore, 
with the remark that it is a very unique temple, and its 
study may be of use. 

Begarding its age, there is nothing to judge by, ('.veept 
the sculptures on its pillai's and on its eiitramie, and the 
statue inside; the last is a life-size statue beautifully <‘xecu- 
ted and highly polished in a peculiar greenish stone ; the 
sculptm’es of the gateway also are very elaborate, and they 
do not appear much inferior to the Siipur onrjs, but in my 
opinioh resemble rather more closely the sculpturc-s of the 
entrance to the sanctum of the temples at Narayanapura 
and at Pali (the former has been already noticed ; the latter 
will bo noticed further on). On this ground I would hesitate 
to assign to it a date much prior to the 9th century ; its re- 
semblance in plan to the Arang temple is another argument 
pointing to the same date ; but I must add that the sanctity 
of all the temples at Seorindrdyan interposed an insuper- 
able obstacle to a careful and minute examination of them, 
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and my impressions are, therefore, only those which I 

obtained from a superficial view. 

Photographs of the sculpture could not he obtained trom 
there being no position where the instrument could bo set 
up to get a good view of even one side of the .sculptured 
gateway, which, however, is well worth reproduction as an 

illustration of Indian sculpture. 

The statue in the temple is said to be Vishnu. 1, how- 
ever, feel sure it is Aditya ; on the doorwny of tlie sanctum is 
sculptured a two-armed standing figure holding lotus flow- 
ers,— a form in which Aditya is frequently represented. 

The temple appears to have never been finished, _as the 
sculptures on the north jumb of the doorway are evidently 

incomplete. _ . . , . i i 

The sanctum is said to be roofed inside woth stone slabs, 
in intersecting squares, over which, tlic IlL‘ahman.s assert, 
two tiers of chambers existed; but the dangi'vous state of the 
temple, and the inaccessibility of the cntriuici's ol the cham- 
bers which are noiv said to bo hidden behind heavy-tangled 
creepers, rendered it impossible to verify their stateineiits. 
No one would volunteer to climb up the cr ambling face 
of the temple, and they were quite right, as the re.sult would 

certainly have been serious bodily injury. 

An annual fair is bold at-Seorinarayan, but it is not so well 
attended as the fair at Ilajam. There are, bowev(;r, vipious 
other fairs of no great importance held at dillhrent times; 
when I visited the place there was a fair; peojile were bath- 
ing in the river on the occasion of tlu! full moon of^Magh. 
The great gathering, however, takes place on Sivaratri. 


• KHAROB. 

Three miles to the north-west of Seorinarayan is a small 
village, Kharod ; the Central Provinces Gazetteer makes a 
strange mistake in placing it 40 miles to the oast of Bilaspur. 
To all my inquiries after a place of this name, coutaiiiing 
ancient remains, and 40 miles cast of Bildspur, 1 got nega- 
tive replies. If, however, this be the place mxant, then the 
Gazetteer has made a second mistake in assigning the date 
902 to its inscription. The inscription here is clearly dated in 
Ohedi Samvat 933, and opens with an invocation to Sivd ; 
the inscription is within a large ^ dax*k temple, to whiph I 
was not permitted access. As this, though not the oldest, is 
oertainljr the largest and most important temple here, I 
begin with it. 
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The temple consists of a sanctum at the end of a long 
high- wailed enclosure; this enclosure is internally divided 
into a number of chambers, all exceedingly dark ; what the 
real plan of the temple is I can only conjecture; it appears to be 
a complete temple, which has been prolonged in front by later 
additions ; the temple also is by no means quite ancient, but 
owes its present appearance to extensive repairs and restora- 
tions exteriorly, and I am told interiorly also ; it is plain. 

The whole is situated within a courtyard, and the temple 
itself stands on a raised terrace, its floor being higher than the 
groujid level and approached by steps. 

The inscription is witbin tlic temple, and of course quite 
inaccessible to me. My Hindu servant, however, was permit- 
ted to take impressions of it. The temple is Saivic, and is 
known as the temple of Lakhneswar, Laklmeswar being the 
name of the enshrined lingam. 

The lingam is said to be of a stone which has innumer- 
able holes. I infer it to be laterito. 

There are said to be 6 such lingarns in the district, all 
exceedingly holy and ancient; these are named Tingeswar 
at Eingeswar, Kuleswar at Rajara (in the tem|')](! of Maiiad(.'o 
Kulcswar), Gandheswar in the temple at Sirpur,. Lakhues- 
war here, and Burha at Ratanpur. 

Khdrod derives its name, according to local tradition, 
from Khara and Dushana, the hrothers of Ravana. They 
were 6 brothers, Khara and Husbai'ia residing hero, Trisiras 
at Lavan (Laon of the maps, north-cast of Rayapura near the 
left hank of the Mahanadi), Jabal at Turtnria,* said to ho in 
the hills to the east of the line from Sirpur to Narayanpur. 

At Turtnria, which is- a place of pilgrimage, thev(i is said to 
be a stone temple, of ent-stono sot without cement; tlun-e is also 
a cave and a holy hat tree known as Akshaybat or Acdiaybar. 
Unfortunately I only heard of this cave when I was far 
beyond it. The battle between Khara Dushana., and Rama 
was fought on the banks of the Mahanadi at a spot marked 
by a bat tree and Icnown as Panel lavati ; the nose of Burpa 
Nekha was cut off at the cave in the Turtnrid bill, which is 
thus made to have been the spot whore Rama then dwelt. 
The temple there is ascribed to Jabal; tliere is also a kund 
there. On this bill Ravana halted when ho was carrying off 
Sita to figlit the great vulture. Another account says that 
the temples at Turtnria were built by Raja Tamra Dhwaj 
qf Ratanpur, while the temides of Kharod are ascribed to Ms 


* Bince writing this^ I have visited Turturi^* vide report, 
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brother Aswa Dhwaj ; the Mahanadi is said to be tlie ancient 
Chitrd Palavati. I give the legend as I heard it. Comment 
on it is needless. 

Besides the great temple at Kharod, there are numerous 
smaller temples ; two comparatively large ones arc neai’ the 
road from Seorinarayan to the Tillage. Of these, one is 
neglected and in ruins ; the other is still cared for, and is adorned 
with sculpture collected from all sides ; in thi.s t(‘inplc are 
numerous pillars and pilasters with scul])turod females simi- 
lar to the sculptures at Sirpur ; there are bcsidi-s numerous 
detached statues of various kinds ; the pillars api)ear to have 
belonged to the temple, which is of hriek ])k.‘k('(l with stone, 
and wliich must once have been a very line liunple ; it is 
now greatly decayed, all the moulding.s and sculptures are 
broken and crumbling; it stands on a low mound about 8 
feet or a little more ill height; the mound ajipiiars to have 
once been a raised terrace on Avliic.h llie limiplc stood ; tliore 
are traces of several small toin])lcs ini.lK^ vicinity; the tmuple 
is dedicated to Devi (Kali ?} ; hut tlie door was closed, and 1 
could not ascertain. 

There are numerous fragments about the village. 

Beyond, and to the north of the villagi^, arc the rmnuins of a 
group of Sinn, 11 temples. These arc of interest only for the fine 
sculptures which adorn, or once adorned, their entrances; they 
all appear to have consisted of celLs simply, with a little pro- 
jecting portico; the sculptur(« arc very good, and (icjual to the 
fine sculpture in the groat brick temiilo at Seorinaniyan; a,nd 
I* woidd ascribe tins group of tcm])los to the same period as 
the Seorindrayan tomjile ; there are about 5 of the.se tomj)les, 
some quite mined; in one of the temples lies a fragment of a 
Naga, but whether it was itself a statinp or is only ]>art of a 
sculptui’e in which a Naga was inf roducied, 1 <;anuot tell. 
I myself incline to the latter belief ; therf', is, anvong otluins, a 
temple to Aditya with his seven horsc;s shown on the 
pedestal. 

The temples noticed ladoro as of brick pitdvcd Avith stone, 
and containing statues like those at Sirpui%l ascribe to a very 
early period, the same as the Sirpur om^s. Among the sculp- 
tures I could see none that wore undeniably Buddhist; some, 
however, appeared to me clearly Brahman ical; but, as Bud- 
dhism. once existed here, as shoAvn by the statue now 
enshrined in the great temjde at Sooriudrdyan, it is not im- 
possible that some of the pillars may be Buddbist. 

. ^ I haxre since revisited the :Plaoe mid now aeeign tliea^ Unnpbn to the 7 th 

ofOurUTaatkiiesfe. 
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PAMGARH MALHAR. 

Enquiry at Seorinarayan and here showed me tint 
Pamgarh and Malhax are merely earthen forts, and no re- 
mams ot structures now exist there, the inscription from 
Malhar having been earned off to BiMspur, and PamgaiS 
possessing none, I thoxiglit it better therefore to march S 
Janjgir, wliieli was said to contain several fine temples 
I, however, subsequently and, unfortunately, too late, found 

y sending one of my men to Malhar, that there are the 

Sd all OTer.'^° mimerous fragments scat- 

Kharod, several 

fragments of sculpture of no interest or size ar-e to be seen, 
i must note, however, that extensive additions, alterations 
and repairs are now in progress at Kluirod, and that stone 
masons are very busy utihzing all material they can get, so 
tfia,t i much fear the stock of antiquities there will soon suffer 
serious diminution. As it is, the already executed repairs 
and additpns have much to answer for. ^ 

Janjgir or Jangir (Jehangir in tlie Indian Atlas Sheet) is 
situated about 22 miles -north of Seorinaravan and to the 
east of Bilaspiir The Gazetteer strangely e'nougli places it 
83 miles to noidli-east of Bilaspiir, and says— “there is a 
remarlpbly handsome temple here in a remarkalily complete 

dilflSwrl ^ei^ples, one of which is much 

dilapidated, and the other never was finisliod. 

existing temphis, but there is no 
doubt tliat others also existed in ancient times. 

Architecturally,^ the temples are very intc^•(^sting. Here I 
propose giving a brief description only,' reserving a discussion 
of the architecture for a future paper. 

The smaller of the^ two temples is a complete temple 
now_ much decayed; it was Vaishnavic; it faces east, and 
crasisted of the full complement of 4 chambers and a 

The temple is built of stone and is prof iisolv sculntiired 
everywhere, both inside and out, except the exterior of the 
sanctum, which is perfectly plain. 

The sanctum is now partially filled in by rubbish; it is 
cLdled Ti a square chamber with pilasters and 
W w ^ ^ 0^ iaterseoting squares; 

of intersecting squares W fallen 

ingly only the tower roof over it, and although the stones 
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used are throughout set without any cementing material, 
the tower roof does not leak — an unusual circumstance. 

The central figure on the top sill of the entrance is \ ishnu 
with Brahma and Siva at the sides ; the entrance is elaborately 

sculptured; the antarala is noways particularly noiicea me ; 
nest comes the mahamandapa ; this has, at the t wo sides, t wo 
projecting windows as in the examples at Kluijuruha. 1 "O 
whole of the walls arc profusely sculptured with scciiw ti'oni 
the Eamayana, and elseAvhere ; the eye is heuuldered by tlio 
pi’ofusion of sculpture; hut, as may he expected, the execu- 
tion is evidently hasty, and of the immense number of sccuios 
represented, very few can he recognised. Among thc.se 

A scene showing Eama, Lakshmana, Sita, Havana and a 

deer. ^ i i 

A scene, Hama chasing the deer, Havana hiding, Laksii- 

mana preparing to follow Hama. 

A scene, Havana carrying olf Sihi. _ . r, ^ 

A scene, trial of Hama’s strength heforo Sngriva, Hama 
pierces 7 tar or palm trees with an arrow. 

A scene, Bali and Sugriva fighting; lliiiua from behind 
trees shooting an arrow at Biili. 

A scene, monkeys fighting demons. 

A scene, monkeys carrying rocks to build the bridge to 
Lanka. 

A scene, Hama worshipping a lingam at tlio sea-shore at 
Hamisseram. 

Several battle scenes. 

The pillars next to the entrance have obscene sculptures 
representing scenes from Krishna’s life. 

A scene, Eadshna killing the demon. 

There is no doubt that every scene is taken either from the 
Eamayana, or from some other Vaishnavic work; but the story 
of the Eamayana is the principal one represented no doubt. 
These sculptures are not confined to the mahamandapa alone, 
but line the walls of the mandapa and of tlie ardlia imn- 
dapa as well ; the pillars of the temple are cut up into divisions, 
each devoted to a scene, and the whole interior is, up to the 
architraves, a mass of historic or rather legendary sculpture. 

This profusely sculptured hall was roofed by a dome of 
overlapping stones; thereof has tumbled in long ago, hut the 
remains show that the roof stones had, sculptured on them, 
geometrical figures and scroll work and rows of female figures ; 
the sqiiare is formed into an octagon by cutting off the comers 
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by massive architraves and the circular overla 2 )piTig douu' 
sprung direct from this octagon; the corbelled capitals of 
the pillars, which themselves are sculptured, project into 
the hall beyond the line of the octagon, and evidently sup- 
ported female figures which were represented as upholding 
the roof ; when entire, the effect must have been rich be- 
yond even the examples of Khajmfiha, which have no spirited 
historic or legendary sculptures on the walls to occxipy 
the mind; now, however, with the roof broken, and the sup- 
porting females gone, the effect is very greatly reduced. 

The three entrances from the mandapa into the two 
windows at the sides and outwards, were provided with doors 
as is shown by the existence of the stone rings in which the 
door-posts WCTe to work, and by the non-existence of sculpture 
on the portions which would be hidden on account of the 
door ; the window seats, ai’e, as in Khajuraba, provided with 
sloping back-rests. 

The north window has been completely broken up by 
a large pipar tree which grows close to the temple ; its roots 
have embraced the stones, while separating and splitting 
them, so closely that, although as a structure the window 
no longer exists, most of the stones which served in its con- 
.struction are still in or near their original positions upheld 
in the close embrace of the roots and branches of the tree. 

The mandapa and ardlia mandapa are also partiallv ruined. 
It is remarkable that, although the whole of the mandapa 
and the entrance are profusely sculptured and richly aflorued 
with scenes, the sanctum and antarala arc cooiparativcily plain' 
the interior of the sanctum is indeed remarkably plain; (.wen 
the pilasters which suj)ported the now defunct roof of *inter- 
seotmg S(juare8 are perfectly plain, adorned only with a 
block or projecting moulding in the middle. 

Exteriorly, the portico and mandapa are as profmely sculp- 
tured as inside, but in a different style. We have no historical 
or other scenes, but the usual scenes of processions and de- 
tached statues as atKhajuraha; there are two rows of statues 
where the window openings do not compel their omission; 
they are much the same as the Khajurfihd ones, but with 
very much fewer and greatly less conspicuous obscenities. 

But although the mahamandapa and portico are so pro- 
fusely sculptured, the sanctum and antarala have perfectly 
plam exteriors; there axe, indeed, lines of blocks in the posiC 
toons corresponding to tlw tiers of statues on the mahaman- 
oapa,. but they are not in any instance sculptured, nor are 
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the mouldings of the base of the tower so rich and ornate 
as those at the base of the mahamandapa walls; besides these 
points of diffei-ence, the jdace where the mahamandapa and 
antarala walls join is so well marked constructively, that 
I cannot but consider the mandapa and the other ' richly 
sculptured portions to be additions subsequently made to a 
previously existing plain small tem]do, consisting solely of 
the antarala and sanctum. It is possilde, as tradition asserts, 
that the temples hero were never finished, and the incongruity 
may be due to this. 

The tower over the sanctum is formed and sliaped like 
the generality of stone towers, of a gently curved pyramidal 
outline externally, converging to a small cii’cle crowned by 
an amalaka; the construction, however, is like that of brick 
towers; the opening over the entrance is really spanned by 
overlapping stones, the rent thus extending a long wny up 
the face of the tower ; this was doubtless done to relieve the 
architrave; usually, the tower walls over the ai-(dutrave are 
built solid right up, leaving only the openings for admission 
into the one or two tiers of chambers ; the face of the tower 
externally docs not, how'ever, show this great rent, but only 
the usual small entrance ; this is effected by a thin veneer, as 
it were, of stone, covering the great rent externally ; it is, 
however, in this case quite visible internally from the sanctum, 
as the roof of intersecting squares over it has tumbled in, leav- 
ing a clear view right up to the apex of the internal hollow of 
the tower. The tower is as usual built of stones without 
cement laid on each other, and each course slightly overlapping 
the edge of the previous one till the opening'is quite closed. 

The superior limit to the age of the temple is fixed by 
its inscriptions ; there are only 2 mutilated lines : each is out 
in the space separating two of the many scenes. One opens 
with Swasti Sri, the rest of the line mutilated ; the other 
ends with Nripati, the previous name being mutilated ; so 
that in both we lose the important part, via., the name ; the 
characters are those of the 10th oentmy. 

Close to the comer of this temple, and to its north-west, 
is a small temple profusely sculptured externally, and dedi- 
cated to Vishnu ; it faces north, and consists of only a cell 
and entrance. 

Close to this to its east lie the remains of a larger one. 

At the south-west comer of the great temple described 
above is a small plain temple; also VaishnaviCi the sculps, 
tured figure over the entrance being Bama or Parasurdmap 
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but the abseuce of the great axe of Parasurama inclines 
me to consider the statue to represent Rama; the figure 
holds a bow. Brahma and Siva are sculptured on the two 
sides of the c^intral figure; the temple consists only of a 
cell and attaclxed antarala like the usual run of sucli small 
temples ; it faces west. 

There are lying about numerous fragments, some be- 
longing to the temples now dilapidated and ruined, some 
cut to be put on tlic great unfinished temple not ycib 
described : to the cast of, and in front of the great temple 
already described, are traces of a small temple, probably of 
either Vavaha or Ilanuman. 

Close to the remains of this temple, and to its east, stands 
a colossal male statue; it is mutilated, l.)tit it had two feet 
resting on two elephants, and there arc two other elephants 
at the two sides. Can it have been meant for a statue of 
Indra? from its size it is clear that it could not have 
belonged to the temple already described, nor to any small one. 
Could it have been intended for the great unfinished temple ? 
or is it a relic of a temple equally great, now no longer 
in existence ? This statue lies on the banks of a fine shoot 
of water about 1,000 feet square with stone ghats on the 
west and north banks. It is known as Bimba Tal, and 
though some of the people call it Rani Tdl, that name is 
said properly to belong to another largo tank close to this. 

Although the tank is named Bimba Tal, tradition denies 
distinctly that Bimbaji Bhonsla had ever anything to do 
either with the tank or the temples ; the people, nevertheless, 
cannot give any reason why the name is Bimba Tal, or what 
it means. 

The banks, but more especially the north-west comer of 
the tank, is Ml of fragments ; here are the remains of a 
large Saiva temple ; not far from it are statues, au elephant, 
a vardha and others; the elephant is of the size of the 
Mahoba ones which belonged to the ruined temple on the 
island, and is one of many that probably served the same 
purpose, viz., projected from the principal comers of the 
temple over the eaves and under the tower proper as they 
do still in the Khajurdha temples ; there are mounds also at 
the south-west comer of the tank, and a few statues. 

It is clear that there were here numerous temples which 
have now quite disappeared; there must have been some 
among them little inferior to the great temples of Khajurdhd. 
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As a temj)le wliicli, from its inscription, we know to 
belong to tlie Otli or lOtb century still exists, and another 
temple traditionally said to be of the same date and un- 
finished also stands nearly uninjured, it is not unreasonable 
to consider that those that have perished were older ; this, 
how'evcr, is merely a suggestion. 

Tbe great unfinished temjJo stands on a large oblong 
terrace ; the external walls of the terrace, up to the point 
where the sloping backs of the seats should be, appear to 
hav'^e been completed : but now the enthe of the uppermost 
course and portions of the lowej* haye entirely disappeared ; 
the external face of the rcyetment of the terrace was orna- 
mented in a way similar to those of the Khajuraha temples, 
of which the only portion now existing entire there is the 
portion round the Eidmachandra temple. ’ The upper sur- 
face of the terrace appears never to have been brought up 
to its iinal level by smooth slabs laid on evenly, but the 
enthe rough filling-in appears complete ; over the rough 
filling, as it now exists, two layers of cut-stone, each 10 inches 
thick, would be needed to bring it up to the proper level ; 
several hollows due to sinkage and settlement are to bo scon, 
not of serious importance to a floor, but of vital importance 
if any walls had boon built on those spots. 

The filling-inis done, in short, in a manner that would bo 
considered disgi'aceful were the work done by the existing 
Public Works Department, but it has been the fasliion to praise 
up, beyond their deserts, ancient buildings, simply because 
they are ancient, and in the natural course of things this must 
always be so, for distance lends enchantment, softens down 
disagreements, and finally allows none but the very best^ of 
the works executed to be seen by us, the inferior ones having 
in the course of ages entirely disappeared; and yet the state 
of preservation of tlio unfinished temple here leads to the in- 
ference that the work hero is by no moans inferior to the 
usual run of such works elsewhere, of which, by reason of 
the external veneer of cut-stone, wo cannot examine the 

The temple consists of a cell only ; it is profusely sculp- 
tured outside with statues as at Khajurdhd, but without any 
obscenity; the tower is only half, or rather less than half, 
finished, and is also profusely sculptured right up to the top 
as far as finished ; it appears that the building and the sculp- 
ture went on simultaneously ; the walls consist of rubble loose- 
ly thrown in between the cut-stono faces of a skeletbn wall. 
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SO tliat iu the admirably finished temples whicli w^e praise so 
highly, the walls are really very shaky things witli fair 
exteriors; the great size and weight of the rubble filling alone 
gives them such stability as they possess, for no poi-tion of it 
is due either to careful bonding or careful interior work. 

The sanctum internally has plain walls and pillars up to 
the architraves, which are surmounted by a dome of over- 
lapping stones ; the entire portion above the architraves is 
highly and richly sculptured. 

The architrave over the entrance shows Vishnu a-s tlui 
central figure with Brahma and Siva at the sides as subordi- 
nate figures ; the temple therefore was intended to bo Vaisli- 
navic ; it faces east. 

Although only the sanctum is built, and there are no re- 
mains of a mahamandapa or other buildings in front, there 
can bo no doubt that a mahamandapa was intended to bo 
added, as there is space left in the sculptured walls to join on 
the walls of the mahamandapa, and in the immediate ' vicini- 
ty a few stones by way of guide stones for the position of its 
foundations, in immediate contact with the sanctum, have 
been laid; from the style of the sculpture on the front pillars 
or pilasters of the sanctum, which would, on the addition of 
the mahamandapa, form a part of its walls, it is evident that 
this temple was meant to have had a scries of scjulpturcs 
adorning the interior, similar to the series in the smaller 
temple noticed before. 

The sanctum contains no enshrined statue, but the throne 
or singhhsan for it exists ready ; it faces east. 

Tradition says that the temples here and at Seorindrayan 
were begun simultaneously, and were rivals for the favor of 
the deity, each being pushed on with the utmost vigor 
towards completion, as the god, it was declared, would takes 
up his residence in the one first finished ; the Seorinarayan 
temple won the race, Ndrdyana took up his abode tli'ore, 
and these temples wei'e abandoned and left in their unfinished 
state. 

The sculptures in the large temple show that it belongs 
to the same period as the smaller one noticed before, i . «?., to 
some time after the 9th century. 

Sixteen miles due north of Janjgir and eight miles to the 
north-east of Bdludd is said to be a cave in the hills ; the 
cave is said to contain fine sculptures, pillars, &c. Accounts, 
however, vary gi'catly regarding this cave: while some say ii; 
is well exocutedj hcis light enough to soc^ jitid eoTitoius 
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fine sculptured remains ; otlier accounts nial<e it dark, low, 
unsculptured and even untouclied by art, the entrance to be 
a long narrow passage which has to bo threaded in a crawling 
posture, where to turn is impossible ; the cave, when reached, 
is found to be large, and is supposed to contain endless 
statues, but is pitch dark ; one point is certain, ^ that a cav(^ 
exists, and it is not impossible that the varying accounts 
refer to two caves ; the cave is at present occupied by 
holy mendicant who resents ah attempts to penetrate the 
secrets of his cavern, and I considered it prudent not to waste, 
my time in going to the spot, for even if the cave wure worth 
a visit, the holy man would prove an insuperable obstacle to 
a close acquaintanceship with the interior of it.^' 

BACHIIAUD. 

At Bachhaud, five miles to the west of Baluda, andaliout 
fourteen north-west of Janjgir, is a tort, said to^ be ol 
stone and brick with an arched gateway still in cxistema^; 
the arched gateway is sufficient to mark the superior limit oi 
its ago, and tliere being nothing interesting in it, it was not 
visited, t 

akaltArA. 

Ten miles or a little more duo west of Janjgir, on the route 
to Bildspur, is the large village Alcaltdru ; hcr(j are endless 
fragments of cut and sculptured stone which are being carted 
in from the vicinity and from Kotgarh, throe miles to the 
north, to build a Baniya’s house. | 

On the outskirts of the village towards the north are 
numerous temples ; those now standing, and permitted to stand, 
are uninteresting ones, dating to no distant past ; they are 
built in the modern patch-work stylo of tompUis of bricks 
and older materials, and probably on ancient sites; the fine 
temples are, however, entirely demolished, and only tludrsit-tis 
can now be pointed out ; of tluiso, the people say tliey remem- 
ber three, — one in the city itself within a slight enclosure pro- 
fusely sculptured with rows of statues on. the exterior as at 
Kliajurdhd or rather at Ndrdyanpur, and of about the same 
size they are said to have been smaller than the great un- 
finished temple at Janjgir. 


* Note.-— S ince tins waa written, 1 luive visited tlie Cfivcv repert, 3 
f Since tins wa» written, an inscription Ims been found here, vids report, 4 87o'/o, 

J NOTB. -—Since this was written, a fmjicnient of insenpt'mn of fjrent interest been 
disfovered by mo when passing tbrongh in Me report, l$75“7w* 
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KOTGARH. 

The place mentioned above as Kotgarli consists of really 
two distinct places close to caoli other, named resj;)cctively 
Kot and Garh, or the citadel and the fort : the Garii 
is a square fort with earthen ramjjarts 50 feet high ; 
there are remains witliin it of sculptiu’ed temples, but 
nothing novv standing, and, as before said, the materials 
are now being used up at Akaltara,. There are two 
gates to tlie fort on the east and west; tlie west gate is 
standing, and has fretted arches ; there is an inscription in tlie 
gateway in characters which resemble those of the 10th ceu- 
tury, and the remains tliere must, tlierefore, be assigned to a 
period subsequent to the 10th century, but the existence of 
the fretted arched gateway would bring it down to modern 
times, and the conclusion can be avoided only by supposing 
the arched-way to be a later addition, — a by no moans impro- 
bable supposition, for the fort is strong, and in the troubled 
times just preceding the Maharatta conquests, must have 
been a place of importance; tradition ascribes the fort 
to Jaya Sinha, a petty chieftain, subject to the Rajas of 
Ratanpur, and as the insoaption mentions a Jaya Sinha with- 
out the title of Raja, I am willing to accept the tradition 
as in the main correct ; tradition also makes the foi’t about 
600 years old, which is probable, although I- must say that 
rjchly sculpbircd temples like those that existed hero are not 
likely to have been erected so late as the 11th century. 

The fort abuts on its north against a natural low hill ; 
the space Avithin the foil is Amry confliujd from the great 
width of the walls at the l)aso, Avhicli, l)eing 50 feet liigh 
and pf earth, necessarily take up a great deaf of room; the 
Kot is on the north of, and close to, the hill mentioned. 

Close to^ the place is the village of llahamadj)ur ; hero is 
an inscription said by tlio Mdlguzdr to have l)een brouglit 
from the ruins in the fort by stone-cutters to cut up for 
manufacture into dishes, but fortunately preserved by Irim ; 
it is incomplete, the last portion witb the date being worn or 
peeled ofl: in cliaracters it resembles the inscription on the 
gateway of the fort and is subsequent to the 10th century ; 
ihe people of the place, however, say that the inscription 
belonged to the temple on Jamaithl in Mahamadpur ; the tem- 
ple has entirely disappeared, leaving only a shapeless mass 
ot ^ rums, whence all useful stone has been canded oft’, and I 
thin^k this version of the original site of the inscription more 
likely to be correct than the Mdlguzdr’s story. 
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If, however, wo accept the local tradition, and I must 
mention that tradition ascribes to the temples at Janjgir an 
age also of 500 years, we must ascribe the temples both here 
and at Janjgir to the 14tli century, and althougli externally 
the latter are like the Khajurahd iem^des, the inno\mtion 
in the interior, in the introduction of historical or mytholo- 
gical continuous sculptured scones, docs point to some differ- 
ence of age, and tlieso temples must on that account be 
placed subsequent to the Khajinaha temples, some of which 
date only to the 11th centuiy, but in therefore ascribing 
those to tlic 1-lth century I fear the distance in time becomes 
too great, and I would willingly assign them to a century 
earlier at least, or the 13th century, i. e., just after the time 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Upper India, which 
naturally would load to many of the architects in Upper and 
Central India seeking shelter and patronage in the courts of 
Uajas not yet subdued by the Muhamma(lans. 

KOTMI. 

About six miles west of Akaltard is a small village possess- 
ing a large tank and a fort ; the village is known as Kotmi ; 
the fort is a small square with high eartbon ramparts j the 
3 ‘amparts arc more than 40 feet higli ; there were two gates 
to the east and west in this fort, and a small one at the 
south-east corner, whore the nala draining ])art of the in- 
terior finds exit ; thci*e is nothing of interest within or with- 
out, the mounds inside being the ruins of modern buildings. 

GOTAUIIA. 

Eight miles west-north-west of Kotmi is the large vil- 
lage Qotaura ; here arc numerous statues carefully oxeciii,(!d 
and finished in black stone, and in excellent preservation; 
my onqnirifis for existing tompbjs show<Ml that none were 
standing, hut there arc the sites of several anti nimuirous 
fragments of ston(3, plain and scul])tured, almost entirely, 
except the statues, used up in modcjrii huf.s and houses. I 
found no inscriptions, nor could I hoar of any. 

BILASPUE. 

Bildspur, the present head-quarters of the district, is a 
town of modern p:rowth, pleasantly situated on the south bank 
of the Arna Eiver ; here I found tliroo insoi’iptions which 
had been brought in from various places in the district, be- 
sides some statues ; the two larger msoxiptions wore being 
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despatclied to Rayapura, for Nagpur, but through 

the courtesy of the Deputy Commissioner, Major Bloomficdd, 
I was enabled to secure impressions of them liel'oro tln'y 
started. One of these, dated Samvat 979, consisting of 28 
lines in good preservation, is from Malhar; it o])(;ns \viili aii 
invocation to Siva. In the body of the inscri])tion (k*cuj‘s 
the name of Ratna Dcva, and there is mentioncid a Kosaml)i 
Nagara, probably the name of some village in tJio district; 
the inscription appears likely to bo of interest. 

The other inscription, also dated in 979, is said to have 
come from Ratanpur, but some say it originally (;ame from 
Dhangaon; the centre of the slab, wlfudi is a large one, is 
worn quite smooth; it opens with an invocation to Siva. 

The third inscription is romai'kable; it is on a reddish stone 
and is inscribed on both sides ; the inscription is brokem, and 
is now in two pieces ; it is said to have come from Dhangaon, 
but there appears to be nothing certainly known ns to the 
original location of inscriptions once they get moved out from 
their original sites.* 

The inscriptions on both faces open with an invocation to 
Gane 9 a, and both appear eomplehj ; I can, however, sec no 
dates in either. 

Besides these inscriptions, one of the statues said to have 
been brought from Ratanpur is inscribed ; it is a four-armed 
statue in black stone, coarsely executed and covor(',d witli oil ; 
the inscription mentions a Sri Pratdpa Sinha, either Raja or 
Rawat. 

The other statues are of no especial inttu’ost. 

RATANPUR. 

Ratanpur or Ratnapur is now a decayed city, full of dirty 
pools, marshes and decaying vegetation of all sorts, and 
must be very unhealthy : the remains here are few, and date 
mostly to_ recent times ; the earliest remains here consist 
of the ruins of one or more temples whose pillars and sculp- 
ture have been utilized in the adornment of the gates and 
posterns of the fort, and of the buildings in the palace 
known as Bddal Mahal; the sculptures ai*o of the Khaju- 
rdhi type, and in two kinds of stone, one a reddish sand- 
stone, and one a dark variety ; the door-frame of a temple, 
richlj;' carved, does duty as a postern in the fort walls; 
within the fort, a colonnade abutting against the interior 

1^1 have since (in my tow m wasoii 1375-76) ascertaiiaed heyond that it £ta»a 
f i’om the MU fort ICosgain. 
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face of the fort wail is composed eatircly of ancient pillars, 
and the back wall is encrusted with ancient sculpture ; all 
these are of the style of the Khajuraha sculptures, and 
there is no want of iodecency among them. Within the 
fort, was discovered an inscription, now partially broken, at 
the right-hand edges, but still toleral>ly entire and in good 
preservation ; the stone lies exposed to the weather in the 
compound of the police station ! It is dated Samyat 1207, 
and opens with an invocation to Siva. I infer, therefore, that 
the temples which furnished materials for adorning the pre- 
sent fort walls, &c., dated to about the middle of the 12th 
century, A. D., thus agreeing with the presumed date of the 
ruins at Kotgarh and Janigh; but as Hatna Deva who, is, 
supposed on good grounds, to have founded Ratnapura, gct- 
tainly lived prior to the end of the 10th century, it is possi- 
ble that some of the remains belong to his period. ^ What 
particular fragments of the sculpture belong to his time is, 
however, now not possible to tell, nor is it of any importance f 
this much is certain, that no structures of his period or even 
of the period of the later temple-building Rajas in the middle 
of the 12th century exist now at Ratnapur ; arclisoologically, 
apart from the inscription and the fragments of sculpture 
that still exist, Ratnapur is of no interest. 

The great inscription, dated 919, which was at Bilaspur 
when I saw it, and is now probably at Nagpur, may have 
been found here, but I could get no information regarding 
its having been sent from here to Bilaspur. Dhangaon, 
however, is said to have yielded inscriptions which were 
brought here and subsequently sent off to Bilaspur. 

The existing temples are entirely modem. I mention 
the principal ones : — 

Birst, the temple on the lull : this is a white-washed struc- 
ture, avowedly modem, and of the style of the temples at 
Rdydpura ; it may be occupying an ancient site, and is possibly 
built of ancient materials; the materials, however, arc quite 
plain, and there is nothing to show they are ancient ; in the 
temple are two inscriptions, one scratched on the doorstep 
in two lines, and one on a pillar, of five Imes in modem 
characters. In the temple is a statue of Blmbaji Bhonsld, to 
whom the temple is ascribed. 

There are some minor temples and ruins of modern tem- 
ples on the hill. 

In the city, the oldest temple is that known as the Ma- 
Mmdi temple; this is also modern, and built in tlio stylo of 
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the modern temples ; hei'e are two inscriptions, from one of 
which I infer the temple to belong to about the tinu? of 
Bahirsdhi Deva, whose probable period of reign the (hiztdteer 
gives as from 1606 to 1636, A. 1).; the other and larger one 
opens with a Saivic invocation, and is dated Sam vat 1662. 

Close to the Mahamai temple is the Kanthi Bewal, will) 
an inscription which is in modern characters, and o])cns with 
an invocation to Siva. There arc unmhciiess otlu'r' tenn- 
ples in various stages of decay : all modern, all rerj dirty, 
and all devoid of interest and unworthy of visit ; dirty tauhs, 
one or two lined witli masonry and stone rovetnumts, arc; 
scattered everywhere, full of fbul-smolling gTconisli water 
and weeds ; near the Mahamai tciu])le8 are a few frag- 
ments which a 2 )pear Jaina; of these, a large seated figurci 
has the snake symbol. In the ciiy I saw two fine small' sta- 
tues, which may have been Saivic or Vaishnavic ; ])roI)al)ly 
the latter. 

Eatnapur is said anciently to have bc^en known as Mani- 
pur, and Manikpur,and tohavelK'enthcisecnu; of soincf of the 
stories related m the Mahabliarata : it need not be aclchcd that 
this is an assertion utterly devoid of founclation. Tlun-c; is 
not the least evidence that Eatnapur as a (city was (iven in 
existence before the end of the Oth century or jad'ore Eatna 
Deva; the place is said to have containcid 1,100 tanks, and 
this tradition may bo correct, as the so-called tanks are some 
of them merely duck ponds; the inhabitants arc; scivtiwjly 
afBicted with goitre and swellings in various ])arts of tlic 
body, and it is rare indeed to see a |M!rmanont residemt of the 
place with a healthy look; all are sickly, and tlu; town wcam 
a look of decay and squalid wretchedness unrivalhxl in the 
(iistrict, and only parallelled by Wyragarh in the Clidndii 
district. 

JTJNA shahae. 

Close to Eatanpur is Jun4 Shahar ; here are the ruins of 
several buildings mdently of no antiquity ; then-e is a largo 
tam m the vicinity picturesquely situated at the foot of the 
hills. On the hills are a lew temples, txono of great anti* 
qnity and none of interest. 

Two largo tanks,— one at the south-west end at the gorge 
of lulls near the apj)roach to the city from Eatanpur, the 
other to the north, are noticeable for thoir masonry (stone) 
revetments and ghMs; on the banks of both are temples, not 
^ 1 temples on the northern tank named 

ixanliar J uni has three inscriptions let in ; there are a f fiW 
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others, all dating to within the last few years. The Kanhnr 
Juni is tlie best tank in tlio place and tlic only one whose 
water may he drunk without tlie ccrtaiuty of a s^vift attack 
of illness. 

PALI. 

Twelve miles to the north-east of Eatanpur is the- 
small village Pali ; here, at the extreme soutli-west end oi‘ 
the city, is a fine large tank with the remains of several 
temples on its hanks. Of these, all hut one are more 
heaps of stones, and all except one appear to have Ix^en 
small — the one that is still standing is also paidially rmhied ; 
the mahamandapa has indeed its roof standing, hut not 
entire : some of the stones have got hroken, and on thci 
exterior, the outer layers have entirely (lisappearcnl ; tlie 
heaps of loose stones lie at the foot of the walls and 
render it impossihlc to secure a plan ; hut though an ac- 
curate plan cannot ho ohtained, tiie tcoiiph' ch^arly was a 
complete one in the style of tin; jClmjuraha osu's, or i-uther 
more exactly like the great t(jmplc at yohagjuir to h(' d(‘scrihed 
further on; there are projecting windows in tlui side's of the 
mahamandapa with sloping hack-rests as there and at Kliaju- 
raha ; the roof of the mahamandapa is sui)port(;d hy ])iias- 
ters disposed as in tlie Sohagpur temple ami withont the four 
central pillars which arc to he soon in the Khajuraha, tem- 
ples ; the roof consequently is of greatly mori! imposing di- 
mensions than those at Ivhajuriiha, the clear span being 18 
feet, which is tolerably largo for a dome! of ovcrlapjiing 
courses as at Sohagpur; the mahamandapa hero also has 
had extra pillars added in front, itr line with the side ])ilas- 
ters of the samitum entrance, to 8up[)ort an architj-avo which 
had failed; these pillars are not of a kind with the. others, 
and are quite out of place, hiding th(^ (x.(|uisitc carving be- 
hind, on the sides of the entrance of the samttiuu. 

The dome of the mahamandapa consist;sof coui-ses of, (ton- 
centric fretted circles (tach similler tlian the mtxt lower 
course until at the top one small cir(;J(j with a pendant 
closes the opening ; the circtle rises from an oettagnn formed 
hy cutting off the corners of the square diagonally hy 
massive architraves from pilaster to pilaster ; eacth tier (if 
the overlapping courses of the dome is richly fretted and coved, 
the whole arrangement forming a hemisphere of semi-cir- 
cifiarly hollowed niches, each enshrining a small seated figTire 
with folded hands ; the lowest course alone represents a series 
of figures in various attitudes, and “ running into each other 
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in happy confusion below this is the octagon omanKsnt- 
ed by the usual geometric patterns and lotus leaves. It does 
not appear that here, as is often the case elsewhere, any 
figures rose up from pilasters or corbelled projections to sup- 
port and adorn the roof : the roof of the sanctum is circu- 
lar, formed of overlapping courses ; so is the roof of the por- 
tico ; all others are flat. The pilasters are carved and onra- 
mented, but the walls are quite plain; on the walls, in tlireo 
distinct places, is engraved in very deeply cut characters the 
name of Sriman Jajalla Deva ; the inscription consists of a 
smgle line, from which I ascribe the construction of the 
temple to J ajalla Deva. 

On the window scat at tlie south side is engraved three 
lines, evidently a pilgrim’s record of worship paid h(sre ; the 
pilgrim was a jogi named Magara Dhwaj, the number 700 
follows the^ name, but as there is no Samvat mentioned, 
I doubt if ^ it be a date at aU ; even if it be, it cannot ])e 700 
of the^ Vikrama era, for Jajalla Deva from the list of 
kings in the Central Provinces Ga;^ett(^or, page 80, which 
has fairly stood the test of inscriptions in the portion hero 
applicable, gives a J djalla Deva as reigning between 050 and 
990 A.D., and- the inscriptions discover(;d make liim the 
father of Eatna Deva. The temple, therefore, dates to the 
latter half of the 10th century at most, and could not have 
been visited by the jogi in 700, but th<^ date, if date it 
be, may be intended for one thousand and odd, the odd units 
figure having since got worn away. 

Externally, the tower of the sanctum has 3 principal 
faces as usual ; the quadrants between the back and side 
faces are broken up into 6 rectangular projections, of which 
the centre one marking the corner is the principal; the 
mouldings are deep, bold and richly sculptured, and the two 
rows of statues running round are well executed and su- 
perior to the usual run of such sculptures in subject, design 
and in execution, there being no indecent figures; unfor- 
tunately, a thick coat of plaster and white-wash nearly fills 
up the hollows, and the delicately carved figures are only 
partially visible where time and weather, combined with 
the shock of falling blocks from the upper portions of the 
tower, have rubbed away the coating; the figures are small, 
smaller than usual, in a reddish stone, well and carefully 
executed and probably once polished ; the sculptures inside 
apj^ar also to have been polished. 
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The upper portion of the to'wer has lost its courses of 
sculptured stone-facing, and now rises bare and rugg('d 
crowned by the amalaka; the roof of the mahamandapa 
is equally bare, and generally the exterior of the temple has 
suffered mueh. 

The temple is situated on a small raised platform, and is 
probably built on cell foundations, as several parts sound 
hollow ; the sanctum has been dug up, doubtless, in search of 
treasure from the hollow sound its floor gave when struck, 
and is now a mass of confused stones. The temple faces 
east, and was Saivic, Sivd himself being sculptured over 
the entrance, while Brahma and Vishnu are at the sides; 
an argha lies loose in the sanctum; steps led from the 
portico in front to the tank which faces it; there are no 
traces of mortar or plaster except tlie external coat akeady 
noticed, and which was even extended to the intcjiov, but 
the inner layer appears to have been ap])licd only to the 
plain walls, and being thin, has quite peeled oft.* 

CHAITMA AND MANIKBUE. 

PdU is usually known as Chaitma Pdli. Ohaitma is a small 
village about 8 miles to the east by a little north of P41i, but 
though associated in name with Pdli, it contains absolutely 
no remains of antiquity. The small village of Manikpux also 
contains nothing of interest. 

LAPHAGAEH. 

Twelve miles to the north of Pdli is the groat fort of La- 
phd —the strongest natmal fort I have seen "this season, and 
one of the strongest in India. The road lies through 
Tartuma or Tayetma, the present head-quarters of the 
Ldphd Chief; beyond this city, the road becomes, after 
a short distance, exceedingly difficult and utterly impass- 
able to any but foot passengers and cattle; it is in short 
a mere track over the hills, densely covered with low 
jangal and moderate-sized timber; the road does not go 
straight to the fort, but winds round vid Bdgdara village 
entering the fort at the north-west end; the last portion 
of the ascent is utterly impracticable even for all but very 
lightly laden small cattle, and the last ascent is very 

» Nora.— SinoB this -was written, I hoaxd in my tour duri^? 1875-76 of two inscriiir 
toons found m Uie templo ruins hero, one of which, is said to have hoeu clandestinely eswW 
off by the Chief of Lahhnnpur, and cannot ho found j the other is said yot to bo lyiiijr near 
t)ie templo, but my eforts, httekod by promiaos of failed to procure a copy of it or 

even rohablo mformatbu about it, and. I fear, thereto, it was mythical ; I coiiki not yidt 
the place myself. 
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stec2J, but not long ; tlie greater part of tlic a(S(jent is cojii- 
manclcd froni the fort Avails; passing an oiiler gate, llio 
real gate of the fort, knoAA^n as the Jhaiidi or JDiudii 
gate, is reached; this gate consists of a S([narc hloch, havin'*- 
chambers at the sides o^Aening into the cent mi ])assa<*'c a7 
the tAAm ends of AAdiich are the gates ; the clmmlxTs ;m-’not 
merely guard-rooms, but serve ns temj)les, also, if no! (*xclu- 
sively; they consist of ohlong hails suj)[)or{ed on tlmn; rows 
of jAillars; the inmost row being ncixt the hack Avail ('onsists 
of pilasters, the others ar(^ j)iilars. I’lio ])illars ar('. pliu'n 
square ones, ornamented only with |)lain inonldings ; thov 
are elegant, and the moLildings, thongli jjiain, avc. wf'll (i(*rme'd 
and shaijilj cut ; the }uat(?rial is a m*r('y sandstoixj foi* 
most 2 )art; there arc now a few IVagments of statues and 
sculptures lying about, which slio^v that Siva, Avas worsliio. 
pcdliciGj the bracket capitals ol" tiuj ])illai*s avc^* 
and support plain architrave's, over whicb ;,u'e slabs laid Hat 
from the roof; the roof is quite flat, hut is now in disreneair' 
i he outer gate above mentioned, aftA'i- lassing Aviiiedi 
tills gfito IS reached, is coniKicted Avith tlie main ''ute hv 
outworks; these consist siiufily of walls of no gn^at^tbick'. 
ness ; but as the .side's of the l)roje,eting spur of tahle'leind, 
at the extremity ot av nch the; gate is placnd ares veniical, 
there is no possibility ol storming the connecting waJls • tiie^ 
outer gate is also double, its outer entrance, beiiiig at iV'-ht, 
angles to. its inner ; it will thus bo seen that tlie last Tiortion 
at the ascent runs parallel to the line of fort-walls and 
beloAvthem, and is quite exposed to missiles of even-v kind- 

it IS also narrowand is, in fact, cut on the' almost ve'rt.ical sub 
ol: the hill. 

nf “‘‘‘cgnlar, folloAving the direvttion 

is hmit plateau ot the hill ; sometimes the^ AvaJJ 

is built of cut-stone, sometimes of rubble ; 1 could sei* no 
re^on for this, but it is to bo Kimarked that, ctlose to tin? 
gates, the walls are faced with cut-stone; following the etb-e 
of the plateau the walls go on undulating a(?oordin<>> to the 
level of the ground they stand on, till they reach a pass 
between the LaphA hill and another adjacent isolated S 
known as Edni tonk ; the pass is a nariW ridge witii Alorv 

leSh^'rf'aW Ton aan-owestfor a 

lengtn ot about 200 feet; here, at the inner end of tbo 

p^s, 18 built the 2nd gate known as the Mankd Dai gate • 

Wond tlm gate to the right the walls are oontinuod Sg 

the edge of the pass to the other hUl, round whfch it 
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to the left, the walls are also coatiaued along the edge of the 
pass, hut at a short distance there is a break, and beyond it the 
walls go on to the other hill as on the right wdth W’hich it 
cnchcles the hill ; the portion of the wall on this or Lapha 
side of the break doubles sharp round at the break and runs 
a short way parallel to its former direction down the slope ; 
to a little bit of what is, perhaps, an artificially led IotcI 
ground, the portion of wall beyond the bi'cak is also contin- 
ued downwards at its nearer end parallel to the coin-sc of 
the otlicr wall at only 25 or 30 feet distance till it also 
reaches the little bit of level ground ; _ here the two meet in 
a gate, which has now, hoiveyer, (piite disappeared, and ivhoso 
existence wuis unknoivn to the villagers, \yho, accordingly, 
were much amused by my apparently objectless examin- 
ation, till the sill of the dedunct gateway was turned up ; 
as will be evident from tlio description, here too, not only 
the last portion of the ascent to the outer douhlcj gateway, 
but even part of the passag'c between it and the upper doulih; 
gateway, is commanded by tlie walls ol the (ort: the lowajr 
gateway forms an entrance into the Ptani touk phi^^eaii 
directly, and into the Lapha plateau througb the inner gato 
way ; this last serves thus the double purpose of a sepamt- 
iug gate between Uani tonk and Laphd, and of a gate to 
Lapha. 

'I'he Mankd Dai inner double gate tacos north, and in 
])lan is similar to th(^ gate described helort;, hut the statues 
licre are in better pr<!sei'valion j tluM'O is a line '^latuc of 
Mauka or Manyti Devi let into the wall in a niche, uud ilu, 
gate is altogether in licdtcr piuservai.ion ; the outer (Puiblo 
gate below lias no name, and no remains exist except a few 
fragments now bm-ied in a shapeless tnnmlus. 

The next gate is known as the ifukra gate ; it. is -jp,, 
south end of the billon the east side; here, as in tdi(i two 
previous entrances, there arc two_ gates, I'ai'h douhliy, (he lovver 
gate is larger than usual, and is oniamented with vstatucs, 
one of which is of Lnksbmi ; the pillars are dine ones, and 
form colonnades on either side, the passage between which, 
of course, was the passage into the fort ; this passage appears 
from the instance in this gate to have been also ^hofed 
over as well as the colonnades ; the roof slabs are largo and 
broad : (sOme of them could not have been less tlian I 5 foet 
square by about 10 inches deep) ; passing through this outer 
gate, the road goes up parallel to and below the line of fort- 
walls, and is cut out of the side of the hill, itself very sfoop, 
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and is commanded the whole of the way between the tw^o gates 
and for a long distance beyond the outer gate ; the sides of 
the hill which the road in descending skirts are almost 
yertical, and utterly impossible to climb excejit where gi'ow- 
ing trees lend a helping hand up ; the road beyond the outer 
gate, outwards, is cut in the side of the rock ; it iKwer was 
mde, and is now reduced in places to a mere bridge of not 6 
inches in width, whilst in places there is absolutely a yawi-. 
ing chasm. 

The upper gate is very fine, and superior to the other 
two; it is now in ruins; it was like the otbei's a doubles gate- 
way, with colonnaded halls on either side of the (amtral 
passage between the entrances ; the outer door is flankcal by 
statues, and the walls on either side have been fornuxl into 
niches for the reception of statues : there are tliree of these 
on each side, but on the left-hand side on entering, two of tluj 
niches only are now occupied by statues ; one of tliosci is a six- 
armed female seated on a lotus, holding in the only (existing 
hand a dish ; the other is a throe-headed and six-armdd I'emale ; 
a fragment of Gane 9 a lies below ; there arc other Iragn units 
with the tiger as vdhan on the pedestal ; tlie doorway itself 
is 6 feet wide, and was once provided with doors Avorking on 
pivots, opening iiiAvards and closed by a beam working into 
holes in the jambs behind the door ; inside on either side were 
deep recesses or chambers now destroyed : then comes the 
inner doorway of the double gate; on the fort face of the inner 
wall in -thich this doorway is, are 3 niches on each side as 
on the outer face, and similarly occupied or intimded to 
have been occupied with statues ; those last are now partly 
broken, and partly buried beneath the ruins. One aaus an 
elephant or pig-faced female, holding a noose in th.e only 
existing hand, the other five liaving been broken short oiT; 
another six-armed female holds a sword in the existing hand; 
she has the elephant for a symbol on her pedestal ; there 
are numerous fragments besides, among AA'hich is a Gane§a 
and a Hanuman ; the last, however, from its coarse execution, 
IS evidently of a later age. 

The three gates load, the first two down to Bdgdara 
village, the last down to Surkd village; there is no gate 
dne south facing Tartumfi. 

The hill rises ivith steep slopes all round from the bottom 
to within a few feet of the tableland which then rises up 
With TBTtics;! rock fciccs, oftoii Ebovo 60 feot Je h eight, eeu 
everywhere perfectly vertical ; there are a few points where 
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a cleft or fissure in tlie vertical wall of rock is filled with 
clay in which a few trees have taken root, but these are few 
and far between. I only remarked two such spots, and at one 
of them I descended, but the descent was only possible with 
the aid of the growing trees. Prom Tartumd or Bagdara, or 
indeed from anywhere, the fort presents an appearance of 
being surrounded by gigantic walls of masonry, ^ the wall of 
rock, at a distance, looking precisely like artificial masonry ; 
ascent, except at the gates, which are^ jealously guarderl, is 
simply impossible, except spikes be driven into the wall of 
rock to serve as ladders ; the hill is not commanded with in 
ordinary effective range of guns by any adjacent hdls. 
Within the plateau of the Lapha hill rises up a smaller hill, 
on which, liowcver, are no remains, nor is it separated from 
the groat fort and formed into a citadel by any enclosing 
walls ; this hill is the highest for a long distance round, and 
a survey station now crowns its summit ; the portion known 
as Eani Tonk rises liighcr than the idateau of tlic Lapha 
hill, but is lower than tlie top of the hill within it. The 
hill Edni Tonk is even stronger than Laphd hill natm’ally, 
as its walls of rock arc higher ; the strongest parts of the 
fort arc the south and south-west sides, where tlicrc riso^ up 
two tiers of vertical rocky walls shaped fantastically into 
towers and from a distance convoying the impi'ossion of 
artificial works. 

The artificial walls themselves are very weak, and appear 
intended merely as cover for troops, the real ramparts being 
the natural rock walls ; it is said that during the mutiny 
some of the rebels took possession of the unguarded fort and 
began putting it into a state of defence, and a few miserable 
embrasures for cannon are to bo seen rudely lormtid noai' 
the Mankd Dai gate, but tradition does not say what finally 
became of them. I have a strong suspicion they were 
starved out of the place. 

The sides and top of the hill are covered with jangal 
interspersed with moderate-sized timber; the plateau itself 
is pretty open, being mostly covered with tall grass. 

Close to the Singh Bwfir is a temple; the temido is 
huilt of cut-stone set without cement, remarkably plain, but 
not ugly ; it is small, and is built in the stylo of the temples 
at Wyragarh, tliat is with a mahamandapa^ open all round 
to within a couple of feet of the floor; it is, however, very 
large, being supported by five rows of pillars, the back row 
being pilasters, and one row, the front row, being dwarf 
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pillars : tliere are five pillars in each row ; the temple has 
the arclha maiidapa, the niandapa, the niahamandapa., and 
the sanctunij the antarala, if it can be said to exist, being 
squashed np into non-existence between tlie overgrown 
maharaandapa and the sanctum. ; the sanctum is an usual 
square, and enshrines a statue of Durga slaying the buifalo 
demon. Ganeja occupies the centre of the entinnce archi- 
trave ; the temple faces east ; the pillars and indeed every- 
tliing here is perfectly pla.iu; the external mouldings are 
bold, but peculiar and quite plain ; the material is a coarse- 
grained soft sandstone, easily rubbed into a white })owder; 
the sanctum lias a roof of intersecting squares, .surmounlcd 
externally by the usual tower roof ; the temple stands on a 
raised platform and the entrance is reached by steps in 
front. 

Close to the temple is a tank, j-ather shallow and much 
choked with grass and weeds ; it is iiamocl the Pat Talao. 

The temple is looked after in a negligent soid of way hy 
the Ldpha Chief, who once a year pays it a visit at or just 
after Siva Ratvi ; -when I left Laplni ho was being iX])C'cted, 
and a hut had been put up near the temple for his accom- 
modation. 

The plateau of tlie hill is not inhabited; the only accessible 
villages are Ragdara and, by descending to the, vvosi, as I did 
down the face of the clifi', Jamira; Surka villagt} is fai* oil: to 
the east and is separated from the fort by minor hills. 

CniIATTISGIIA.il. 

Trom Lfiphii I went to Amarkantak ; hut befor(i taking 
leave of Chhattisgarh, it may not he out of to roibr 

to the legend which derives the name Chhattisgarh from 
thirty-six forts. 

The thirty-six forts are given in the Gazetteer in two 
columns, headed respectively hy Ratanpnra and llayapura : 
we know now that llayainira dates from a ve.ry ree-eut ]K‘.riod, 
and that from the founding of lldyapur the whole of the 
thirty-six forts liavo mwer been under a single lluler ; it there- 
fore appears that, even if it be admitted that all the forts 
were under one Ruler at any time after the rise of Rdyapura, 
the name Chhattisgarh cannot be ancient ; in short, the legend 
hears on the face of it the impress of being an invention, 
for Sirpur must long have ceased to exist as a place of im- 
portance when Myapura rose to eminence, and Sirpur and 
Kharod and R^jam and Ehalari have, to say the least, very 
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doulatful claintts to the title of garh or fort ; doubtless many 
others in the list would, on exainination, turn out to have 
equally doubtful claims, but I si^eak now of wdiat personal 
knowledge leaves me in no doubt about. I therefore reject 
the legend as a modern invention to account for the name. 

The real name is not Ohhattisgarh but Chhattisghar. 
When I was in Bihar, and long before I had any notion of 
visiting this district, and I must confess did not ev(in know 
of its existence, I heard a tradition saying that long ages 
ago, about the time of Jardsandha, 36 families of Chum;ira 
(ieather-workers) emigrated southwards from Javasandha’s 
kingdom and established themselves in a countiy w'hich after 
them is called Chhattisghar. Neither my informants nor I 
at the time knew of the existence of a real Chhattisghar, 
and I looked upon the legend as an idle talc, or at host as 
one which could not be made to apply to any known locality ; 
in vain I made minute enquiries as to the names of districts ; 
I got no clue; here, however, is a Chbattisgarb, south, too, of 
Magadha, and, what is of the utmost importance as coiitirm- 
ing the tradition, inhabited mainly by the Chamar ca.stig 
who further speak a dialect which resembles, cy<m in the 
colloquial terminations and abbreviations, the dia!(H:t now 
spoken in Bihar; and more than this, the very costinnn of 
the people and their physique are identical with, and nearly 
similar to, those of Bihar. 

Entering the distiict from the south-w’’est, Ihe difference 
of the people to the west and to the east of the gr(^;t,t fori, 
of Tipdgarh struck me in-esistihly ; to the wewt w('rn yjeo- 
ple speaking the Ndgpuri dialect of Hindi, resciiiibling to 
some extent the people of Bundelkhand, and to some extcint 
the Maharatta-speaking people in appearance; and iti ens- 
tume, both of men and women, rescmhlhig either tlu* Bun- 
delkhandis or the Maharattas, the w'omon for tlui most paid, 
wearing petticoats, or dhotis, rarely the sari as it, is worn 
in Bihar, the few that do so being known as “ 1‘urbias” or 
“ eastern” ; to the east of Tipdgarh, my astonishment, and 
not mine alone, hnt of my servants also (natives of Bihar 
mostly) was extreme in hearing the familiar language of 
Bihar, and seeing the familiar dress; the physique, however, 
did not differ much from those in the adjacent western dis- 
trict, hnt yet the women wore perceptibly more delicate both 
in shape and structure of skin; the change was not gradual. 
Two days’ liard march through uninhahitod, or at least very 
thinly peopled forest, had suddenly brought my camp from 
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amongst people witli whom dealings, owing to nnfamiliarity 
with language, were difificult, to the midst of a people whose 
every word was well understood, and who at once by lan- 
guage proclaimed themselves of the same origin as my 
Bihar servants. Throughout the whole of Chbattisghar, the 
language and costume, as far as I have seen, is the same as 
in Bihar, except near the extreme east end, where Oriya 
traces begin to appear, and at the extreme north-west where 
Bundilkhandi makes its appearance; tlie physique of the 
people towards the middJe of Clihattisgarh resembles that of 
the Biharis, but especially in the case of women, and lastly 
the people are as hard-working as tlie people of Bihar, 
proverbially the most laborious in India, and contrast strong- 
ly with the lazy semi-Maharatta people of Nagpur, and 
with the timid and weakly people towards Orissa. It is 
worthy of note also that, although there is no scarcity of 
wheat in the district,. the inhabitants, hke the people of Ma- 
gadha or Bihar south of Ganges, use principally rice for 
food. 

"When I say that the people of Chbattisghar resemble the 
people of Bihar or rather Magadha, for Bihar has now a 
very wide meaning, I do not mean to imply that either they or 
their prototypes are Aryans ; the mass of the people in Maga- 
dha are not Aryans, and this is borne out by the legend which 
makes Jar^saiidha in an emergency invest some of the peo- 
ple, his non- Aryan subjects, with the sacrificial tlircad ; this 
is not the place, nor am I competent to enter into a discus- 
sion of the question, but I bohevc it will hardly be disputed 
that the mass of the people of India are not Aryans, though 
the ruling class, the high-caste Brahmans (not the Bhumia 
Brahmans), are ; the Bajputs, there is reason to believe, are of 
Turanian origin, and the mass of the people, aborigines and 
not the descendants of Aryan immigrants. 

AJMIRGAEH. 

Close to Amarkantak and about two miles to the north of 
it stands a semi-isolated hill fort known as Ajmirgarh ; the 
fort stands on a hill at the east end of a spur running out 
from the great Amarkantak range ; the ascent is from the 
west along the spur, and is not very difficult ; the hill is 
high, but distinctly inf erior to the main range in height 
and can be commanded from the opposite hill tops ; the 
lasoent on other sides is steep, but not impracticable ; the 
'WaEs are of rubble; there are no distinct gateways, or at 
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least I heard of none; tradition says the fort was never 
completed ; the rock is scarped near the top hnt not through- 
out ; the fort does not occupy the whole of the plateau on 
the hill, hut only the highest portion ; there are no towers 
or bastions and no outworks ; the place is overgrown with 
j an gal, and there are said to he no architectural remains 
inside. 

AMARKANTAK. 

Amarkantak enjoys a wide reputation as the source of the 
Son and of the Narbada Rivers ; here are always to he seen 
pilgrims from various parts of Northern India either going 
to Jagannath or returning thence, it being usual for tliem 
to pay a visit to it either on the onward or return journey ; 
there are very few Dakhinis among the pilgrims to this 
place ; it forms the extreme eastern peak of the Mahikal 
range of hills, and the place is mentioned as early as the time 
of Harsha Yikramaditya by his contemporary the famous 
Kalidasa in Ms Meghaduta or Cloud Messenger ; in his poem 
itisnamedAmarakuta, and from the context which describes 
the com’se of the cloud from Ramagiri castwai-ds to “ Mala’s 
smiling ground” and “thence sailing north and veering to 
the west on Amaiakuta’s lofty ridges rest,” it is clear that 
the high ridge of Amarkantak is meant ; it is not necessary 
now to trace the course of the cloud further, though I 
would remark en passant, that the famous Ohitiakuta docs 
not from this poem of Kalida.sa appear to bo anywhere in the 
vicinity of modern Ohitrkot but to be near Amarkantak. 
The objects of veneration at Amarkantak are the statues of 
Narmmada Mdi, the various Saivic lingams and statues and 
some Vaishnava ones, while the holy kund at the head of 
the infant river is considered all-powerful in washing away 
sins. Architecturally, however, there is but one temple 
deserving of interest, and that is the great deserted one 
known as the Karan Mandir and traditionally ascribed to 
Kamna Raja. 

As it stands at present, it has the appearance of three dis- 
tinct temples on one large raised platform, but this is due either 
to the great connecting mahamandapa having been destroyed, 
Or never completed ; it will be seen from the plan that there 
are three temples disposed on three sides of a square, the fourth 
side being unoccupied, and the platform at that end broken. 
The platform is not a square, but cruciform following the 
outline of the temples, hut larger in every way so as to 
leave a bench all round ; the projecting comers of the plat- 
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form at the angles of the three arms of the cross are now quite 
meaningless, hut if we prolong the lines of the 3 temples in 
front of the entrances 10 feet, we will find that the inner 
space left permits of a square 25 feet in width being de- 
scribed, which will leave just the same bench between ila 
walls and the platform square, as is now left by the temples 
between their walls and the edges of the arms of the cruci- 
form platform. If, now, we suppose the thickness of the wtills 
of this square so described to be the same as that of the 
existing projecting portion of walls or pillars in front of the 
entrances of the existing temples, or about feet, we shall 
have a clear square of about 18^ feet in the centre as the 
clear space of what would then be the mahamandapa ; the 
convenient size thus obtained being just what would not 
be too large for an overlapping dome, nor yet too small com- 
pared to ^ the size of the sanctum, as will be seen on com- 
parison mth other examples of the ordinary type. The temple 
would then consist of three sanctums, three antdralas each 
10 feet long, a great mahamandapa 18 J or 19 feet squai-e, 
a mandapa equal to the antdrala or 10 feet square, and an 
aradhamandapa rather smaller, and this temple would thus 
be the second specimen of the unique type of temple which 
exists at Mak^rbai near Mahoba : although at first sight this 
type is widely different^ from the ordinary type of Hindu 
temples, yet on examination it is found to bo merely a 
slightly modified form of it, the window projections of the 
transepts being here replaced by antdralas on each side, and 
the windows themselves replaced by a door each, opening, 
however, not into the open air, but into a sanctum equal and 
similar to the principal sanctum. The superb magnificence, 
however, of stxch a temple with its 3 tall and profusely 
sculptured lofty towers of graceful outline can only be 
resized by actual sight ; unfortunately, the only complete 
existing exainple I am aware of at Makdrbai is small, and 
so co nfin ed within a mass of huts, as to render even a good 
view, embracing the whole, impossible, and a photograph 
impraotioable, besides which, that temple is buried under 
accumulations of rubbish to a depth of about six feet. 

This temple, therefore, is singularly interesting for its size 
and design, and it is a thousand pities it never was completed I 
the mouldings are bold and elegant, but perfectly plain, ^ js 
m fact the whole temple; the little carving that exists is cbh- 
fined to the upper portions of the towers, and is merely Cf 
the plain horse-shoe type, of which a fine example is tHb 
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smaUer Jain temple at KliajnrdM, but here it is not so rich 
nor so deep, and portions are even merely marked witii tlie 
chisel in outhne and not cut, proving that the temple has 
been left unfinished; the triple row of plain pro] ecting 
blocks over the basement mouldings were no doubt mtenaea 
to be cut into statues as at Khajuraha ; some of the blocks 
have even a little unmeaning shallow carving on them, either 
the first outlines of statues for the guidance of the sculiitors, 
or attempts of some after age at completion of the temple. 

The towers rise up with a curved outline ; the curve is not 
of the type of the Sripur brick temple or the Baraka type 
of Bengal ; it is of the Khajuraha or Northern India type. 
A discussion of the types will be found in a separate paper ; 
here it is enough to notice the type of the tower as one more 
of the evidences which places this temple within the Northern 
or rather Central India class, and not among the eastern class 
of temples; the projecting entrance in front has, as usual, 
the projecting gable roof which here is straigkt-sided and 
not curved, as is sometimes the case ; there is the usual 
small entrance in it, vertically over the great entrance into 
the sanctum below, and giving access to the chamber over 
the flat roof of the sanctum, for here, as elsewhere, umver- 
sally, in stone temples, the sanctum has^ an inner roof ot 
intersecting squares within the tower roof. Internally the 
temples arc perfectly plain ; the material is a coarse, hard 
reddish conglomerate; the architraves of all the sanctums 
have the lotus as a symbol carved on the centre; the 
principal sanctum once had a statue, as there are fragments 
of what I suspect was the pedestal or singhasan still m ntii, ; 
now, however, a large lingam and argha are sot ^ up in the 
centre ; the argha is clumsily set into the floor j it is broken 
on the left and north side ; a gargoyle projects from the 
outer face of the tower to let out the water of libations ; the 
gargoyle does not deliver the water openly, but resting on a 
dwarf hollow pillar and pierced with an outlet at the_ bottom 
over the hollow of the pillar it delivers the water into the 
hollow of the pillar, and thence underground away to a 
distance; this is the only sanctum that has this gargoyle, the 
others are without outlets for water ; they also now enshrine 
lingams set in arghas, but I doubt if such was their original 
purpose. . , 

This is the oldest existing temple in the place it is 
deserted, or, to speak more correctly, neglected ; & few pilgrims 
visit it and place offerings of flowers on the Saivio emblems, 
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but they are rare ; the body of pilgrims do not visit it, at 
least with offerings. 

No. 2. — Two hundred feet to the north of this is a half- 
ruined temple, consisting simply of a cell with a portico ; the 
portico is supported on sixteen pillars, or rather fourteen 
pillars and two pilasters at the jambs of the entrance to the 
sanctum ; the portico is roofed in compartments ; each (jom- 
partment of the roof in the outer row has ovei‘ it a small 
chamber, and in the inner row two such, one over the other, 
thus the extcnral form of the cntii’e roof is a ])yramid ; the 
chambers have not, or rather were not meant to have, entrances, 
and wore only the constructive expedients us(vl in order to 
give to the roof, externally, the appcara]ic(j of a largo pyra- 
midal roof of the style over the Varaha or Na.ndi temples 
of Khajurahd.; the tower roof over the sanctum has fallen 
in ; the sanctum had the iimer roof of overlapping, not in- 
tersecting, squares : the temple faces cast. Gan(!ca is carved 
over the entrance ; the temple is greatly more recunit than 
the great Karnna temple, and both materi;il and execution 
are coarse; mortar has been used sj)aringly, ])ut whether 
originally or subsequently by wny of r(q)air, I cannot 
ceriainly tell. 

To the east of this temple is a great oblong rubble and 
mortar building used probably for the accjommodation of 
pilgrims, now roofless and deseidcd ; it was in two stories, and 
some of the wooden beams still exist. 

Nos. S, 4, 5. — To the north of this are throe small temples 
in a line ; these are very small and consist of only a c<ill each 
with small tower roof ; the central one is enveloped in a bat tree ; 
all of them face west ; inside the southmost one, is a statue 
of Hara Gauri ; in one is a seated cross-legged figure of Sivd 
with his hands at breast, forming the symbol of the yoni as 
at Seorindr4yan; the figure has long pendulous ears with great 
earrings in them ; the entrance sill has sculptured on the 
centre an indecent representation of the female emblem. 

No. 6.— To the west of these is a large temple facing north, 
ascribed to the BhonsMs ; it is well plastered over, but not 
whitewashed ; to the west of this is another similar facing 
east ; the two are joined together, forming a single teniple 
by being made to open into a common mandapa, whose en- 
trance faces east; Ganega is over the doorway at east end; 
in the west sanctum is a four-armed statue, as also in the 
south one ; the statues are fine ones. 
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No. 7. — To the north of this is another large temple ; the 
mandapa or hall roofed as described for No. 2 temple ; the 
hall is open all round to within a coiiple of feet of the floor 
and is supported on sixteen j)illars, pUasters and dwarf pillars, 
of which only four are entire pillars ; the locnch running 
round has a sloping hack-rcst as at Wyragarh; the temple 
faces east, and has Gane 9 a scul 2 )tured over doorway. 

No. 8. — To the east of this is a small half-ruined temple, 
consisting of only a cell and an antarala ; the manda-[)a has, 
probably, disappeared long ago ; this temple is probably old, 
judging from tlie execution, style and weathering of the 
stone ; it faces north ; the sanctum contains a four-armed 
female statue, said to represent Narbada Mai ; tbc female 
has for head-dress a tall tiara shaped like the tower roofs of the 
temple. She has two bearded munis on two sides; site has now 
only three arms left, the fourth having been broken short oft" : 
one holds a chaplet, one (the left lower) holds a water jar or 
milk can, and the left (upper) holds a lotus ; on tlu; pedestal, a 
bearded man is seated in the centre with two females fan- 
tdng him with ohauris, one on each side ; the execution of 
the statue and the design are very good ; it was polishfjd and 
stUl retains the polish ; the material is a dark stone with 
somewhat of a green tinge, but almost black ; the upper 
portion of the slab above the head has been broken and 
no longer exists, so that we lose tlie exquisite tracery that 
must have enriched it and encircled the statue as in a frame ; 
only two flying figures now remain as remnants of the upper 
portion. 

No. 9. — ^Almost touching this temjfle and to its east, is an- 
other temple quite ruined, leaving the back wall and portions 
of side walls of the sanctum alone standing ; the temple is 
similar in material, appearance and execution to the one last 
described; it faces east, and enshrines a four-armed male statue 
fuUy equal to the four-armed female statue in the last temple 
in excellence ; the statue is now known as the statue of the Son 
River God, but it is undeniably one of Vishnu, holding in 
the four hands the sankh, the chakra, the gada and the lotus ; 
to -render assurance doubly sure, the fish and tortoise are 
sculptured on either side of the head; the pedestal has a 
figure similar to the seated crossed-legged figures of Seorina- 
rayan, and which I have there shewn to be Siva. This is 
curious, and I can give no explanation of it- Perhaps it is 
only meant to show the subordination of Siva to Vishnu ; 
the material and execution of the statue and its polish are 
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similar to those of the last statue, and altogether this statue 
is a very fine specimen of Indian sculpture. 

These two temples are the only ones that can he ascribed 
to an age, rivalling, if not surpassing, that of the Karnna 
temple ; both, however, are too ruined to be of any use as 
illustrations of architecttu*al art. I would, from the style of 
sculpture, assign to these temples an age httle inferior to 
those of the temples of Sirpur and equal to the great Vaish- 
navic, or rather, as I understand it, the Aditya brick temple 
of Seorinarayan. 

No. 10 . — To the east of tliis is a large temple of Mahadeva 
similar to No. V temple. 

No. 11 . — To the north of No. 8 temple is a small modem 
shrine. 

No. 12 . — To the north-west of this is a group of recently 
erected temples consisting of a central chhatri with two pairs 
of charanas, or foot prints, sculptured on stone in the centre; 
the surrounding temples are four in number containing statues 
of Hunum&n, Ganega, a coarsely executed figure ofSivfi seated 
as at Scorindrdyan, and one of thefour-armed Vishnu, the last 
a fin(5 statue and probably borrowed from some older temple. 

No. 13 . — To the west of this is a small modern shrine. 

No. 14 . — At the north-east corner of No. 12 group is a 
small temple facing north of Mah^deo, with horse-sboe arched 
doorways. 

Near the north end of this group of temples are the 
remains of a reservoir with pakka sides, which must once 
have been tbo holy kmid of Narbada, the ground slopes from 
a short way beyond Raja Karnna’s temple; northwards, 
near the great temple, and to its north, in the blank 
space of 200 feet already noticed, may have been the 
first and original holy reservoir ; the ground is low and 
favorably situated for the formation of a reservoir, but 
1 saw no traces of pakka walls, which most probably are bu- 
ried beneath the soil; then comes the mass of temples noticed, 
and then the reservoir now mentioned. It is now nearly full 
of earth, but there is a little water in it still in the hollows, 
and the earth inside is soft and evidently the acoumuhded 
deposit of a long time ; it is now entirely disused, as indeed it 
must be, being almost dry. 

Beyoml tins reservoir are the recent groups of temples, 
boginnmg with a solitary stuccoed small modern temple ; to 
the north-west of this, about 200 feet distant, a similar ope, 
and another 200 feet to the north-east of this one, is a large 
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temple facing east, and close to it another similar one ; to 
the north of these is the present holy knnd, or reservoir, with 
flights of steps and masonry revetments. This kund, as may be 
expected, is full of particularly dirty water, loaded as it is 
with the moral and physical filth from numberless pilgrims ; 
a small trickling stream issues from a hole in the west wall 
of the reservoir and runs westwards, this is the Narbada, 
which two miles further, falls over the descent of seventy 
feet in what is known as the Kapila Dhara. 

In the reservoh- are three temples, or chhatris, one on four 
pillars open all round; all small, and all recent; on the 
cast banks of the reservoir, are two small dirty temples, and 
behind them a third small but old temple, neglected and 
ruined, but yet the finest of this group. 

To the west of the reservoir are two temples, with fretted 
arches in the veranda ; these are quite modern. 

On the northern banks of the reservoir are three small old- 
looking half-ruined temples, like the ruined one to the east ; 
(dose to these is a small chaubutra with a lingam on top ; to 
the east of the chaubutra is a modern small temple facing 
east ; between this temple and the chaubutra is the main 
flight of steps loading down into the kund to the south, 
and leading up to the holy temples on the north ; the road 
is paved throughout, and is flanked to the west by eight 
small temples containing a mixture of Vaishnavic and Saivic 
statues. Among the miscellaneous fragments on this side 
is a much worn inscription in a half -ruined small temple ; 
a fine statue, three feet high, of an elephant; and a fragment 
of a horse two feet high ; to the east of the road are ruins 
of temples and two half -ruined ones, containing statues of 
the seated cross-legged type, and forming with the hands the 
female symbol ; one of these is inscribed in modern charac- 
ters as Nardyana ! So that when the inscription was cut, 
the statue was regarded as that of Nar4yana ; the characters 
however, are modern ; it is in one lino, of which the first 
portion is mutilated ; as far as can he made out it reads Sam- 
tusi NarAyana. 

The other inscriptions, besides the one on the steps, on 
the chaubutra, and the broken slab, are ; one on a statue 
known as the RewA NAyak statue in the chatri in the tank ; 
this is a statue of SivA with the hands at breast forming the 
female symbol ; it is inscribed in modem characters BanijAra 
Sri ItirhsAgata, which is translated usually into BanjAi'a— Sri 
BewA NAyak ; it is evidently the gift of a BanjAra ; one 
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on a similar statue in a small temple mucli worn, is merely 
a record of a worsliipper ; an inscription in tlirce and a lialf 
lines on a similar statue, in one of the small temples, is 
dated Samvat 922 and reads Srimad Eatua purecha, &c., &o. 
Tasya Narayana Nonamasta Nrivanushi Eajjena Tasyd- 
yam Karita Mnitti Soarup Malatulyata. 

It wonlcl appear from Spilsbmy’s account in the J . A. S., 
Vol. IX, that this statue used to be pointed out as of Eewd 
Naick some years ago— I quote the passage. “ On_ the floor 
of an open temple is a small image which the Pandits assured 
me was that of liewa Naick, a Eanjara, to whom the goddess 
appeared izi a dream and directed him to clear the site of 
the present kund, then a dense mass of bamboo jangal. The 
date S. 922 is very plain.” It need hardly bo added that 
this inscription has nothing to do with Rewd Naick, nor is 
any other ; the one usually rcadasPoewaNdick’s is an inscrip- 
tion by a Banjara, but it is not dated and is in modern 
characters, and the name is not Rewa Naick. One inscription 
on a male statue armed with swoz-d and shield is much worn, 
but is evidently a salutation to a deity ; it opens with “ Pra- 
nazzzati” and ends with “ Mdta it is only one short liiro. 

At the head of the roadway stands the groat double tcznple 
of Narbadd Mai. Tlzis temple cozisists of two sazictuzns 
opposite each other, facing east and west and opening into a 
commozr pillared hall ; of course I was not allowed to go in, 
but I am told that the eastern temple enshrines a female fozir- 
armed statue, like the one described in No. 8 tera])le, 
while the opposite one enshrines a female four-arzned statue 
bearing a child; both temples are thickly covei'ed with 
plaster, but notwithstanding this I have a stz'ong suspicion that 
the west one alone of the two is old, though not veiy old. 

Behind these are two small temples, half -ruined, complet- 
ing this group. 

Beldnd, and to the north of this group, flows the Savitri 
Nala ; this nala is the real source of the Naz'badd, as, where 
it joins the rivulet issuing from the kund, it is both larger 
and carries down a larger volume of water ; it also drains a 
greater basin above the junction that the rivulet issuing from 
the kund does ; the latter, indeed, only receives the drainage 
of an extent of country about f mile long and about ^ milo 
broad, while the latter drains a very much larger area, the 
whole in fact, of the plateau to the east of the sacred temples, 
which, is higher than the plateau on which the temples are 
situated. On its nothern banks are three small old-looking 
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temples but of no particular interest; these are in a line witli 
the temples described before. About ^ mile due cast of the 
group of holy temples, and in the drainage basin of the Savitri 
Nala, is a solitary half-ruined temple standing at the foot of 
the higher plateau. Close to it is a small mound of ruins of 
a small temple, and a few yards off a shallow pool, which 
once, however, must have been much larger ; tliis place is said 
to have been the place where Malkandeo Rislii (Markandcya ?) 
E/islii performed his tapasya. 

The SaAdtri Nala, above its junction with tlie Narbada, 
and at a point just opposite to the east of the holy kund, is 
joined by another nala which drains the ]datoau to the S.- 
S.-E. and S.-W. of the main branch ; liowcver it is the Savitri 
Nala which comes from the cast, the so-called Narbada, above 
its junction with the Savitri Nala, is merely a tri])utary of 
the Savitri. 

The legend of the marriage of the Son and the Narbada, 
and the treachery of the llohiJa, arc well known andne,erl not 
here be repeated ; the pujiiris of the temples here })oint to a 
small rivulet which falls down a sheer jjreeipice of some 
250 feet about 2 miles east of the kund as the Son ; but this 
is clearly wrong; the rivulet which they call the Son really 
falls into the rivulet wliich is crossed in coming from J.^endra 
to Amarkantak and which is a tributfiry of the groat Mahd- 
nadi and runs south-east. It is separated by a long stretch of 
undulating country and several ridges from the drainage 
basin of the Son. A tow miles (3 or 4) from this place are 
said to be extensive caves in the rock at the spot whore the 
nuptials of the Son and the Narbada were to have been con- 
summated. In these caves the N arbadd is said to have enjoyed 
herself in dances and revels with her attendant maidens.' As, 
however, I could get nothing beyond a vague rumour of the 
existence of these caves, and no one sc()mcd to know tlicir 
exact location, I could not visit them even if tlu'-y exist, 
which I doubt. 

'Ihe Brahmans of Amarkantak, however, are fully aware 
of the physical difllculty in the way of identifying the riv- 
ulet they call the source of the Son with the v(!ritablc Son, 
and get over it by imagining a miraculous disappearance 
of the rivulet under ground, and its still more miraculous re- 
appearance at the spot whore the Son first sees the light. 
When they thus ascend into the region of miracles, it is 
hopeless to try and follow them. 
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SON MTJNDA. 

The real source of the Sou is, however, at Son Munda be- 
tween Pendra and Kenda ; here is a long narrow valley 
between two parallel undulating ridges which finally meet 
about two miles south of the spot where the present 
road crosses the valley ; this valley is marshy, and con- 
tains a succession of stagnant pools of water; at the 
point where the road crosses it, is a small bauli of ma- 
sonry with several fragments of statues, some imbedded 
in its walls, others lying loose and heaped up on a 
small chaubutra close by. The bauli contains dirty, green, 
stagnant water, but is conventionally considered as the 
source of the Son, though really the fine of marshy pools 
extends a long distance up the valley above the bauli. 
There is no doubt a temple once stood here, but whether 
Vaishnavic or Saivic it is difiScult to tell, as the fragments 
wfil answer for both ; possibly two temples united. 

The female statue spoken of as being in the great temple, 
and which bears a child, is said to be the real statue of Nar- 
bada Mdi, notwithstanding that the child is an evident in- 
consistency with the fair fame of the holy river goddess as a 
virgin deity. The aborigines ^Gonds) have a curious le- 
gend, indignantly denied by the Brahmans, to explain the 
presence of the child. The legend relates that when the river 
goddess was enjoying herself in the caves near the so-called 
falls of the Son, described above, the river god was himself 
also present, the maidens with their queen disported them- 
selves naked, and permitted improprieties which resulted in 
the goddess giving birth to a child. The legend is evidently 
based on the Brahmanioal legend and may bo dismissed as a 
late invention. 

There is, however, a different legend little known, which 
may be founded on an actual fact. The legend says that 
once upon a time, long ago, there was a gwalin living at 
Amarkantak; she had a beautiful daughter named Narbadd, 
whose duty it was, daily, to carry her father’s breakfast to 
hiin in tii6 fields where he tended Jiis cattle j on the rond 
the asthA,n of a J ogi, and the girl on her way to, or back 
from, her father, used daily to spend some time in the Jogi’s 
company. This continued for a long time, but at last the 
girl killed herself for some unexplained reason ; the Jogi 
^ed to drink infusion of bhang; one day while in the act of 
dnjakmg he heard of the death of the poor girl, the cup of 
bhang stuck to his month, he could not swallow the infusion. 
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and te died ; a stream of water issued from Ms throat which 
is the Narbada. A more probable variation in the version 
is that the girl finding herself likely to become a mother, 
committed suicide by throwing herself over the falls of 
Kapila Dharfi, hence the river in which she died has been 
named after her. The legend is indignantly denied by the 
Brahmans, but is current among the Gonds. 

BHANPUR. 

About 5 miles to the north of Pendra, are the ruins of 
Dhanpur, from wdiere numerous stones, statues and ancient 
fragments are being, and have long been brought to Pendra, 
which is the head-quarters of the Pendra Chief ; the mins 
are very extensive, covering nearly 4 square miles of ground ; 
the great mass of the ruins arc, however, compressed witMn 
an area of barely half a square mile. 

On approaching the ruins, the first object of interest is 
the great tank known as the Bhautara tank ; hero are several 
fragments of sculpture ; the tank is largo, and has very clear 
water. 

Half a mile to the north of the tank arc several low 
mounds scattered about in scrub jangal ; the first group con- 
sists of the ruins of 6 temples ; half a mile to the west of 
this is a group of ruins of 4 temples, besides several smaller 
detached or isolated shrines close by ; to the north of these is 
a long chain of tanks ; these look vastly like the remains, 
filled up at intervals across, of a long moat, wdiioh once sur- 
rounded the city ; immediately on the opposite banks of the 
Ime of tanks, is a long range of low natural rugged hillocks, 
like a line of artificial earthen ramparts, several of which 
are covered with mounds of ruins ; one consists of a group of 4 
temples, all large ones ; of these, most, if not the whole, appear 
to have been Jam; not far from these is the tank Imown as 
Sobhndth, on the margin of which are collected numerous 
Jain fragments ; the banks of the tank are covered with an 
uninterrupted chain of ruins; there are Brahmanical frag- 
ments also to be seen lying about, but not among the ruins 
in the vicinity of this t^k ; this portion of the city appears 
clearly to have been exclusively Jain. 

Among the ruins mentioned before, Brahmanical statues 
are to be seen; the tank close to the nuns of the first group 
is called Eatha talad. 

The temples were of brick and stone, and also exclusively 
of stone; the bricks used measure more than 14 inches long. 
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more than 9 inches wide and about 2| or a little more in 
thickness ; they are like the bricks at Sirpur. 

There are no traditions whateyer. Tlie ruins now are so 
utterly denuded of all squared and dressed stone that could 
be used up, and of all statues, and even of bricks, that it is 
impossible to tell their age ; the mounds have actually been 
dug into, to extract all the possible useful blocks that could 
be obtained ; it is said, however, that the extent of ruius is 
very great, and no one knows or can point out all the 
mounds that exist, as they are all in dense scrub jangal ; 
those that have Ijcen discovered and utilized arc, of course, 
accessible, but if others exist, tliey are inaccessible. As, how- 
ever, the only communicative villager I could find assured 
me that sometimes a fresh mound is stumbled upon by tire 
village herdsmen or cow-hoys, 1 think it probable, that them} 
may still be untouched mounds in the deeper recesses of the 
scrub jangal; the whole of the ruins are scattered on a wide 
magnificent plain with gentle undulations ; the plain is, how- 
ever, covered with thorny scrub. 

The only means of judging of the age of the temples here, 
now left on the spot, {i. e.) by the sculptures, shew, that 
they are far more recent than the Supur ones. I should 
assign them to a period not earlier than the 9th century of 
our era. 

PIPAEIA AND ANTJPPUE. 

At Piparia, about a mile to the S.-E. of Anuppur, are the 
remains of several small temples — consisting of single cells 
of a small size ; the sites alone are now marked by the stones, 
the temples, as structm’es, having ceased to exist. There is 
a biggish tank close to, and to the S.-E. of Anuppur, on 
the margin of which are several ruins of temples, or rather 
the stones that once belonged to temples ; no traces of the 
temples now exist beyond the sites marked by the stones, 
several of which are imbedded in the trimks and roots of 
pipar and other trees. 

There are some statues in the village, but of no interest. 
SAMANTPUE. 

A mile and half to the north of Anuppur is the small vil- 
lage of Sfimantpur; here is a small temple, but I infer 
from the shallow style of carving on the entrance to the 
sanctum, and on the four central pillars, that the temple 
is not very old: the rest of the temple is quite plain, 
the entrance faces east, and has Gane 9 a sculptured on 
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tlie top si]l ; the pillars at the sides of the entrance of the 
sanctum have sculptured on them warriors on chariots, drawn 
each by two horses ; the warriors are armed with bows and ar- 
rows ; the wheels of the chariot appear solid ; OJic of the com- 
partments contains the fig- are of an elephant and ricfer ; the 
rider sits on an elevated seat on the elephant and is evidently 
driving the elephant ; he appears a person of rank ; an attend- 
ant sits behind shading him wdth an umbrella ; perhaps the 
sculpture represents Indra on his iiiravat. 

The mandapa, or hall, is open all round to within a couple 
of feet of the floor ; the central pDlars are rather curious, 
and are shewn in plate 

JAMUI. 

At Jamiii, 3 miles from Sohdgpur, are the ruins of two 
small temples under a couple of fine mahua trees. One was 
Saivic, and the argha and lingam still exist entire. The 
other was Vaishnavic, shcAvn by a statue of Vishnu and Lak- 
shmi on Garud ; this is a fine piece of sculptuu-e, it is 3 feet 
high and 2 broad. There are no traditions. 

SINGHPUH. 

Singhpur contains some ancient remains, and was visited 
by Captain Spilsbui-y, who says that there were some 
fine sculptures there, brought, it is said, from "TJrjollee, 
akos or two distant.” The temple, he continues, from which 
they were procured, must have been a m.agniflcent one; 
there are also the remains of a palace, the pillars of 
which were also brought from Urjolleo (J. A. S. Vol. IX). 
I regret that I was not awai-c of tins when I passed close 
to Singhpur from Anuppur. I could easily have gone vid 
Singhpur to Sohdgpur if I bad known that there was any 
thing of interest to bo seen ; my own imiuirlos, however, shewed 
mo that there was nothing ancient there. 

SOIliGi’UE. 

Sohdgpur is a largo place and the ’head -quarters of a 
Subah; the modern city consists of a collection of huts 
disposed in the form roughly of a great cross, of which the 
palace occupies nearly the centre ; the palace is a hetero- 
genous mass of buildings disposed round an open courtyard ; 
the whole is built partly of brick and partly of stone, 
the latter being almost entirely taken from older struc- 
tures; all the pillam employed, and there are many both 
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in the lower and upper storeys, are exclusively taken 
from ancient temples, and, as may be expected, are of very 
varying forms and dimensions. I could only see them from a 
distance, as the Chief’s zenanah is located in the palace, and, of 
course, *all close approach to it is out of the question. Inde- 
pendently of tMs, however, my presence in Soliagpur, now 
a part of the Eaja of Eewah’s dominions, was looked upon sus- 
piciously, and parwanas, or passports, were demanded from 
such of my servants as had gone to the city to search for in- 
scriptions and remains of antiquity ; not having any passports 
or parwanas I thought it expedient not to prosecute my in- 
quiries too zealously, or shew myself more than was absolutely 
necessary to the ofdeials of the local Subah. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting an impression of one line of inscription under 
a statue built into the interior face of the wall of the palace 
com’tyard ; the statue is a twelve-armed seated female ; on top 
is a seated naked figure ; at the foot there is a bird as symbol ; the 
female holds in her right hands a battle axe, a sword, a chakra, 
a trisul ; the other two hands being broken, in her left she 
holds also a sword, a club, a bow, the rest being broken ; over 
her head the exjaanded hood of a naga forms a canopy. The 
inscription is illegible. The sculpture is evidently Jain. 

There is, close to it, a fine Jain lion pedestal, and another 
Jain figure; there are some other uninteresting sculptures ; the 
execution is fair, the stone being a smooth, close-grained 
black stone. 

Outside the entrance are two lage figures of Gane§a, one of 
very fair execution, and several Jain statues. 

The ancient city, however, was about a mile to the S.-E. of 
the present city. Hero stands one temple tolerably entire, of 
which the accompanying plates will give the architectural 
details ; it is an unusually large temple, in the style of the 
temples of Khajurdhd, and among them, it resembles most 
the small ruined temple known as Jabar, close to the group 
of Jain temples there. 

The plan shews a square sanctum with pilasters at the 
comers, supporting the inner roof of intersecting squares ; 
these pillars are plain square ones, ornamented with mouldings 
and bracket capitals in the usual way, but are higher than 
usual, and suited to the size of the sanctum wherein they 
are placed ; in front of the sanctum is the antdrala, and in 
front of it, the great mahamandapa ; this is roofed by a dome 
of overlapping stones disposed in concentric circles, each 
fretted and coved, but without the seated statues in each 
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fretted recess tliat confers on the roof at Pali its peculiar 
richness ; the roof has tumbled in partially. The dome rests 
on eight double pilasters, the corners of the square mandapa 
being cut off by architraves diagonally between the proper 
pilasters ; from the octagon thus formed by the architraves 
rises the circular dome ; the pilasters are square, but richly 
carved, and indented at the angles; they rest on high 
massive bases, which confer dignity on them, and are crowned 
by the usual corbelled cruciform capitals, Prom the pro- 
jecting arms of the corbelled caps rise female figm-es sup- 
porting, as it were, the lowest ehcle of the dome ; the effect is 
very pleasing, as it is evident that the figures really have no 
weight to bear, nor are the disposition of the limbs such as to 
denote that they are bearing a weight ; tlicy look like girls 
in frolic pretending to support the roof ; in short, they look 
exactly what they arc, mere ornaments, and as such are very 
pleasing; three of these alone exist now. 

On the two sides of the maliamandapa are openings 
leading into or on to the projecting windows with seats and 
back-rests, as in the temples at Khajuifihd ; on both sides, 
however, the windows have suffered much. The northern win- 
dow has the bottoms of its outer pillars, one at each end, crushed 
and worn to such an extent, that the pillar may now fairly 
be said to be resting on a point, and the wonder is that the 
point has not yet been crushed, nor the pillar thrown out of 
its perpendicular, but the destruction of this window cannot 
bo far distant ; at present, the vibmtion produced even by a 
Tnn.n walking in the maharaandapa is distinctly felt in the 
tottering pillars with their superincumbent roof. 

In front of the maliamandapa is a chamber which answers 
to both mandapa and ardha mandapa ; it is not open on the 
sides, and its roof rests on whole pilasters, not dwarf pillars. 
The roof is of intersecting squares. 

The temple faces east. On the architrave over the entrance 
into the sanctumis sculptured an eight-armed male figure; over 
this architrave is another on whicl^ a Gano9a is sou^tured. 
I am not aware of any eight-armed male god among the Hindus, 
but the figure of Ganega with the argha inside is conclusive 
evidence of its Saivic origin; it appears to, me, however, that 
the original floor of the sanctum - had at one period been 
Overlaid by a fresh layer of stone, which has beeu cut to 
ht the curve of the aigha; if this layers as X conjecture, 
has really been put on afterwards; I can see no reason 
fdi* itj , esbept the Circumstance that cotrbsion has soact- 
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ed on the lower part of the walls, that some of tJie 
stones have been nearly eaten through, and the second layer 
may have been meant to hide the unsightly stones and to 
add to the strength of the building. The corrosion or sealing 
off appears due to an inherent defect in the stone itself, as 
almost the whole of the coarse-grained reddish stone has thus 
suffered, whether in the floor or on the tower ; at the same 
time the deeper-colored, close-grained, ];)urplish red stone of 
the statues does not appear to have suffered much, though it 
must be noticed that they arc mostly protected by coats of 
plaster and whitewash. 

The great tower is of very elegant shape, and rises up with 
a gentle graccfid curve, most nearly approaching in form the 
curves of the towers of the Jain group of temples at 
Khajjurdha, and of the temple known as Jabar; it is orna- 
mented by clusters of similar- shaped towers, smaller, rising 
up along its faces and angles to varying and progi*essively 
increasing heights, thus giving it the appearance of rising up 
through a great forest of similar smaller towers ; it is crowned 
with the amalaka in the usual way; the tower is adorned 
exteriorly by deep rich moulding at the base, surmounted 
by two tiers of large and one tier of smaller statiujs, like tlio 
temples of the Jain group at Khajurdha; above those, the 
faces and facets of the tower arc ornamented by tlu? horse- 
shoe type of sculpture used in the Jain temples mentioned 
before, the corners, hero as there, being broken up into a 
series of compartments by deep lines ; the rosomhlanco is, in 
short, complete, with only a clilferonco of size and of the 
heights to which the suito unding atiacdiod tower pilasters arc 
allowed to rise up on the sides of the main tower. 

The antarala is roofed as usual by a gable-ended roof 
jprojecting from the main front face of the tower; the gable 
form is, however, broken up into numerous steps; the 
entrance into the inner upper chamber over the sanctum 
exists, hut there are here, in addition to tlic front entrance, 
two side openings in the projecting sides of the gable roof 
projection. 

The foim of the roof of the mahamandapa externally pro- 
bably resembled that of the Jabar temple; it is now broken ; 
idle >vindows probably had roofs, rising up to points as usual, 
and so probably had the portioo. 

, Tbe sculpture is much in the style of the Khajurdhd 
there are very gross obscenities, but they are placed 
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in retired comers ; figures of women purposely exposing tliera- 
selves are, however, very numerous ; the sculptures and the 
whole temple have had repeated coats of whitewash, and the 
hollows still retain the layei's of whitewash. 

Internally, the walls are perfectly plain, sculpture being 
used solely on the pillars, roofs, and on the doorway to the 
sanctum; this last is profusely sculptured ; the central figure 
over the doorway is an eight-armed male, holding in his right 
hands a trident, a mala, a figui’e like an hour-glass O;0:O 
with a noose, and one hand empty; in his left he holds 
a sword, a skull fixed on a j)ole, one hand broken, and one 
empty; on his sides are on one side Brahma and his wife, 
on the left Vishnu and his wife ; the concluding figuins on 
this richly sculptured architrave being Parvati and Gano 9 a. 

In minuteness and profusion of sculpture the dooinvay 
will rival any that I know of. 

Over the doorway, a plain, deep and broad architrave 
having cracked, two extra pillars have been put up Avith tlio 
intention of supporting it ; the inllars, however, do not reach 
so high, and now stand doing no good, but effectually 
hiding the rich sculpture on the sides of the doorway. 

Throe different kinds of stone have been used in building 
this temple, a rod, a yellowish, and a jmrple sandstone ; the 
red is the worst, and everywhere peels off ; the yellow is 
soft, but does not scale off as if attacked by saltpetre like 
the red ; the puri)le appears the hardest, but it also suffers 
from the weather. 

This temple is, on the whole, a very fine example of its 
kind, and well deserving study. 

There is a silly tradition of some European surveyors 
having dug up the sanctum of the temple for treasure, with 
which they decamped; the story is clearly an invention, and 
may he dismissed with the remark that, wherever it is 
possible to ascribe acts of vandalism to Europeans, the inhab- 
itants very generally do so. 

This temple is the only standing one ; its age cannot, 
from its_ style both of building and sculpture, date beyond 
the Khajux^hd temples ; and among them, from the resem- 
blance of the construotivo and ornamental features of its 
mahamandapa to those of the Kunwar Math near KhajurdM, 
I should ascribe them both to about the same period. Masons’ 
m^ks in late mediaeval letters hu^ he, ri, md, show that 
this temple is certainly not so old as the older of the great 
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Khajiirdlid temples. I ascribe this temple to the end of the 
eleventh century. 

To the east of this temple, over a large plain, are numer- 
ous ruins, or rather mounds, whence every stone that could 
be used, or was needed for the modern city, has been, and is 
being, taken away. I counted eight groups of temples, of 
which two were certainly Jain; a statue lying near one of them 
has inscribed the words Sri Chandra in deep characters ; the 
temples therefore do not date to a period beyond the tenth 
century or thereabouts, and may be later ; this statue has 
the antelope symbol ; one other statue was insorihed on the 
pedestal, but the sharpening of tools on it has worn away 
every letter; two groups of temples were Vaishnavic, two 
others Saivio, the remaining two are doubtful. 

The largest group to the west consists of a great tem- 
ple, with a courtyard and numerous small temples surrojind- 
ing it; it was perhaps a monastery, or a temple with a 
courtyard surrounded by cells, as at Arang and Bberaghat, 
but s'q-uare, not circularly disposed. To the east of tlm 
temple and its courtyard was a bauli cut through into the solid 
rock ; this bauli had a descent from the monastery side. On 
the opposite side of the courtyard was another bauli with a 
descent from the courtyard also, so that this temple was well 
provided with water. 

To the north of this are two groups, one with a well, cut 
through the solid rock, the uppermost three or four feet in 
depth being built square with cut-stone, and the well below 
this depth being, as usual, circular ; this was a small group 
consisting of not more than two or three small temples. 

The other group possesses a circular well, lined with stone 
cut to shape accxirately; the well is surrounded by the ruins 
of some five small temples. 

Between these two groups and a little to the south is a 
HTnall solitary mound, near which are the Jain statues, _ one 
of which is inscribed on the back, and has been noticed. 
To the south-west of this is the great group of Jain temples 
already described. To the south-east is another large group, 
in which is a female statue, many-armed, with a seated 
figure on the top, over the head of the female j the seated 
figure is one of a Jain hierarch, but I could not determine 
which. 

To the east of this is a rivulet, the banks of which are 
literally lined with ruins of temples. Of three groups on its 
bautoj fine appears Yaishnavic, while the others are doubtful j 
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a larger group, tlie largest at tlio east cud of these ruins, hut 
not on the hanks of the nala, appears also Yaishnavic. Each 
of these groups must have consisted of at least five temples, 
the largest one, however, consisting of more, perhaps alto- 
gether a dozen temples, of which only two appear to have heeii 
large, the others having been probably subordinate temj)les 
round the great ones. 

The ruins have long been used as quarries by the ]n-esent 
city. There are 21 sati monuments among the ruins, lb being 
plain chauhutras from 6 feet to 12 feet square, and from d 
to 7 feet high, and 8 being chhatris with roofs and chambers ; 
the whole of these are built of stones from the ruins ; the 
largest group of these chhatris has a bauli and some frag- 
ments of statues in front ; statues are also stuck into the walls 
of chhatris and chauhutras by way of ornament, and scv<iral 
fine Jain ones are thus ornamenting one of tlie chliatris oti the 
banks of the bauli, wMch itself is of stone and is similarly 
ornamented; the statues, however, being loos(; in niches and 
not fixed into the walls. A fine fragmeni' hero represents a 20- 
armed female, most of whose arms are now gone ; over her 
head, at the top of the sculpture, is seated a Buddha with two 
Buddhistwas seated sideways, ouo on each side. The female 
rests one foot on an animal which may ho either a ram, or a 
pig, or rhinoceros, or even a buffalo (it has lost its head) ; a 
lion is devouring its hind quarters. Another fragment r(q>t‘e- 
sents Surya with three hoi'scs ; tlie fragment consists of only 
the lower half of the statue. One of the Vaman incarnation, a 
Jain half stupa with naked Jain figures, several lingams and 
a mass of other nondescript fragments may he soon on the 
hanks of the bauli. 

The ruins are said to bo the site of the capital of Eaja 
Vaird-td, and is fabled to have been in ancient times called 
Baird-tpur; it is said to have extended from Cliandania, An- 
tala, Arjuna and Singpur, to the Son northwards ; and from 
Kanchanpur, Kotmi and Jamni to the Bdngangii rivulet 
westward 1 the Bdnganga rivulet being a small rivulet flow- 
ing past the standing Sohagpur temple ; it is said not to 
have extended as far west as the present city of Sohagpur, 
which was then a jangal. The standing Sohagpur temple 
is said to have been built by a (a holy mendicant), 

who was reigning here prior to the advent of the Baghcl 
rulers, and to be long subsequent in date to the mins, which 
date to Baja Bairdt. Within the area indicated as the extent 
of the ancient city, and on the hanks of the Son within the 
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prescribed limits, are said to be numerous remains of old 
temples ; tbis last statement is valuable, as it is probablv 
correct. The legend about Raja Bairdt is, of course, to bo 
dismissed as an idle invention. 

Although not of archseological interest, I cannot pass over 
the scenery of the J ohila river without a passing mention ; 
it surpasses even the natural beauties on the Narbada ; the 
stremns tliat flow into the Son above its junction with the 
Johila all carry down sand of a brilliant, bright red or 
orange hue,_ and, when rendered tiuhid, the water itself 
appears reddish. The Son itself has deposits of sand similar 
m color, and accordingly in parts its wntcrs have a reddish 
tingG ^ wliilo in otlicrs, ciiicl cspocicilly wliorc it floAvsin ^ dGCD 
rocky channel, the color is blnisli green : the bcaiitv of the 
scenery on the Son rivals that on the Narbada. 

Prom Sohagpur I wished to visit Bandhogarh, Imt found 
t^tit was impractical.)]o, the Rewah Raja’s Tahsildar at 
Mdnpur notonlyabsolutcly forbidding me to goto Bandhonarh 
but threatonmg to send me a jn-isoner to Rewah if I at- 
tempted it, and rccommondijig me not to deviate from the 
direct and shortest road from Manpur to Myhar. Resistance 
was out of the (picstion, and it was useless to waste more valu- 
able time after what had already irrcroca})ly been wasted bv 
Icn^tliy references to the head-guarters of His Highness the 
Raja of Rewah and to the Political Agent at liis Court 
I therefore relinquished my hopes of seeing Bandhogarh witli 
the best grace I could, and thought myself luckv in 
escapmg furtlier annoyances. 

This doses my work during the season. Of the excava- 
tions at Bliarhut, Gcineral Cunningham w'ill doubtless give a 
full account, and I need only refer to his writings. 
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Barakar, 113. 

Battlements, 105. 

Bhandak, 117, 140. 

Bbera ghat, 103, 163, 164, 173. 

Bhiwapur, 121. 

Bihar, 225, 226. 

Bilaspur, 201, 204, 213, 215. 

Borla, 116. 

Brahmanical remains, 107, 119, 124, 126, 
135, 342, 151, 152, 153, 154, 157, 159, 

162, 363, 165, 167, 169, 171, 173, 174, 

175, 179, 195, 196, 197, 198, 201, 203, 

205, 216, 220, 221, 222, 224, 227, 230, 

236, 245. 

Buddha Gaya, 183, 185, 187. 

Buddhist remains, 108, 351, 152, 154, 155, 
162, 103, 167, 169, 179, 185, 197, 198, 
203. 


Ca^angka, 198, 

Caves, 203, 211, 

Chaitma, 2ID. 

Ohalukya, 141. 

‘ Chanda, 320, 122, 138, 141* 

Chedi, 150, i7a 199, 201, 
Chbattisgarb, 117, 167, 224, 225, 226^ 
CMmur. 120. 


Forts, 104, 105, 107, 110, 120, 121, 122, 

126, 120, 130, 131, 132, .133. Kit, I'M», 

142, 150, 165, 160, 160, 211, 213, 214, 

219, 224. 225, 226. 

Q 

Ganmra, 140. 

Gateways, 104, 110, 122, 133, 163, 190, 212, 

220, 221, 232, 223, 220. 

Ghaiisor, 107, 108, 109. 

GoOaveri, 117. 

Gond, 112, 126, 129, 133. 

Gotaara, 213. 

Gowror, 138, 140, 145. 

H 

1 Haihai-bansi, 117, 167, 162. 

Haradiandra Eaja, 120. 

Haranpap, 156. 

Homadh Flint. 114, 120. 


Idgali, 122. 
tudu Ray, 106. 

InscriTifcions, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 115, 
116, 117, 124', 136, 137, 141, 142, 145. 

146, 147, 149, 151, 157, 100, 164, 167. 

168, 169, 177. 178, 183, 197, 199, 201, 

202, 204, 209, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 

217, 233, 234, 240, 241. 
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j 

Jabalpur, 103, 100, 116. 

Jain renuiins, J07, 108, 113, 115, 117, 118, 
161, 162, 163, 16 J, 170, 108, 2U>, 329, 
237, 240, 242, 214, 245. 

Jajjala Deva, 218. 

Janiui, 239. 

Janjgir, 112, 204, 211, 213, 215. 

Jam 8inba, 212. 

Jaugada, 140. 


K 

Kakatayu, 117. 

Kakcr, 140, 142, 14.5, 147. 

Kalaclmris, 112, 117, 150, 152, 153, 157, 
161, 178, 197, 199. 

Kamal Chbatr, 155. 

Kanitiii, 109. 

Karima Deva, 117, 152, 227. 

Karan Sab, 121, 129. 

Karwai, 196. 

Kashmir, 191, 

Katak, 140. 

Khajuraha, 112, 152, 157, 160, 162, 195, 
206, 208, 209, 211, 213, 215, 217, 229, 
230, 240, 241, 242, 243. 

Kbalari, 144, 156, 158, 159, 224. 

Kbarod, 201, 2()2, 224. 

Kbopra, 158, 150. 

Kosgiim, 214 note. 

Kotgarb, 211, 212, 213. 

Koinii, 213. 


I. 

Lakbiserai, 151, 

Ijumni, 116. 

Laugnagos, 225. 

Lanji, 115. 

La on, 202. 

Lapbagarh, 219, 220, 221, 223. 

Logoiwis, 104, lOG, 114, 115, 126, 132, 137, 
142, 147, 163, 154-, 155, 158, 162, 171, 
192, 193, 197, 198, 202, 210, 225, 226, 
^ 227, 235, 236, 243, 246. 

List of places containing ruins, not visit<Hl* 
168. 


M 

Magar DbwaJ Jogi, 218* 
Mabamadpur, 2J2, 
Mahastimand, 159. 
Maboba, 161, 208. 
Hukai’bai, 228. 

Malbar, 150, 204., 214, 
Mandla, 108, 106, U6. 
Mcnikpur, 216, 219, 
Manyadevi, 22L 
Masjid, 110, 


Mouldings, i 14, 123, 126, 129, 143, lit 
157,179,182, 190. 191, 193, 200, 203' 
207, 220, 224, 228. 

I Mumiuji Pandit, 120. 

1 Murpar, 147. 


: ^ 

I Nagas, 151, 195, 203. 

Nagpur, 103, 109, 115, 118, 165, 215. 
Nalaiula, 182, 183. 

Narbada rivta*, 107, 112, 227, 232, 23 k 235 
j 236, 237, 216. 

I Nurayaupur, 118, 193, 196, 200, 202, 211. 


O 

Orissa, 22(), 


P 

Palace, 106, 130, 211., 216, 239. 

Pali, 112, 117, 200, 217, 219. 

Paingarh, 201.. 

Paiioriinondba, 125. 

Pauiii, 122, 123, 133. 

Pillars, 104, 110, 113, 118, 119, 123, 126, 

127, 135, 137, 139, 14.1, 14.2, 145, 14.6, 

151, 155,157, 161, 162, 163, NIG, l(J7, 

168, 169, J74., 175, 176, 179, 180, 181, 

184, 185, 186, L93, 194, 2o0, 203, 21)5, 

210, 215, 217, 220, 221, 223, 224-, 228, 

229, 239. 240, 241. 

j Pi])aria, 238. 
i Pr<4»()ddbarini river, 154, 


1 B 

Rajmn, 140, 1 42, 147, 148, MO, 150, 1.13, 
154, 155,156,1(44, 174., 176, 177, 178, 
IHI, 201, 202, 224, 

Ibijjliana, 151, 194, 197. 
llanmcluiiulragiri, 112, 114, 

Uatngurb, 116 . 

Kaninagar, 106. 

Kamtuk, 109, 312, 114, 227. 

Katanpur, 116, 1 1 7, 150, 1 65, 202, 212, 2 Ik 
215, 216, 217, 22 k 
Rafciia Deva, 214, 215, 218* 

Raytidova, U7, 150, 157. 

Rayapura, UB, 31?, IIS, Ur>, 150, 156, i!S7. 

ICa, 166, 106, 172, 181, 183, 103, 216, 

224. 

Kiwfi, 118, 233, 234, 240, 246, 

Hoads, old linos of, 140. 


S 

^aumntpur, 238, 

Sal! pillars, 115, 117, 121, l;i6, lu'), |.n, 
11.2. 1«, 145, MO, 16M, 156, 167, m. 
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Savarinarayan or Scorlnarayaii, 

® 150, 196, 197, 199, 200, 20^230. 232 

Savaripura or Sirpm*, H-O, 150, 153, lo4, 
156,^167, 168, 172, 178, 193, 194<, 197, 
202, 224 232, 238. 

Sculpture, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
114 119 121,126, 127, 132, 133, 13i>, 137, 
mm W 147: 151, 152, 161, 162, 163, 
165 166,167,170, 171, 173, 174 175, 176, 
179, 180,181, 185, 186, 194, 197, 200, 201, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 210, 211, 213, 
214 217,218,219, 220, 221, 222, 230, 231, 
232, 234 238, 239, 241, 242, 243. 

Scb.wa, 140, 145, 146. 

Seoiii, 107, 

Simga, 167. 

Singb})ur, 239. 

Sironcha, 115. 

Sitabaldi, 141, 

Soliagpur, 217, 239, 245, -46. 

Soiiabira, 156. 

Sonmunda, 236. 

Sorar, 137, 140. 




Tapogiri, 114. 

Tewar, 103, 108* 
Tlianegaou, 126. 
Tipagarli, 1 30, 225. 
Turturia, 202 and note. 


tr 

ITrarer, 118, 120, 121, 125, 126, 134, 135, 
138, 143, 160. 
mkala, 155, 

Utpaleswar rivei*, 155. 


W 


Wyragai’li, 113, 
143, 145, 146, 


[27, 130, 133, 336, 141, 
157, 160, 193, 216, 281. 
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